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194. AO _... ADVERTISEMENTS 


Sell One Horse 
And for the selling price buy a wagon that will pull one horse lighter. 


That is if you are now using three farm horses you can get along with 
two; if you are using four, three will do your work witha PE PMO LIS 


Davenport Roller-Bearing Steel Wagon (tiie: bran 


whee Think of what that means to you. More trips, easier trips, fewer horses, 

—e or larger loads, with the same horses and help. Anyway you 
=e = [I~ it, it is a money-saving and a money-making proposition for you. 
i In the Davenport you have a wagon guaranteed for 5000 pounds capacity, with gears 





















of solid steel, rolled into the strongest forms known and trussed like the modern steel 
bridge. The wheels are steel with strong, round spokes forged solidly into the hubs and 
hot riveted into the tires. There is nothing to dry out, rot, shrink or work loose. Wo tires 
to reset, no breakdowns, no repairs. Oil without removing the wheels. Let us tell you all the 
facts. You should know what thése advantages really mean to you. Then you won't be 
content till you own a Davenport. It will give you more than twice the service of the 
best wooden wagon made. And it costs about the same, Now write for Package No.10, 


“Davenport Wagon Company, Davenport, Iowa — 
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aN I promise to save you 
Gas °37 to *300 on an Engine 
Engine for Pumping 


and all Chores—only $11 = 


Galloway Engines as they are—to the smallest detail.* It gives Galloway’s Money-Saving 


, , one or two crops. 
I've got some things to tell you on Engines that will startle, surprise and please you. Send for the Book right now. -Certainl eo Itself 
it’s free, and I pay the panne. No matter what power you need—or what work you want to do—be sure to send me your pecans Get the Land That Pays For tn 


time without fail—for the Book and 1911 Message. Albe 5 Vall 
This Galloway 5 horse power Engine is the greatest work-sayer and money-earner ever installed on any farm. “At $119.50 1t is | rta S eys 


he greatest gasoline engine value ever offered. The only other engine that compares at all favorably with the Galloway is sold for famous Valleys of Canada’ River 
pas0'00 dit's under the Galloway power at that. Here I save you just $140.00 and give you a better engine. Equally large a aee te ~*~ ihe _ 


~s 
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The 5 H.P. Galloway 


y special personal How We Make It Easy For You To 
proposition. I’llshow you a light on this Engine Own Either An irrigated or Non- 
question never saw before. And I'll posi- Irrigated Farm In Canada 
tively prove just how I save you $37 on a 1% H. P. and This wonderful offer of the Cansijan Pacitic 
$140'0n a 5 H.P. Engine for your farm. The Book is | | S20cld be rene ee eae tunity. then 
full of pictures from Sg sc atgy ag the Famous write at once and invesigate. Hundreds 
ge to 


(3*: my new 1911 Engine Book—and convince 
yourself. Let us make you m 





ou for 1911. have paid fully for homes here out of first 








savings in proportion on all other sizes. ~—Pay Balance Out Of Your Crops— Crops 
I make 40,000 Gasotine Engines a year—from a 1X horse power Size all the way up to-the 15 horse power Engines. -And I sell them —Ne Pay. 
direct to farmers at a saving of all the middiemen's profits. | make ‘three times as many Engines as any other manufacturer—right In the nowirrigated section of the Sas- 
here in my Waterloo factories. Ratcasran Sees Sales, = oe gg 
you arm 0! mew t 
Just send me your name for My Engine Book and astonishing proposition for ISL1. This Book is the greatest authority on Gasoline Canadian Pacific +, Be prices and easi- 
Power Engines ever published. Illustrated in beautiful calors, with all the facts yow want te know set forth in plain English. It gives you est terms. 
the real reasons why Galloway, with his enormous factory, and the steady trade of thousands upon thousands of his farmer friends x 
all over the country, can offer the best Gasoline-Engines ever made and really save you from $37.00 to $300.00 on an Engine. And Get a home here. Under . Pay 
remember that every Engine is covered by the Galloway cood-as-gold guarantee. And that it’s sold to you on 30 days to 365 days free trial out of crops for your Let us tell 
on your farm. you of others here raising potatoes, onions, 


T'll prove to you what the wonderful concentrated buying power of thousands of Galloway’s farmer custémers has enabled me to do vegetable products, sugar beets, berries, 


in breaking the price on Gasoline Engines.« The facts are startling. They.are of enormous interest to you. alfalfa, field peas, timothy, dairying, gem 


; : ~ } mormous crops wheat, 
I want to make you my special proposition. And I wantto send you my book. Just send me your name—in the most convenient eS ee Send me a name 


way foryou. Fill dut the Free Book Cotipon on this pagé. -Or, if yo. prefer, write mea postal... Just Say ‘Galloway<i a willing today and 
to be stewn. Send Book and that special offer.” I'll send book and offer by first mail, -Address me personally. . ooh fon Seeks you: Seek e" 
J. S. DENNIS, President 


Galloway, Pres., The William Galloway:Company. A ||“ totonzation conta. 
A - 4 y a 


4) 635 Galloway Station Waterloo, Iowa Oth Ave., West, Calgary, Alberta, Canada 
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“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.’”’—Washington 
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For the Week Ending February 11, 1911 


Looking After Sheep in Winter 


Making the Flock Comfortable---The Four Essential Things for Successful Housing---Some Legume Hay a 
Stable Necessity---A Mixture of Several Grains the Ideal Ration---Practical Hints to Be Observed 
in Stable Management---By Robert B. Fisher of Washington County, New York 


HE fine wool sheep call for dif- 
ferent winter treatment than 
the coarse wool breeds. I 
don’t- mean that this gap is 
wide, but through my expe- 
rience I am convinced that 
some kinds of feed like silage 
ean be fed in larger quantities with thrift 
and health always at hand to the heavy sheep, 
but this same ration if set out to the De- 
laines will usually show, indifferent, if not 
unsatisfactory, results. I once heard an old 
flockmaster say that any shepherd who, after 
feeding his flock, would lean on his fork 
handle and watch them eat was sure to be 
a successful shepherd. This is certainly true, 
for shepherds are born, not made, and that 
feeling of love for the sheep and lambs 
must be in his very make-up if he is to be a 
success in caring for his flock. 
An exhibitor of a flock of 
prize winners at the fair told 
me when he was preparing to 
leave that he would now com- 
mence getting ready for next 
season’s exhibit. This is jugt 
as necessary in wintering 
sheep. Prepare them during 
the summertime, then you 
have made a fine start with 
them for the winter. 
The ewes at the lamb’s 
weaning time are in poor con- 
dition, especially so if they 
have been good milkers. Now 
these ewes want to be turned 
on poor pasture or kept in the 
*barn on hay for a few days, 
until all danger of trouble 
with their udders is past, 
then care should be taken in 
turning them in too flush 
feed. Later on, as the fall 
days grow shorter and the 
pastures on the hillsides have 
grown brown, also the after- 
feed in the meadows has been 
cropped rather close, then is 
the time we want to be care- 
ful not to lose any of the 
growth that has been gained, 
either on the ewe or lamb; 
this is where rape sown in the 
corn field helps both to retain 
what has been gained and to 
enable them to continue to 
gain. This, if fed judiciously, 
will last the flock until they 
£0 into winter quarters. Some 
may think it is useless labor to attend the 
flock in the late fall, when farm work is 
crowding at every turn, but I know it pays, 
and every little attention given the sheep is 
returned in more than one way. 

Four things are essential for the flock in 
their winter quarters. First, a large quan- 
tity.and variety of coarse feed; second, pure, 
running water; third, good ventilation and 


- 





circuit of fairs. 


plenty of light; fourth, plenty of room and 
regular hours for feeding. I prefer base- 
ment barns with yards opening to the south- 
ern exposure. This gives a warm, sunny 
shed and yard for the lambs when they are 
young and need it the most. 
Give Variety of Foods 

Sunlight has as much to do in making a 
lamb grow into a strong, healthy sheep as 
anything. We must understand that the 
nature of a sheep is io wander and crop a 
great variety of feed, so when «3 get the 
sheep into the fold for winter we nave prac- 
tically confined them to rather close quar- 
ters, and also a limited bill of fare. This is 
why I emphasize a great variety of coarse 
feed. I try always to have plenty of clover 
hay, alfalfa is stilt better if we can raise 
it, which I hope to soon, also fine, mixed 





THIS CHEVIOT RAM TOOK HONORS 


The splendid animal shown above was a prize winner in the eastern 


stock hay, good, bright corn fodder, oat straw 
and silage. I have grown roots, and think 
they were a good feed, but with the high 
price of labor nowadays, I doubt if they pay 
as long as silage is as good a substitute. In 
regard to grain, I grow corn and oats enough 
to feed my sheep, but have to buy some bran 
and oil meal to balance up the ration. I 
feed each flock some grain, a different ration 


He was bred by A. F. White of Steuben county, N Y. 
The Cheviots are a mountainous breed, hardy, and do fairly well where fore them in boxes made for 
pasture is scant. They have been successfully produced in New York, Penn- that 
sylvania, North Carolina, Indiana, Iowa and other states. The mutton is of 
superior quality. The fleece of the ewes weighs six to eight pounds. 


according to the flock. I know from expe- 
rience that you receive returns in two ways 
for every ounce of grain you feed. First, 
in the extra growth of wool, and second, but 
not least, when your lamb is born. For 
instance, with a grain-fed ewe on a balanced 
ration, the grain should not be all corn, 
oats or bran, but a combination of these 
grains. You want corn to make more fat, 
oats to make nerve force, and bran to make 
bone and muscle. 

Now when the ewe is fed this combination 
along ~with her rough feed, she is not only 
supporting herself, but is also nourishing 
an unborn lamb; -She is developing a large, 
strong lamb, and as the time draws near to 
her giving birth, she is ina prime condition 
to do what is required of her and she gives 
you a strong, healthy lamb, ready to look to 
its mother for a dinner, which 
she is amply able to furnish. 


How the Feeding Is Done 


I always feed my grain 
ration, corn, oats and bran, 
one-third each by measure, in 
the morning, as sometimes I 
have to hurry the evening 
chores. Remember, sheep 
should never be fed in the 
morning until it is daylight, 
and aiways before it is dark 
at night. I feed also with the 
grain in the morning corn 
fodder, allowing one bundle 
to eight full-grown ewes. 
These bundles are made from 
15 hills of corn. At noon they 
receive silage, allowing one 
bushel to 12 sheep, and ct 
night plenty of hay. Once or 
twice a week, as I see fit, a 
feed of oat straw is given 
in place of the corn fodder, 
This they pick over and the 
remainder goes for bedding. 

Just a word here in regard 
to the sheds, always keep. 
them well bedded and dry at 
all times. I allow for each 
ewe one-half pint of grain a 
day, and increase this to a 
pint as soon as she drops her 
lamb. 

Salt should always be. be- 


purpose. If one is 
bothered with worms, it is a 
good plan to buy tobacco dust 
and mix with the salt. This is a preventive 
and an ounce of prevention is worth a pound 
of cure. When worms once get their hold 
on a lamb I have never been able to cure 
them satisfactorily. 

Pure, running water, with free access to it 
at all times, is essential Did you ever take 
notice how often a sheep drinks a sip now 


_ and then, as dainty as you please. All these 
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little attentions to one’s flock helps to make 
them thrive and to make you more successful; 
a kind word and a quiet and careful move- 
ment among them tends to make them pets, 
and the minute you open the door and speak, 
they answer with a look and bleat and come 
to greet you. I fed growing ewe lambs a 
little more bran and less corn, as they need 
more bone and muscle making material. 

In regard to fattening lambs for market, 
the method is different. If one feeds his 
sheep as I have outlined, I don’t think he 
will be bothered much with ewes not owning 
their lambs. I will admit we sometimes get 
a stubborn ewe that will not claim her lamb, 
and if she is so disposed, the best way is to 
fatten her and send her to market. I have 
a method that I use during the lambing sea- 
son that has proved very satisfactory to me. 
I made a large number of four-board panels, 
about 3 feet high by 4 feet long. As soon 
as a lamb is born I inclose the mother and 
her lamb with these panels, using a few 
nails. I ntver have any trouble, in 24 hours 
or even less, depending on the conditions of 
affairs, when I let mother and lamb go into 
the flock. 

Let me urge the fact, although I have none 
too much of it ‘myself, that patience and 
lots of it is a great virtue to a shepherd 
during the lambing season. After the little 
lambs commence to hop and skip, I bring in 
the lamb creep and they learn their first 
lessons in eating grain, and it is surprising 
how quick they learn, how much they will 
eat, how fast they will grow. When the 
warm, genial days of spring appear, and 
the brown grass begins to show green, then 
I turn the flocks out for an hour or so each 
pleasant day for exercise and a bit.of grass, 


There is one more thing for which the 
shepherd must keep out an ever watchful 
eye. It is the dreaded disease of the stiffen- 


ing of the limbs of the lambs, which is caused 
by the ewes giving too much rich milk. This 
can be prevented if first noticed by separat- 
ing such lambs with their mothers from the 
flock and placing them on a scant ration of 
dry feed, like hay. A good shepherd will 
soon learn the meaning of these words: 
“My sheep know my voice,” for they will 
come at his call, but flee from the voice of 
strangers. 


AMERICAN MULES IN AFRICA 
E. N. GUNSAULUS, JOHANNESBURG, SOUTH AFRICA 

There is an increasing demand for mules 
in South Africa, and just now large numbers 
are being imported from the United States, 
the American mule being regarded as supe- 
rior to the animals brought here from Argen- 
tina and other countries, Recently a ship- 
ment of 100 mules was received from the 
United States for the use of the Johannes- 
burg municipality, and a contract has just 
been entered into with a local agent for 200 
more, also for the municipality, all of which 
are to come from the United States. 

It is specified that the mules purchased 
must be 14% hands, deep girth, good bone 
and short legged. The ages range from four 
to seven years. It is understood that the 
contract price paid for these mules is slightly 
under $250 each, delivered at Cape Town, 
where they must pass the inspection of a 
veterinary. The municipal authorities con- 
sider either the Missouri or Kentucky mule 
the best suited for this country. Instances 
are cited when these mules, after nine or 
10 years’ service for the municipality, have 
been sold locally at $90 to $140. There is 
an unusual demand for mules all over this 
district by reason of the decimation of oxen 
from east-coast fever and other diseases, and 
a good business could undoubtedly be done 
in this line through local agents or otherwise. 


Honeyless Bees—Boast, bluster and brag. 
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OXFORD SHEEP VERY PROLIFIC 

Oxford sheep originated in England in the 
early part‘of the 19th century from a cross 
of Cotswold and “jampshire Downs. They 
have been known since 1857 as Oxford~hire 
or Oxford Downs, and are now widely dis- 
tributed over the United States and Canada. 
They are the largest and heaviest of the 
Down breeds. When in good flesh the rams 
should weigh 250 to pounds, and the 
ewes from 200 to 225 pounds. The wool is 
rather coarser than any other of the medium 
wool breeds, and the fleece is heavier, weigh- 
ing from 10 to 12 pounds unwashed. 

The face is usually an even dark gray or 
brown, with or without a gray spot-on the 
tip of the nose. They are best adapted for 
lands furnishing good pasture, and do not 
succeed as well under range conditions or 
on rugged, broken pastures. The ewes are 
very prolific, triplets being not uncommon. 
The lambs grow rapidly and are of good 
The chief shortcoming of the breed 
is that-it is not as hardy as some others. 
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TREATING FOR, SIDE BONES 

DR D. MCINTOSH, ILLINOIS EXPERIMENT STATION 
On either side of the coffin bone in the 
horse there is a cartilage which may in cer- 
tain cases become hardened by deposits of 
mineral matters and thus lead to lameness. 





They are situated on one or both sides of 
the leg and bulge above the upper portion 
of the hoof. They may be the result of 
inflamed conditions, bruises or troubles like 
corns or hoof cracks. Slipping on the stony 
pavement is a frequent cause, as well as 
the great weight of the bodies in heavy 
horses. If the wagon tongue falls on the 
foot at this point, the cartilage may 
injured and induce the disease. The swelling 
is first noticed just above the hoof or near 
the heel. Lameness soon follows. 

The treatment usually recommended for 
side bones consists in the free use of cold 
foot baths or cold water bandages for a week 
or more. Tincture of iodine applied to'the 
swollen parts is very good. A blister applied 
after the water applications have been made 
for a week or so, is used by many veteri- 
narians. The blister is made of two tea- 
spoonfuls of cantharides mixed with four 
tablespoonfuls of lard. It is rubbed in well 
with the fingers and allowed to remain for 
24 hours, when it is washed off and applied 
a second time the following week. These 
applications are continued until the lameness 
disappears. If this does not bring perma- 
nent relief, then firing of the injured parts 
and several months’ rest will be necessary. 


The Value of Milk Sediment Test which 
will quickly show the amount of dirt in 1 
given quantity of milk can be readily appre- 
ciated by the consumer. When the evidence 
obtained by such a test can be shown to the 
milk producer, it will help convince him 
that greater care is needed to protect the milk 
from contamination during milking and han- 
dling. The amount of sediment obtained by 
the test will, in many cases, be a great sur- 
prise to both milk producer and dealer.— 
[Wisconsin Experiment Station. 
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HARROWING GOOD FOR WHEAT 


J. H. WORST, CASS COUNTY, N D 


Deep plowing is the first essential in dry 
farming. It lets rain get into the soil quickly, 
thus lessening the run off, which is equivalent 
to ‘increasing the rainfall. Deeply plowed 
ground furnishes more space for roots to 
feed in, as the plant gets most of its food 
from the furrow slice, as evidenced by the 
poor growth made in the dead furrow. They 
have to feed on the soil that has been brought 
up to the action of the sun, air, frost, and 
weathering agencies. In the west, farmers 
plow 10 to 12 inches deep, and then sub- 
soil occasionally 5 to 6 inches deeper. 

Keeping the moisture from evaporating is 
the next thing to do after it has been ab- 
sorbed by the soil. The-way to do this is 
to keep the surface loose. The moisture 
passes quickly through a compact soil, but 
slowly through a loose soil, just as coffee 
will pass quickly through a lump of sugar, 
but only very slowly when it is powdered. 
To keep fall-plowed soil loose, harrow it as 
early as possible in the spring. Then after 
the grain is up a couple of inches harrow’ 
again. It can be harrowed quite thoroughly, 
too. 

At the agricultural college some grain was 
planted on ground that was needed for 
another crop. I sent men to harrow the 
wheat to kill it. They worked till they 
thought it all dead, yet the wheat came 
on and made a yield of 28 bushels per acre, 
almost twice as much as fields that were not 
harrowed. In Montana some farmers harrow 
grain until it heads out, others use the 
weeder. Summer fallow is used a good 
deal. It saves moisture, kills weeds and 
large yields are secured. But the trouble 
with fallow is that it is hard on the land. 
In this section the rainfall is sufficient for 
growing corti. Some of the farmers even 
thought they found more moisture in corn 
ground than in summer fallow. Growing 
core has the further advantage that it takes 
up the plant food that is made available and 
at the same time adds some organic matter. 
It also furnishes a valuable fodder and grain 
crop. Potatoes are another crop that can be 
used for killing weeds and saving up mois- 
ture. wh 

Organic matter helps to hold moisture, 
plant food and binds the soil grains together 
to prevent drifting. Growing grasses is one 
of the best ways to add it to the soil. Clover _ 
and alfalfa are particularly valuable. In fact, 
I do not think that one can keep up farming 
without these crops. The best farmers select 
seed grain carefully and clean it thoroughly. 
They fan it so as to eliminate the small and 
shrunken kernels, because these are from 
serub or runt plants. Raising scrub crops 
makes a scrub farmer. 


Result of Testing Corn—-Had the farmer: 
of Nebraska, in the spring of 1910, planted 
their fields with untested seed corn from the 
crop of the year before, as they had been 
accustomed to do, it is figured that there 
would have been a shortage of 25,000,000 
bushels in the crop of that state for this year. 
But fortunately the commercial club of 
Omaha discovered the poor germinating qual- 
ity of the 1909 crop. Tests showed that only 
57 ears out of an average of 100 would furnish 
seed which it would be certainly safe to plant. 
The alarm spread, and vigorous measures 
were taken to secure the planting of only. 
tested seed, in every part of the state. As a 
result, instead of a threatened deficiency of 
25,000,000 bushels, the Nebraska crop is esti- 
mated at 10,000,000 more than that of the 
year before. With such a showing, what 
farmer will venture, hereafter, fo plant un< 
tested seed? ~ 
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King Corn Royally Honored at Columbus 


National Corn Show at Columbus, Ohio, an Epoch-Making Event---Other Crops Honored---Prize-Winning 
Corn Grown in Indiana---Distribution of Awards---Splendid List of Exhibitors from Far and 
Near---Someé of the Lessons to Be Carried Home to the Farm---By Charles W. Burkett 


USPICIOUS was the opening of 
the National corn exhibition at 
Ohio state. fair grounds last 
week, and a credit to Gen 
Manager Stevenson and his 
corps of assistants. In every 
way the corn exposition has been worth while, 
covering, as it has, the present week as well 
as last week. Interest centered in corn and 
other grasses, in improved seed, better meth- 

ods and up-to-date tools and implements. 

Thousands visited the exposition and carried 

away good suggestions and correct ideas that 
will show their influence in future years. But 

this exposition is really not devoted to corn 
alone. It includes exhibits of wheat, oats, 
barley, hay and other grasses, college dem- 
onstrations, experiment station work and 
educational addresses and conferences. Be- 
cause of this wide variety the name of the 
enterprise ought to be changed to include 
all. The event is more of the nature of 

a national agricultural exposition, and if such 
a name were adopted it would be more in 
keeping with the real significance of the 
exhibits, their variety and their range. 





How the Prizes Were Distributed 


The grand champion sweepstakes for best 
10 ears of corn was won by Roy D. Clore 
of Franklin, Ind. Mr Clore is only 19 years 
old, but he has made a careful study of 
corn under his fathér, who in the past years 
was also a sweepstakes prize winner. The 
grand champion sweepstakes prize for the 
best single ear of corn was captured by R. A. 
James of Charleston, Ind. In the flint class 
A. J. Guptill of North Berwick, Me, won the 
grand champion sweepstakes prize. 

The Ohio corn association naturally had 
the largest exhibit. The various classes were 
well filled and ec mpetitson was extremely 
close. In ‘the 10-éar yellow class Graves & 
Tracy of Antwerp, O, captured the award. 
In the 10-ear white class Reeb Brothers and 
Graves were the winners. The grand cham- 


pion sweepstakes single ear went to C. A. 
Powell of Bidwell, O 

For the first time in many years the grand 
sweepstakes for the best peck of oats was 
lost at this year’s exposition by United States 
exhibitors. It weit to J. C. Hill & Sons of 
Lloydminster, Can. This honor carries with 
it the Colorado oats trophy, valued at $1500. 
This is even better than the grand sweep- 
stakes prizes for single ear and 10-ear prizes. 
In these cases the two trophies being valued 
at $1000 each. 


Next Corn Show a Year Hence 


Already they are talking about the next 
corn show. Ohio wants it another year, Min- 
nesota wants it in 1912 and the south wants 
to see it brought to Columbia, S C, just as 
soon as possible. Inasmuch as two corn shows 
have already been held in the west, it is 
really the south’s turn now. The corn show 
ought to be a movable affair. It has a good 
work before it, and it can be of great ben- 
efit to crop growers all over the land. sf 

If the exposition authorities can arrange 
to take their enterprise next year to the 
south, Dixie will give king corn a reception 
that never will be forgotten, because of its 
heartiness, warmness and largeness. We 
indorse this southern visit, believing that 
it will not only greatly benefit the develop- 
ing southern corn belt, but will have a vital- 
izing influence on the corn show itself. 


What the Show Stands For 
The betterment of agriculture is the real 
motto of the show; and the exposition must 
be understood to be purely educational. The 
exhibits were not prepared for commercial 
purpose, nor has it been the intent to boom 
anything, any city, any state or any move- 


ment. Pres Funk has expressed in a few 
words the real object of the show: ‘We 
are not here to sell anything and we ire not 


here for the purpose of making an exhibit 
of ourselves, but we are here to show each 
other what has been accomplished in_ agri- 


cultural lines, with the idea that the exchange 
of ideas will benefit all.” 

The exhibits were assembled from 35 
states. These included corn from everywhere. 
potatoes from Maine, apples from Virginia 
and other states, hay from Kansas, cotton 
goods from North Carolina, wheat and oats 
from many states, barley from the northwest, 
dairy exhibits from all directions, and farm 
implements from leading manufactuirng 
points. The agricultural colleges and experi- 
ment stations did their part, 25 states being 
represented by very creditable demonstration 
exhibits. A valuable feature of the exhibits 
was their demonstrative character. In the 
charge of expert demonstrators, they dealt 
in a practicil way with nearly every phase 
of the science of agriculture. 


Corn Show Small World Unto Itself 


The exposition was a small world unto 
itself. It occupied eight large buildings on 
the state fair grounds. These were equipped 
with restaurants, a postoffice, telephone and 
telegraph stations and rest booths. The 
buildings were generously heated and lighted, 
and all connected by inclosed walks. In one 
of the buildings a large auditorium was pro- 
vided, with seating accommodations for 4000 
people. The national dairy and national 
corn banquets were also held in this room. 
During the noontime or the interval between 
the morning and afternoon meetings, the 
Neddermeir orchestra furnished music all the 
days of the exposition. This was a most 
pleasant feature, and was much appreciated 
by the large audiences that. daily enjoyed 
the concerts. 


Dairy Exhibit Was Very Striking 


One of the most striking features at the 
show was the dairy exhibit, which was 
assembled under the directfon of the Ohio 
dairy association. On opposite sides of the 
walk were dairy buildings. One was the 
old-fashioneu kind, with straw for a roof, 

[To Page 205.] 
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CORN SHOWN 


ADVERTISEMENT 





BY VARIOUS STATES AT NATIONAL CORN EXPOSITION 


_ In all 35 states had exhibits at the corn show at Columbus, O, held last week and this. 
lections of cereals and grasses, all of them being. of a strictly educational nature. 
tables loaded down with magnificent displays of corn from many states. 


These exhibits comprised various col- 


Our illustration affords a good idea of a few of the 
This show was the roundup of many exhibits. 
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PROMOTING 
Oats Respond to Good Culture 


THOMAS J. FOSTER, MISSOUBI 





I consider. the ‘eats crop. one of the 
important that the farmer can 
It is one. of.the safest crops 

It makés an excellent feed 
for all kinds of stock and may be 
made an important factor in. many 
different feed mixtures. 

Oats respond readily to good treat- 


grow: 
to feed. 


ment, so a thorough preparation of 
the seed bed is important. I gen- 
erally sow them after corn. Where 


the corn ground was plowed deep 
and well cultivated it makes an ideai 
seed bed fer oats. I disk or: cultivate 
the soil well both ways to a depth 
of 2 er 3 iriches, then follow with a 
smoothing harrow. This fornis q sur- 
faee dust mulch) in which. to drill the 
seed, and leaves the ‘soil underneath 
firm enough to enable. the. young 
plants to ‘secure ‘plenty of moisture 
for. a rapid growth early. in fthe-sea- 
When. the ground -is- to. be 
plowed for oats it is best to have it 
done in the fall or Winter. ‘Spring 
breaking may ‘be - made... profitable, 
however, if done .very. early and 
worked down until it is compacted 
so it will hold moisture well. Oats 
must have plenty of moisture to do 
their best, and it is necessary to 
manage the soil so it will retain all 
the moisture possible. 


Seed Preparation Very Essential 


The proper preparation of the seed 
ig just as importagt as it is to have 
a well-prepared seed bed. I run the 
seed through the fanning mill twice, 
dlowing out all light, small and faulty 
grains. If the mill is set to blow 
pretty hard there will be nothing left 
but nice, plump, heavy seed. [ then 
pour the seed on the- barn floor and 
treat it for smut. I use the formalin 
treatment. It is simple, easily ap- 
plied and effective. Dissolve. a pint 
of formalin in 40 gallons of water. 
Shovel the oats over into another 
heap, sprinkling them withthe prep- 
aration: as you go, using &@ common 
garden sprinklér. When all are 
sprinkled I shovel and sprinkle again 


to be sure all the seeds are coated 
with the mixture. I use about one 
gallon of the mixture to a bushel of 
oats. In a short time after sprinkling 
I cover them with a blanket and let 
them remain four -.or five hours, or 
over night, if convenient. When they 
are ready to uneover I spread them 
out and stir_them a few times until 
dry. They are now ready for the 
drill. The seed may be prepared sev- 
eral days. before using, but should not 


be allowed to freeze while wet. 
Drilling is much better than sowing 

Experience has proved to 

expect an increased 


me that I can 


yield of from three to five bushels 
to the acre in favor of the drilled 
oats. It is true that they are hard 
to drill, but it pays to take more 


time and put them in right. I find 
that when the seed have been well 
graded in the fanning mill they drill 
much easier than they do if taken just 
as they come from the thresher. By 
drilling I get a more uniform growth, 
greater regularity of stand and even- 
ness in maturing. In broadcasting it 
is impossible to cover all the seed to 
the same depth, and consequently 
they will not come up regular. The 
seed should be covered 2-or 3 inches 
deep, the young plants will not 
suffer for the want of moisture I 
usually sow about two bushels to the 
acre. Last year I sowed grass seed 
with the oats and only put 1% bush- 
els per acre, but the yield was as 
good as I would have expected from 
two bushels of seed. 


so 


After coftn I have not found it 
necessary to fertilize if the corn 
ground had been manured. But 
where the soil is deficient in fertility 
it is very profitable to use a‘ good 
complete fertilizer containing nitro- 


gen, phosphorus and potash. The 
proportion should be about 1%% am- 
monia, 10% phosphorus acid and 2%% 
potash. Fertilizing is especially prof- 
itable when clover is sown with the 
oats. It insures a goed catch of 
clover. . 


L YY ASCURSIN LAVOE Hlalivgd, 


tested seed: 


FIELD CROPS 


Enthusiasm Increases 


Say, boys and girls, aren’t you go~ 
ing té6 gét busy and join the Orange 
Judd Boys’ Corn Club? Do you think 
you cannet grow corn? Of course you 
can. The premium goes to the corn 
scoring the highest. : 

Then. another thing, do you see that 
we are also offering $50 in cash as an 
enroliment prize? Surely we boys and 
girls in district two want to get that 
$50. We can if you will all get busy 
and fill out the enrofiment card and 
send it to. Editor Charles W:; Burkett, 
$15 Fourth Ave, New . York - City. 
Chicago,. Ill. Can't we? . Just listen. 
It says, to the section which enrolls 
the largest ‘humber of mem‘ ers for 
each 1000 acres of corn’ raised. last’ 
year... Send in the énrolittient card 
at. once, 

Write me about. the difficulties that 
you have to encounter in the grow- 
ing of this corn. I cannot help you 
along any of these difficulties unless 





you- Write me what you: are doing. - 


Don’t hesitate, just tell it in your 
own words. Just like you would tell 
it to your father. I want you to be 
ohe of my regular correspondents, It 
is ttecessary that we get tigether on 
this corn patch in order to make: it 
&@ success. : 

Tell me what sort of ears you se- 
lected, their length; whéther or not 
you are going to grow white or yel- 
low corn; what place in the field you 
expect to plant it; what kind of soil; 
how long the patch of ground that you 
are going to plant this corn on_ has 
been in cultivation; what crop was 
raised on it last year. -In fact, tell me 
what crops have been raised. during 
the last four or five years on this 
same piece of land. You know we 
want to raise a big yield of corn. 

The size of our patch is one-tenth 
of an acre, and if we raise six bush- 
els on this that means 60 bushels per 
acre. I want you to have your corn 
s0 well selected tat after it is tested 
you will know t*::at every hill is going 
to do something. We don’t want any 
vacant space in this field of ours 
where nothing is growing but weeds, 
for we have to werk too hard; 
neither do we want any stalks in the 
field that are going to loaf around all 
summer doing nothing. We want 
strong stalks that will produce corn. 

Boys, you have written me regard- 
ing the kind of corn you are going 
to grow and the kind of soil you have 
in your patch. Now I want yéu to 
go back to the lesson in American Ag- 
riculturist of February 4 and read 
earefully what I said about this hu- 
mus or organic matter, and especially 
where your soil is clay soil. Be sure 
that you have this humus in it. If 
not, follow the directions in that les- 
son about putting on some manure. 
Be sure and keep all of these lessons, 
so that you will have them if any- 
thing comes up during the season. 

Don’t think because you write me 
one letter that that is the only one I 
expect of you. Just as soon as you get 
started. I expect to hear from you 
right along. I would like to have 
some letters about making that 
tester. How did you come out? Ant 
then I would like to have some letters 
also regarding the germ‘nation of the 
corn that you placed in it. Don’t 
think I will not read these letters, I 
will because I want to use them, and 
I want all the other boys to know 
what you can do. 


& 


In Concealment 
Nobility is hiding, 
So at least it seems; 
With apiarists abiding 
Are Italian queens. 


—{M. G. K. 








Recently there passed away in 
Berks county, near Tuckerton, five 
miles north of Reading, a pioneer 
fruit grower of eastern Pennsylvania, 
Christopher Shearer, who had at- 
tained the age of. 90. years. He was 
enrolled as a reader of American 
Agriculturist as early, as 185 There 
are no doubt many persons in the 
United States who have been readers 
of the paper for 50 years and longer. 


Selecting the Head of the Herd 


G. P. GROUT, MINN EXPER STATIO\ 





Before selecting a pure bred sire io 
head the herd of cows, it is necessar, 
to canvass the situation thoroughly. 
Select the breed best fitted for special 
work and .stick to this line of breed- 
ing. Holsteins, Guernseys and Jerseys 
have been bred for generations for 
milk production, until their charac- 
terstics have been fixed, and one is 
much more likely to find high pro- 
duction among these special dairy 
breeds. 

The farmer, when deciding from 
which breed to select his dairy bull, 
should, consider, to some extent, the 
choice of. hig: neighbors, that he may 
‘co-operate with them for the breed- 
ing of better Stock,’ The best results, 
fn the average farnt community, can 
be obtained only by results obtained 
through the bull's daughters. Through 
"e0-operative breeding, sires may be 
kept in. a-locality their.entire period 
Of usefulness, or discarded if their 
‘tested daughters do not prove to be 
better: than their dams. Co-opera- 
tive’ breeding also brings buyers to 
the locality,:which gives a better mar- 
két for surplus stock. For this rea- 
son the advantages gained should be 
ve Py Ba in making the selection of 
a herd bull. 


Essentials of a Good Herd Bull 

Not. only should the herd bull be a 
good individual, masculine in appear- 
ance, full of vigor, with no tendency 
to lay on flesh, but he should be 
backed by a@ good pedigree, showing 
ancestors of high production behind 
him. The time is coming, and is 
not far distant, when the thinking 
northwest farmers will not be satis- 
fled with a dairy bull at the head of 
their herd unless the dam, sire’s dam, 
and possibly the material granddam, 
have records of over 400 pounds of 
butter a year. 

The scrub bull lacks prepotency, 
because behind him there are con- 
flicting strains of blood; but the dairy 
bull, whose ancestors for generations 
have been bred for the same spe: ial 
purpose, will be more and more pre- 
potent in transnitting dairy tenden- 
cies. It ‘is generally known that the 
milking characteristics of the duiry 
sire’s dam are transmitted to his 
daughters in a greater degree than 
those of any other animal in the ped- 
igree. Not only must good breeding 
be found, but it must be close up, and 
not away back in the fourth or fifth 
generation. 


Do Not Forget 








That a balanced ration is a good 
thing, but a balanced judgment is 
needed just as much. 

That while we are building rest 
boxes for the bluebirds and the mar- 
tins we owe it to the hen to provide 
her with a suitable home, too. The 
notes of the bluebird are sweet, but 
biddy provides the notes that help (o 
pay the grocery bill. 

That it is a good thing to be proud 
of our work, but poor taste to brag 
about it. 


—— 


Tool for Pulling Feace Posts—The 
tool shown in illustration is made with 
@ heavy piece of steel formed with 








Will Yank Out a Post 


three sharp points at one end. These 
should be about 1% inches long. ‘It 
is then bolted to a strong scantling 
about 8 or 10 feet long, as shown i” 
illustration. By pressing the points 
into the wood of post and using the 
scantling as a bar any fence post may 
be easily @rawn from the ground. 
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LEADING 
2:10 SIRE 
OF THE 
WORLD 


FOR HIS AGE 


FASTEST 
HARNESS 
HORSE 

IN THE 
WORLD 
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COLORS FREE COLORS 


THIS BEAUTIFUL PAINTING OF DAN PATCH 1:55 


REPRODUCED IN 14 PERFECTLY BLENDED COLORS BY A MARVELOUS NEWLY INVENTED 
“ORIGINAL COLORS” PROCESS. SIZE OF PICTURE 16 X 22 INCHES 


" THIS SPLENDID PAINTING OF DAN’S HEAD WAS MADE FROM LIFE AND I WANT TO PERSONALLY ASSURE YOU THAT IT IS AS 
NATURAL AND LIFE LIKE AS IF DAN STOOD RIGHT BEFORE YOU. 

THE 14 COLORS PICTURE OF DAN’S HEAD THAT I WILL SEND YOU IS PRINTED ON EXTRA HEAVY ENAMEL.PAPER ABSOLUTELY 
FREE OF ADVERTISING AND WILL BE MAILED, POSTAGE PREPAID, JN A SPECIAL MAILING TUBE SO THAT IT WILL REACH YOU IN 
PERFECT CONDITION. THE PICTURE SHOWN ABOVE IS A GREATLY REDUCED ONE COLOR, PHOTO ENGRAVING OF THE SPLENDID 
14 COLORS PICTURE YOU WILL RECEIVE. YOUR LARGE, 14 COLORS PICTURE WILL BE 16 BY 22 INCHES. 


THIS 18 AN ELEGANT PICTURE FOR FRAMIN? TO HANG IN THE FINEST HOME OR OFFICE 
_. 1T IS AN EXACT AND PERFECT COLORED REPRODUCTION OF THE FINEST PAINTING EVER MADE OF THE SENSATIONAL 
AND WORLD FAMOUS CHAMPION STALLION, DAN PATCH 1:s<. I THINK SO MUCH OF THIS PAINTING THAT I HAD IT REPRODUCED 
IN A BEAUTIFUL STAINED, ART GLASS WINDOW IN MY COUNTRY HOME. THIS PICTURE WILL BE A PLEASURE FOR YOU AS LONG 
as NOU LIVE BECAUSE IT SHOWS DAN’S TRUE EXPRESSION OF KINDNESS AND HIS LOVABLE DISPOSITION AS NATURAL AS LIFE. you 
Youvor BUY A PICTURE LIKE THIS BECAUSE I OWN THE PAINTING AND HAVE RESERVED IT EXCLUSIVELY FOR THIS USE. WOU LD 
LIKE A LARGE REPRODUCTION OF A VERY FINE PAINTING OF THE GREAT CHAMPION? 


fa-A SPLENDID 14 COLORS REPRODUCTION OF ABOVE PAINTING MAILED ABSOLUTELY FREE IF YOU ANSWER TWO QUESTIONS“G} 





Write me 2 postal card or fetter THESE TWO QUESTIONS. 14t How many head of each kind of Live Stock and Poultry do you own? 
2nd. in what Paper 
2. you see my offer? NOT BE SENT UNLESS ANSWER THESE TWO QUESTIONS. 


? 
world of the Fastest erat dw:; = etery t net belleve yon would 
could not secure another copy. Write we At Once. 


YOU MUST ANSWER THE TWO QUESTIONS M. W. SAVAGE, Minneapolis, Minn. 








DAN PATCH HAS PACED (4 MILES averacme 1:56} 30 MILES averacine (:57} 73 MILES averacme 2593 
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Rotten potatoes, culls and trash make 
mighty poor stuff for planting. 


If, through unfavorable weather conditions or adverse circumstances, your 
potato crop was a failure last year, do not think of planting the stuff you have 
on hand, but sell all that is salable and convert the culls and refuse into ten- 
cent pork and get a new start. ‘There is nothing truer under the sun than the 
old adage, ‘‘ Like begets like,” and to grow a good crop of potatoes one must 
plant GOOD SEED. 


Dibbles~=- Good 


Seed Potatoes, and the best possible proof that they are good is found in the fact that 20 years ago, 
the first year we started in business, our sales were less than 500 bushels, and last year over 100,000 
bushels. 

Dibble’s Seed Potatoes are northern grown, on soil especially adapted to each variety, and from 
carefully selected seed, after harvest. They are stored in our own specially constructed warehouses 
360 feet in length and kept at an even temperature of around 38 degrees, so as to hold the tubers 
firm and hard till spring. We catalog 31 varieties, all that is newest and best, as well as the old 
standard sorts of value, and we are sure that some of our varieties, both early and late, must be 
adapted to the soil on your farm. Numbers of farmers have written us that Dibble’s Seed Potatoes 
have outyielded their home grown seed two to one; others that they have doubled their crops. 
Why not on your farm? 

Have over 60,000 bashels in 
We are h for Seed Potatoes store, and our prices are lowest 
possible consistent with highest possible quality, as we ship direct from our 1,600-acre seed farms 
te yours. 

Our Farm Seed Catalog for 1911 contains more pages devoted to seed potatoes than any other 


we have seen, and Mr. Dibble has written a little book, entitled, 
years’ experience in potato growing. If you arc interested in Good Seed Potatoes and want to fearn 


ali about potato culture, Send for the Catalog and the book. They are FREE. 
Address Edward F. Dibble, Seedgrower, Box A, Honeoye Falls, N. Y. 


~ GARTONS wees. OATS 


‘(American Grown) ~A3\% 
Have Broken All Records and we 
Made Good Ali Our Claims 


Our stocks are raised under our own super- 
vision in the best oat-growing sections of the 
States. We are thus able to guarantee 


Purity, Quality and Breeding 
Others may be able to supply you with Purity 
and Quality, but it’s in the Breeding th at Gar- 
tons are ahead of everyone else. eae Oats 
have aa other varieties from 20% 5 
40% for the past four is—we can prove it 
Fn none A There isa ondertel ditlerence between 7 aorta sa 
Oats 'g Select Oats and those offered by 
others. We illustrate and describe the difference in our 


“Book of the Farm,” sent FREE with SAMPLE 


We are the originators and sell direct to you. You thus 
take no chances and are sure of getting the genuine Gartons 
Oats at the right price. 


Two New Breeds of Wheats 
Gartons No. 46 and No. 47 


The Earliest and Biggest Vichiies Pestng Wheots in cultt- 
vation. Write for Gartons Book of the Farm, which tells 
ou all about those wanda Wheats and Oats; also of our 
ew and Regenerated of Alfalfas,Clovers and Grasses. 
Free to all CARTON ion farming. 


RTON-COOPER SEED CO. 
3511 s. en st. Chicago, 
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© pe Fertilizer Materials 
Supply Co. 


80 Wall St., New York 












_Solicit orders for complete Fer- 
tilizers made up to order for deal- 


R 
E 
E 
ers, under their own brands. 
Lig 
Gg 
K 


AND ke), Re A full line of materials always 
; on hand at reasonable prices. 
GROW. THEM 


|_ First-class materials for Home 
Mixing a specialty. 








Wit Vield $600 to $800 per Aore 
HE Kellogg 1911 strawberry book is the most 
complete treatise on strawberry growing ever 

‘written. It tells the lye oth how to grow 

crops of big, red strawberries and how to 

them at big a. No snather where youliveor 
what kind of soil you have, this book will tell you 
how to prepare your soil, what varieties to set, 
and how to manage the plants to insure best 
seem. One acre of Kellogg orou: 

ants grows the Kellogg way will yield to 
B00. zet this beautifully illustrated 64-page 

k and learn how easy it is % Wyo straw- 
berries for market or home use. It’s free. 


A. W. KELLOGG COMPANY, Box 635 Tee Rivers, Mich, 


New Vic or Rainy weather 
OATS Oats, extra heavy yielders, storm 
resisting. and best forlow bottom 

—— Price 7c Sac! ree. Cow Horn Turnip | 
the SEEDSMAN, ERIE, PA. | 


Bay Northern Grown field, 
rden and flower seeds and 
ouble your crops. 
new, rich land free from all 
——— with a cool — 


mate Pr reduces seed 
whieh cannot be excelled = 
ardiness and gre: 








“ Dibble on the Potato,” giving 20 | 
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AND PROFIT 
FARM AUTO AND ITS FIELD 


Business and Pleasure Opportunities Much Enlarged—Rapid 
Transit Enlarges Farmers’ Sphere—Makes for Greater Content- 
ment Sales Outgrow Rate of Manufacture—-F. L. Petty 





| in Iowa, 





| 





The sphere of farm activities, either 
of a business or social nature, is won- 
derfully enlarged and expanded by 
the advent of the farm motor car. I 
was standing near a store in Calmar, 
Ia, not long ago when a big, fur- 
coated farmer came in, having just 
returned from a business trip to 
Waterloo, T0 miles away. He had gone 


down the day before, transacted some , 


business, visited some friends, at- 
tended the theater and returned home 
next day, making the-return trip in 
three hours, which is a good deal bet- 
ter time than the local trains make 
on the north and south branch lines 
He feit it due himself to ex- 
plain, however, that his return 
schedule was slow because he had 
missed the road and made an unnec- 
essary detour of several miles. 

At the stock yards in Chicago late 
in November an Ohio farmer, who 
had come to Chicago to buy some 
sheep, was giving his experience with 
automobiles. “I have owned three 
machines in the last four years,” he 
said. “I and my oldest boy built the 
first one. We had the castings made 
in a foundry, built the engine and put 
it together in our own shop, and I 
built the body of the machine and in- 
stalled the engine in it. The neigh- 
bors all said we could not make it 
go, but it did go, and we used it for 
some months, and then traded it to 
one of these same neighbors. Then I 
bought a second-hand car, used it for 
a while and finally sold it and bought 
the new up-to-date 1910 model four- 


passenger car I have now.* This we 
use more than any other piece of 
machinery on the farm. a 

“There is scarcely a day that we 


don’t put the machine to some prac- 
tical use. We use it in taking milk 
and cream to the market, in delivering 
fruit and garden produce, and for 
hauling out flour and whatever we 
have to carry home from town. I 
don’t think I have taken a team on 
the road except for some heavy haul- 
ing since’I had the auto. Not long 
ago we were doing some concrete con- 
struction on the farm, and about the 
middle of the afternoon I saw that 
We were going to run out of cement. 
I got into the car, drove four miles to 
town, loaded in about 1000 pounds 
cement and was back home in about 
half an hour. 

“We also take-lots of pleasure 
trips in the car. Only recently my son 
and I went on a hunting trip. 50 miles 
away. We left home at 5 o’clock in 
the morning, drove 50 miles to the 
lake, and, finding no ducks, we de- 
cided to make a trip around the lake, 
which took us perhaps 12 or 15 miles 
further. We had a good day’s sport 
and arrived at home in good time in 
the evening, after having covered 
perhaps 125 miles during the day. 
Five years ago such a trip would have 
taken three or four ‘days’ time at 
best.” 

Makes Traveling Easy 


Farm autos are increasing the tend- 
ency of the farmer and his family to 
get away from home more, to mingle 
with other people, to learn what is go- 
ing on in neighboring counties and 
states, and is increasing, in a corre- 
sponding degree, the opportunities for 
pleasure and improvement by making 
transportation easy. Hundreds of 
farmers went to their state fairs last 
fall in autos, some of them making a 
journey of 200 miles or more, I know 
ef one farmer in Nebraska who took 
his family. for an extended trip 
threugh the mountains of Colorado, 
making in all a journey of perhaps 
700 miles, all by automobile. 


Cash Basis Only System 


Considerable comment has been 
heard from financial authonities as to 
the possible effect upon business of the 
purchase of so many expensive auto- 
mobiles by the farmers within so 


short a time. Reports have appeared 
at different times stating that farmers 
are mortgaging their property and 
borrowing money to buy motor cars, 
and some financiers have gone so far 
as to predict a business calamity on 
account of this great aggregate ex- 
penditure. The results of wide in- 
quiry among country bankers in sev- 
eral states show definitely that the 
farmers invariably pay for their ma- 
chines with cash already in the bank 

Several bankers doing an extensive 
country business have recently told 
me that they had never heard of a 
farmer going into debt to buy an auto. 
“The farmer who is buying an auto- 
mobile is the kind of a man we like 
to do business with,” said an Iowa 
banker tome recently. “They are 
the class of people who can afford 
these things, and who are entitled to 
them if anybody in the country is. The 
farmers around, this town who 4are 
buying machines are land owners. 
Few of them have less than 200 acres, 
and many of them as much as 600 or 
800 acres of land that will sell any 
day for $100 per acre. I know 
nearly every farmer within a radius of 
seven miles of this town, and I can 
think of but five renters in all that 
territory. In making this statement 
I do not consider as real renters the 
sons of men who own the farms, be- 
cause we will find many cases where 
the younger generation has taken ac- 
tive control of the farm work. So 
you don’t need to worry about the 
automobile business placing any mort- 
gages on Iowa farms.” 


A Vigilant Watcher 


ARTHUR COOPER, STEARNS COUNTY, MINN 








I believe in keeping a careful rec- 
ord of each individual cow in my 
herd. I want to be so that I can 
give an exact test of the milk and 
the annual output of each individual 


as well as the feed that each cow 
gets during the entire milking sea- 
son. Of course, I do not test the 


morning, but 
five to seven 


milk of each cow every 
do_test at intervals of 
days. 

Up to the present time I have 
eliminated quite a number of cows 
from my herd, owing to the fact that 
they were not paying for their feed, 
let ‘alone the expense of sheltering 
and caring for them during the win- 
ter. Ihave 40 head of high-grade 
cattle in my herd at this time. They 
are worth from $80 to $150, depend- 
ing upon their productive capacity. 
I ‘have some splendid grade Short- 
horns which are doing mighty well 
under the strenuous test. There are 
a number of Shorthorn and Jersey 
grades which are proving very sat- 
isfactory. Some of these cows give 
milk that will test almost 5%. There 
are one or two Shorthorns in my herd 
whose milk will test 4%%, while 
some run down as low as 3%%. 

I have a very satisfactory milk 
house, and in many respeets it is 
somewhat unique. This room is lo- 
cated in one of the out-of-the-way 
corners of the house. It is partly 
basement, very clean in every way. 
During the winter, in order to keep 
the cream in proper Shape I put the 
bottles under the ice In the cream 
vat. I use bottles with metallic cov- 
ers, instead of those with pasteboard 
stoppers. . This style of bottle seems 
a little more satisfactory because it 
is more easily handled. In figuring 
the profits on the entire herd I have 
never gotten less than $12 clear 
money a month from my cows. The 
feed is easily produced and inexpen- 
sive. I do no fancy feeding, but give 
the cows all they will cat of good. 
substantial foods. I have never had 
any trouble with diseases of an) 
kind, so it seems to me that dairy- 
ing on even a very conservative scale 
is one of the most paying proposi- 
tions on the farm. 
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Phelps Wants To Send You 
elps Wants lo Send You 
I Guarantee s77,7"" ns Bi 6 B k 
rosie ALLIS DIZ DUZZY DOO 
| A for 1911—fresh from the F R E-. E 
<—% printer. Phelps is a practical 


same grade exactly as 
Buggy designer and manufac- and He Pa ys —_— ee 


this spoke which I send 
unpainted as asample 
f turer—he writes these books every ; : : 
year himself—and he says this 1911 This Book is The Big Show Room 


of the material used 
“ap 
Book is the best one he’s ever written. of All Styles of Vehicle for 190 
In it he’s worked out a new plan of displaying 
and illustrating many of the important and exclu- 
sive features found only on Split Hickory Vehicles. 


In this Book for 1911 he takes one of his 
Vehicles and tears it all to pieces in a lot of 
photographs, showing you, together with full 
descriptions—all about every part of a buggy— 
how it should be made—what it should be made 
g of—and Phelps knows. 

Phelps tells you in his Book just why it is 
, important that you get such wheels on the rig 

™ you purchase as he guarantees to put on his Split 

Hickory Buggies for 1911—which are made of 

triple A grade straight grained Hickory—a grade 
found on no “‘stock’’ buggy. 

: See that Split Hickory spoke Phelps holds in his hand? 


“\It’sa sample spoke (unpainted) that he sends with every 
buggy he sells—and he guarantees every wheel to be made 


| of the same straight grained second growth Shellbark , 
Hickory as the sample spoke. E 
This same grade of material he also guarantees to use & — t0. 


in the construction of all running gears and other wood- 
work on his celebrated Split Hickory Vehicles. 


i§25° to #75” Save 


According To The Style Of Vehicle You Buy 













T’S HIS Style Book of 
I Split Hickory Vehicles 



















Or No 
Sale 






SSS SSS 


Wet 











; 30 Days’ Free Road Test | Don t 
? 7 20U 
Masatactarer of Trade-Marked Sott Wickery Veiides = Years’ Guarantee— ‘im tet ol 





° ? 
and—the Highest Grade That’s Made 
—that’s Phelps’ Selling Slogan for 1911. 
Phelps is the largest manufacturer in the world manufacturing Vehicles sold direct 
from factory. He has sold over 125,000 Split Hickory Vehicles to people all over the 
country who have read his advertisements—as you are doing now. 


This 1911 Book of his is the greatest Vehicle Show Rooni in the world—displaying, 

for your choice, over 125 styles of a great variety of Auto Seat Buggies—Runabouts 
—Surreys—Carriages—Phaetons—Spring Wagons—and don’t forget——a full line of 
high grade Harness, This Book contains a greater variety of 
Vehicles than you could find in ten large towns or in 25 dealers’ 
stores—and Phelps makes them all to order—and sells 
them direct to you from factory—at a splendid saving 
M price, 
. From Phelps you can get what you want—when you want 
‘not what some dealer happens to have in stock—and you 
tan have many choices in style, finish, upholstering, trimming, 
ete. Don’t you want this Big Display Book of Buggy Styles? 
Isn't it worth a postal to have this book in your home for refer- 
ence? Phelps wants you io have it—FREE—and he pays the 
Postage Just write him a note or a postal—say—‘“‘Phelps, I'd 
ike the book."’ He will do the rest. Address 


H. C. PHELPS, President 


| The Ohio Carriage Mfg. Co., 


The Largest Buggy Factory in the World Selling Direct te Consumer. 


Station 4, Columbus, Ohio 
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Farming Tools 


ate money savers. High quality con- 
sidered, the lowest price tools made. 
Last twice the “life” of common tools. 
Cost nothing for repairs and do better 
work after years of use than many other 


\ 





POTATO CULTURE 







\ 
\ 
\ 
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Hardware Store. 


Keen Kutter trade ma 


knives and table cutlery. 


Trade Mark Registered. 
If not at your dealer’s, 


Simmons Hardware 
St. Leuis and New 





tools do when shining new from the 


7) 
Every hand farming tool on which you find the \ 
rk is covered by a broad 
guarantee, Ifa Keen Kutter fork, hoe, rake, 
oie snath, shovel, axe or hay knife, shows an 
im ection of any kind, or fails to do the work for 
which it was intended, ‘easily and fast, you get 
our money back. T ‘he same guarantee covers 
Keen Kutter shop tools, razors, shears, pocket- 


**The Recollection of Quality Remains 
Long After the Price is Forgotten.”’ 


—E. C. SIMMONS. 
write us. ; 


Company, Inc., 
York, U. S. A. 















WHEN jou buy David Bradley plows you 


don’t pay for the Bradley factory 


making plows for every kind of soil in every state, 


’s eighty years’ experience in 


That 


experience is worth a lot to you, but you get it for nothing. 


No matter where you farm, or 


in what kind of soil, you'll 


find in the Bradley line a plow expressly designed and built 


to meet your requirements. 


@ Our purchase of the great David Bradley plant has revolu- 


tionized prices on these famous farm tools. 


The Bradley 


reputation for guality and our celebrated money back guar- 
antee are invincible arguments to any farmer. 





Frame of high wallty ot seoet, Strongly braced. 
Canno "seelag 9 ut of oon i bardest 
groun 0 Hiction A ‘plow "bottoms. r 
and bottems Corrie on wheels, not frame 


and wheels carried on the bi bottoms as you 
in other plows. 


Unequaled for side bill work pole and 
both furrow wheels can be Sredstned from nthe gaat 


tely. pnecenness to leck bottoms ia 
ground; suction holds them there. 


@Refer to our big General Catalog for pictures, 


descriptions and prices of Dav 
Planters, Cultivators, etc., 


David Bradley XX-Re 50 
Frame Hitch Gang Plow, 40= 


Litt, Li t D 
Highest qatest Dratt, Most 


High : heavy, dust- 
Dp’ wheeis, wit 
Bradley patent hubs; 9 
inches wearing space 
on all axles. 

Simple and effective 
foot hit; any boy who 
can handle a team can 
do the work of a grown 
up man and do it as 
easily. Highlift;point 
of share raises 6 inches 
from ground. 








hiteh ; p} i team led wu: 
Short sptew and weath € soe ull ‘easter rand 


away with 
ners either way, with bottoms in or out fof ground. 


Bottoms are the celebrated Garden 
City Clipper 


the most gorteculy formed shapes known. 
All bottoms dou! med. <A shape Ls every 
state in the Union. Guaranteed to scour. 


Tite is but one of the many styles of David Brad- 


ley riding plows. _We make other models ; frame 
4 beam hitch, —_ and gang plows, disc 
plows, wood and st beam walking plows of 
every description 


complete 
id Bradley Plows, Harrows, 


the farm tools backed by eighty 


years of knowing how; or send today for our Book of David 


Bradley Farm Implements. 


We can always supply promptly 
implement, no matter when or where bo 








SEARS. ROEBU 


ony repels part for any Bradley 
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Plant Potatoes of Best Type 


As the time of the year approaches 
foractive farm operations to commence 
most farmers begin to think about 
their supply of seed potatoes, and 
wonder where to obtain it. The proper 
time to consider this question was last 
fall at digging time. Then each farmer 
who intended raising potatoes this 
year should have selected his seed 
and stored it with great care during 
the winter. By selecting seed pota- 
toes directly from the field it is pos- 
sible not only to secure the miost de- 
sirable individual tubers, but also to 
select from the best type of hills. One 
hill will bear perhaps only four or five 
potatoes of indifferent quality, while 
another may ‘have 15 or more smooth 
and well-developed tubers. The selec- 
tion of the best individual tubers from 
the most productive hills in the field 
is the ideal method ‘of selecting seed 
potatoes. 

The vast majority of farmers wait 
until planting time before selecting 
their seed. In this case the selection 
must be done upon the basis of the 
best individual tubers to be found in 
the bin. Abnormally large potatoes 
should not be selected for seed. The 
overgrown tubers have neither a high 
degree of vitality and vigor nor a high 
market value. <chere are only a few 
markets, such as'certain lecalities in 
the south, where unusually large po- 
tatoes bring good prices. Select 
smooth, firm potatoes of medium size 
for seed. Smoothness and uniformity 
are the two most desirable features 
to be sought. Color is not of special 
importance, although the white skin 
*is preferred. The skin should be -of 
moderate thickness, If it is too thick 
it is -wasteful, and if too thin it is 
not a good keeper. Do not select any 
tuber which has a diseased spot, such 
as from scab, nor choose split or 
rough ends. An ordinarily deep eye 
should be planted. Very shallow eyes 
indicate weak vitality, while very deep 
eyes indicate a coarse-grained. potato, 


Select for Desirable Quality 


In selecting the seed the keeping 
quality should also be considered. Se- 
lect potatoes that do not show indi- 
cations of decay or withering. If pos- 
sible, reject all potatoes that have 
been sprouted during the winter or 
spring, since premature sprouting 
tends to weaken the vitality, If there 
has been any trace of fungous dis- 
eases of any kind, either in seed or 
in the soil in which it is to be planted, 
it. is always wise to use some of the 
well-known methods of seed treat- 
ment. 

Probably the easiest and most effec- 
tual of these is the formalin  treat- 
ment, which consists of dipping the 
whole potatoes for two hours in a 
solution of one pound commercial 
formalin in 30 gallons water. Be 
sure that the formalin is of standard 
commercial strength, which is known 
as the 40% solution. Unless the pota- 
toés are to be planted shortly after 
treatment they should be spread out 
in the air to dry. 

Bugene Grubb, one of the most 
successful potato growers in Colorado, 
has found that the use of medium 
sized whole potatoes for seed has 
given him best results, even in spite of 
the increased total cost of the seed. 
Not only have the plants been more 
vigorous and the yield larger, but 
there has been less tendency to dis- 
ease, because there are no exposed por- 
tions to furnish a point of attack for 
the fungus. 

When seed is cut there should be 
at least two eyes in each piece, and 
each seed should weigh at least two 
or three ounces, so that there will be 
ample plant food to sustain the young 
potato plant until roots have formed 
and the sprout has reached the sur- 
face of the ground. 


Cut Seed as Needed 


It is not a good plan to cut the 
seed very many days in advance of 
the time to use it. Often the cut 
pieces are placed in sacks or large 
heaps and may become sour and de- 
stroy the germinating power, or if 
they are exposed to wind, air or sun 








they are liable to dry out to such : 
extent that they will not sprout 
readily. 

It has been the experience of a 
large majority of farmers that con. 
tinuous planting of the same strain 
of seed year after year results in a 
deterioration or running out of the 
strain. It has often been found n.c- 
essary to bring ir new seed from sone 
distant part, o- exchange seed with 
neighbors, in order to keep up the 
producing capacity of the crop. This 
running out is due almost invarial|y 
to lack of intelligent seed selection, 
and may be entirely overcome by us- 
ing improved methods of selecting 
seed from the field in the fall. 


What’s the Matter with lowa? 








AN ALARMING DECREASE IN THE NUMBER 
OF FABMS—THEIR VALUE MORE THAN 
DOUBLED—-FEDERAL CENSUS RETURNS 
Fork 1910 COMPARED WITH PREVIOUS 
YEARS 


FE 





- 1910 1900 
All farms .........- 216,807 228,622 5 
White as. sone’ 216,603 223,39 3 
204 227 
AH ~—hy a3 “tenis Paget 228,622 5 
ccvecceees 5 9 
Part owners ...... 26,531 8 
Owners and tenants 621 Tt 
RMS vecceccese 82,039 9, 2 
Managers .......- 1,918 1,3 21 
Total acreage oo 33,905,000 34,574,000 2 
Improved acreage .... 29, 467 ,000 one see 1 
Acres per farm...... ‘156 151 03 
Value A la d 
buildings ........+ $3,253.719,000 $1,497,555,000 117 
Value of Suildings.. -$ 454,694,000 240,803,000 &9 
Value of implements 
and RR. a. «-+-$ 95,273,000 $ 57,961,000 G1 
Av value per farm...$ 15,007 $ 6,550 130 


The most astonishing fact revealed 
by the census is a DECREASE of 5% 
in the number of farms in the great 
agricultural state of Iowa, This com- 
pares with an INCREASE of 13% in 
the number of Iowa farms from 18% 
to 1900, 9% increase during the pre- 
vious decade, and 60% increase be- 
tween 1870 and 1880. 

The number of farms operated by 
their owners decreased nearly 10% 
while - tenant farmers remain about 
the same. Some alarming statements 
had been circulated about the increase 
in tenant farming in the Hawkeye 
state, but there seems to be little 
ground for any such reports. The 
state’s total population declined nearly 
6% during the past 10 years. This loss 
was mainly in the rural districts. 

A less number of farms has been 
followed by some decrease in the total 
acreage devoted to farming, while the 
area of improved land has likewise 
fallen off. Consequently, we are not 
surprised to find that the number of 
acres per farm now averages 106 
acres, compared to 151 acres in 1900. 
Iowa farms are growing larger, where< 
as they should be growing smaller. 

The value of farm lands and build- 
Ings has more than doubled during 
the past decade. The same fs true of 
the buildings alone. This testifies to 
the enormous extent to which farm- 
ers have improved their houses, barns 
and other buildings during the past 
prosperous period. The implements 
and machinery reported last year ex- 
ceeded by two-thirds the value of 
those in 1900. The expenditure for 
labor is reported for about half of 
the farms in the state and shows an 
outlay. 50% greater than 10 years ago. 
“Towa has certainly lost ground agrti- 
culturally during the first decade of 
the 20th century. Considerable num- 
bers of her raral population have sold 
out and gone to Canada, or to the 
American west and Northwest. oF 
southwest. Yet her farm values have 
gone to a high figure, the average 
farm of 156 acres now being worth 
$15,000, compared to $6500 10 years 
back. 

It remains to be seen whether the 
crop-producing power of the soil is 
any greater now than formerly. Some- 
thing is the matter with Iowa. Fer 
haps the trouble is even more serious 
in this magnificent and fertile state 
than in other sections of the central 
west, from which the census is mak- 
ing somewhat similar revelations. Part 
of the trouble lies—“but you tell’! 

The Most Eloquent Speaker is 4 
substantial bank account. No one 





seems to be more successful in prot, 


ducing him than the farmer. 
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PLANT FOOD 


Hardest Worker on the Farm! 


Wonderful FARM PUMP ENGINE Makes 
Play of the Most Tiresome Winter Work 


Ensures Reliable Water Supply Even Most Practical Portable Power 
in Zero Weather Plant Made 


Runs outdoors in coldest weather as well as hottest sum- This wonderful little engine has no equal as a general 
mer day. Supplies all the water needed for house, barn, utility power pint for the farm. Has scores of uses. 
dairy, feed lot or any Works all day without attention. Saves untold labor in dairy and laundry. Runs the feed 
Outpumps a windmill ten to.one. Keeps on pumping no mill, fanning mill, grindstone—any farm machinery usually 
matter how light or how strong the wind blows. operated by one or two men, 


Pumps 400 to1,000 Gallons perHour Moved Anywhere on a Wheelbarrow 








Truth About t Lava Fertilizers 


Extravagant claims are being made 
in the literature that is being dis- 
tributed throughout the southern, 
middle and New England states con- 
cerning the merits of certain lava fer- 
tilizers. Fortunately a complete set 
of analyses of- the same have been 
made at the Massachusetts experi- 
ment station, bulletin 135. 

“The samples which have served for 
the analyses, were forwarded by the 
eompany who were enxious that they 
might be tested both in the field and 
jJaboratory. Many extravagant claims 
are made by the company concerning 
the value of the products. The 
analyses speak for themselves. The 
jlarge amount of insoluble matter and 
lime would indicate some of them to 















be ground limestone, marl or similar | No well too d for the Farm Pump Engine. Can be detached from the pump.and started running in the 
natural products, to which have been Attached to any force pump it provides dairy, laundry, workshop or barn within fifteen minutes. 
added various amounts of nitrate of | Meips 400 to 1,000 gallons per hour. Provides Comes on its own base. Needs no special foundation. 
soda and some form of organic nitro- | ga water at right temperature— neithertoo Everything complete and ready for immediate use. No 
gen. The organic portion of the cold in winter nor too hot in extras to buy. No belts, shafts, arms, jacks, anchor posts, 
nitrogen shows a low availability by Women Costs iess to run than walking beams, etc., needed 

the alkaline-permanganate method, | a8 Well some tank heater. 

indicating inferior materials. Several | @s the water waste and is a . 






of time. Fuller & Johnson 


Farm Pump Engine 







ef the samples contained sufficient 
nitrogen from nitrate of soda to give 
them considerable value. They contain 
yery little or no phosphoric acid, and 
with one exception (the Coba brand) 
little water-soluble potash. They can- 
not, therefore, be called complete fer- 
tilizers. Several of the samples showed 
the presence of free sulphur.” 


Analyses and Value of Ground “Lava” 












Have Your Own 
Fire Department 


Attached to any force pump having air 





Name of Nitro- Pot- Phos- 

brand gen ash phoric a’d Lime Value Price chamber, the Farm Pump Engine es ords 
Yesuvius 1.84 .28 .11 12.86 $7.60 $20 ample fire protection for all farm buildings. 
ee a ee aang het foot stream with considerable 
Chimborazo 23 04 9.34 5.15 > 20 orce. ea or acti int 

Aetna .. 21 none 10.77 3.24 22 | Patented in U. SB. June 15,1909. Also Dominion of Cansds d i “4 é ton any minute of the 
®imboro 23.97 8.37 12.87 30 | Sept 6, 1020, end other forvign countries. Other patents applied for. ay oF DIght. 
Mauna 59 .13 1.96 7.79 20 ‘ 
Coba 1.95 none 11.03 33.44 45 & 
Spata 05 .13 7.38 8.41 18 
eae ee i! 8) Fits Any Pump an a“ kes It Hum 
€arbon’e 0 .11 SI trace 31.07 2.45 12 
Chicride of lava. .12 .17 trace 6.61 86 


that Well Made—Strong and Reliable Get This FREE Engine Book Today 


As high grade in material and workmanship as engines used in best 11 out thie coupon and send it today for eur Big Free Engin 


Attention is called to the fact 
ngine Book which 
automobiles. Perfectly air-cooled and self-o Important working ves iled —- —y— about the Farm Pump Engine. Talk it over with the 


the price quoted is for cash free on 





















































































board (f o b) at factory, so that the ° il . 
y, parts encased in steel. Easy to start and stop. Child can operate it with 7 ae new. Me 
price to the farmer would be con-| safety. Tank holds day’s fel. Runs all day on a few cents’ worth of Doty yp ay ty oo ENGINE BOOK COUPON 
siderably more than this. gasoline. Soon Pays for Itself Sotho weuther in cold ip ¢ FULLER & JOHNSON MFG. 
4 ys r _—w the weather is cold ie co. 
Observe that one of these brands Costs less than a good windmill. Does ten times the work. Farmers te, time zou need one most. 2 Alvin Street, Madison, Wis. 
has a comparative valuation of 86 | everywhere proclaim it the greatest labor and time saver ever usedon denis » ey Fy Send me engine books checked below. 
cents per ton, while its price is $20! pe corm. warns big Cividens every moeth of the ear. Right nowin exhibition. ie inforentct Yn Aico pate my name on your list for 
; Seve i ¥ winter months is the time when you need a Farm Pum ngine most. Lage Ay nes OF . 
weve ral others hav e a valuation of | i win pay for itself in saving the wages of a hired pt poets the log of Fuller ee eae 
from $2.45 to $6 per ton for goods | hardest work for the women folks as well. Makes everybody happy. Doable-Eficiency ae ET EN Ra rad 
which sell at from $12 to $22 a ton. & JOHNSO G. CO. (ES: . . . oan pup I") Geumsanncamae Pi 
l Omitting the two brands to which FULLER HN 8 MF . (sea0) 2 Alvin Street, Madison, Wis. by Ba mee 
’ quite a proportion of nitrogen-con- 
’ taining substance has evidently been 
7 added, the 10 other brands show an $ 00 BUYS A : 
4 average valuation of $4.76 per ton and aus FULLROLL Sere - 
; an average selling price of $18.20 (108 sa. ft.) | Trial ‘ EN 
s per ton! of strictly high grade roof- I q : \ SN = 
‘ In addition to lime this stuff con- ing, either rubber or flint XY SS 
‘a : ‘ nat surface, with cement PAINT | (= FARM 
tains some magnesia, iron, alumina par gaeey t RP IMPLEMENTS 
‘ ‘ P plete. Try Unito % 
. and soda, of which there is believed Most liberal offer ever iff int fone. ~ Sy Unito Gas Engine Farm Fence SEWING 
4 to exist ample quantities in most soils, i Sok teen — Send today ter Pree [Spend best, Wonderful becgnine tm a kha ig A Mr ey Aa a Siecseen Bt eeay = 
2 . ‘ “ 7D ke 4 etyies end 6 > J- 
f and, therefore, no money value can be | inst set at much higher|Sor Sier"sstueni [Fok bert |suies_ fo chore from—| tne qtenee gee ink:| heavy power, me-| rekvotn pie | ers’ or agents 
y attached to the sam«¢ prices. Don't spend adol-| Roofing sad Siding. jafter you id aan eee > dave pare it with any other| guaranteed. Bent gee prety An acne dbp os 
Regardin the comparative valua- lar on roofing until you Sone Ge Bee eaihave used trial. Don't pa "ei8 to ba5 make—then if you don't) on Free Trial to sell | extra close woven at | esasnae 708 
; On g£ pe t have geen = Sh Shipped Oh ong one-fifth etre, te Mind for less want to keep it, send themselves by their | bottom t keep out ata bi bee y 
: tion the Massachusetts station says: ave Fisk. You jback ‘and it|Ylue. Order a it back—we refund even| dependability and |< .dlhesasuene'| ANY Unito ma: 
A “In calculating the relative values of | Jaspuant ROOFING Send No Money| vilcs:rus-| Unito Buggy [in al styles and sizee—| factory prises eave |cauetsrehes| chine om 9 
; the various brands it has been ag- You send ne meney when uemampend csotaet tis pumaatel Ge Se an wan vatetont | ek “he FREE| Send } AL Rae A fence till you get our | See and prove tee 
2 sumed that the organic nitrogen was tay A} Finn spel yon poy | a8 MealPectry for our big free catalogue. "I catalogue. qntahegen. ©. lemtamsh qe equees.| Gap Gus commen 
f derived from only high-grade sources; Write today tor Sree Cate- iaieds” Deo’ ban aa| Pree Send fee sno United Fasteries Company ocestets of 9 number of factories co-operating under one selling 
r potash cp peg wReragee ee for, test an comparison tats Sobre me ai | Big Book explaining the pian that will save you moneys mentioning articles interested = oti, 
f muriate, an e phosphoric acid was i ; paral | GUIDE. Write far this | kinds and low cost The ries ompan ion 
n Valued at the same price as when —- ah 2 — United Facto c yy Stat | A-24, Cleveland, Ohio 
‘ found in wood ashes (3 cents). The 
: lime was valued the same as agricul- 
f tural lime. The valuations must, 6c 99 
Be cccre,ts fercramie co me wrens | Pratt-Elkhart “40 
, in question; in other words, are some- a 
wha Py . te4 " ms 
a _ higher than conditions would is the guietest, simplest and most powerful car 
r Warrant. a - the ‘*40’’ class. hey are in use today in over 
e ° al 
. : Pure-Bred Colts Pay—Good, pure- f the States in the Union. 
red 7 . > nm +] 
SBE irc4 colts are worth at a very con- BACKED BY THIRTY-EIGHT YEARS 
~vS .s & - e 
¢ “ 
Pad ae yeatimate at least $200 per | Ii SUCCESSFUL MANUFACTURING EXPERIENCE 
; * g them is but little greater than —-_ — os designs; 117-inch vies base, Unit 
hat of raisin oat aime ie eae power plant, ree-point suspension, offset 
s from the md x ., Corts, — crank shaft, Bosch Magneto, 34x4-inch tires. 
ni Neel .. eater = — © #. e List Price--$1800.00, Top and wind shield extra. 
’ aaa yhen we take into consider~- We Want a Sample Car in Every Locality—Write for and 
a svion the fact that pure-bred mares . liberal proposition ecurd = 
4 = sold at from $500 to $800 per ELKHART CARRIAGE & HARNESS MPG. CO., Elkhart, Indiana. 
" read, while good grade mares are 
" Worth from $250 to $350 per head, it 
* oaay be readily seen that the ma- tual ‘cost; lowest 
oe mares will sell much closer te up - keep cost 
to geamares than pure-bred colte will | 11.1 operates, deliveting stendl th th Ine engine, adapting it especially ing f wp -y A © 
0 grade ¢ : ne 2 , delivering s ier power than any other me engine, adapting it especially for operating farm machinery etter results 
a et ap — Pure-bred yearlings | and least waste of grain. Lowest fuel cost for it runs on Gasoline, Kerosene, Distillate Gas or Alcohol and has perfect lubrication. Lowest cost because 
e th e brought along in first-class | it delivers greatest available power per horse. A slow speed, high duty engine. Starts easier and qujcker than any other engine, occupies less space, 
ape very frequently sell at from | is less cumbersome, with less vibration, therefore adapting it for either stationary, portable or traction use. IT IS POWER CONTRACTOR'S 
y« $300 to $850 per head.—[ Wayne Dins- FAVORITE ENGINE, No engine made has so wide a range of use. YOU WILL MAKE MISTAKE IF YOU DO NOT WRITE US FOR INFORMATION, 
’ “a . P. to aogie cylinder. 6 to 20 H. P. two cylinder. 30 to four cylinder. State your requirements and get our advice, 


v a # % 
More, Tllinois, PUMP Maoufacturers, West 15th St., Chicago, U.S.A. This is our s8th year. 
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Mix your own fertilizers. 
It's 


to make a perfectly balanced plant food for the 
crops you are putting in and you'll get proof that 
Potash Pays. 

For valuable, information on the mixing, wse and 
value of fertilizers write today for our free literature on 
Home Mixing. ‘. 

We sell Potash through dealers \ ” 
everywhere, or direct to iy 
farmers anywhere in any 
amount ‘om a two-hundred 

pound bag up. 
Get Pree “Potash Pays, 


the simple, satisfactory and 

profitable way. You get exactly what 
your land and crops need and don’t waste a 
cent on make-weights and fillers. Add enough 


POTASH 


Home 


















OLLARS 





THOUSANDS o 
WASHED AWAY. 


HFOR THE “LAND’S SAKE” Tertoce That Fe 
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Terrace That Farm of Yours? 
pt Bostrom ae tnd Rpt ume Go OS 


vation’ eh 


$15.00; money back 


of price 
B= ee If ahve subject te to approval. & ‘Shipping 
Te of BOSTROM-BRADY MFG.CO. 823-” Brunswick Bldg. NEW YORK 








‘the easiest country to 
make a living in I ever saw! © 






Joe Ward of Paragould, was speaking of i's part of Arkansas but if he had been 
telling about Arkansas and East Texas as a whole, he couldn’t have put it better. If 
you would transfer your efforts to the cheaper, richer land there, you would be surprised 


at the difference in your income. 
East Texas is the low price of land. 


The main cause of the big profits in Arkansas and 
It stands to reason, that $30 corn from $10 per 


acre land (such as Mr. Hurd of Lewisville, Ark., speaks of in our book)—that $150 
truck and fruit crops from $10 to $25 per acre land (such as Mr. Story of East Texas 
refers to) is bound to Ft you ahead quicker than the same crops from high priced land, 


where you now are. 


have known case after case of crop raising in 


Arkansas G East Texas 


where the first yield paid for the land, with a margin to spare 


Most anywhere there you can 


buy raw land at $5 to $10 per acre and some of the best cultivated land at $10 to $30. And Arkansas 
and East Texas are normal sections, like yours, with a normal climate and normal conditions. All 
the staple creps, as well as fruits and truck, yield as much or more there than where you are, on 


land that cost a fourth or half as much as yours. The c/imate lets cattle graze ali year. 
Phillips farm, Judge Stacy pointed out 120 cattle grazing, and said: 


Murra 


On the 
“That bunch will be 


ready for market in May and they've never eaten a grain of corn, except what they found in 
flelds after crops had been gathered. They'll not cost Phillips more than $19 a head and will bring 


$55 to $63 each.” 


The big advantages of this country are being found out. 
and prices are boomed. Hundred 


Send for your free copies while i Aave them. Write me tonight. 


E. W. LaBeaume, G.P.& T.A.,St.L.S.W.Ry., 1447 Pierce Bldg.. St. Louis, Mo. 


Get there before places 
s of farmers are taking advantage of the cheap 
excursions twice each month via Cotton Belt Route,to look around—why not 
te Our booklets are the kind that farmers can figure from—chuckful of bedrock 

acts that are bound to interest you, showing scores of actual crop growing scenes. 











HOW TO CO-OPERATE 


By HERBERT MYRICK. A manual for co- 
rators. This book describes the how yather 
an the wherefore of co-operstion. In other 4 

words it tells how to manage~a co-operative store, 

farm or factory, co-operative dairying, banking and 


| 
fit 
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fire rance and ye ge ~ farmers’ om- — a 
en’e exchanges for buying and selling. The = 
directions given are based upon the actual experi- 
ence 6 ul co-operative enterprises in all 
parts of the United States. The character and am 

it to the atten- aa 


of all men and women who desire to better 
condi’ 
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MANURES AND FERTILIZERS 














FERTIL 


The Best Fertilizers Cheapest 


Fertilizers that cost the farmer $15 
or less per ton are tlassed as low 
grade, medium grade $18 to $24, high 
grade over $24. The number of such 
fertilizers analyzed by the Massachu- 
setts station last year (bulletin 135) 
and the results thereof thus compare: 














High ny oe 
grade era grade 
Number of brands eae ~ ye 8 151 20 67 
— 
pte tetgttsecsess 33.51 $27.80 
Average. *‘valuation’* per ton $28. i 21.04 $15.61 
Average difference in money, 
ee A db nnt nanan do $9.59 $12.47 12.19 
Pereentage difference between 
cost ee —. naka 33 69 78 
‘itrogen. 
(or Iba in 1 100” Wwe c of “the 
fertilizer) ....+...+-eess 4.22 2.65 1.77 
Phosphoric acid, available 17.14 7.67 7.01 
Petash average percentage’ 4.63 5.06 3.06 


Pounds of available plant 
food in 100 lbs of fertilizer i9 15 


What the Above Table Sliows 


1. That the percentage difference 
or pereentage exceSs of the selling 
price over the valuation in the low 
grade fertilizer is over twice. what it 
is in the high grade goods. 

2. That with a 38% advance in 
price over the low grade fertilizer, the 
high grade furnishes over 84% increase 
in commercial value. 

3. The average high grade _ fer- 
tilizer, with a 14.6% advance in price 
over the medium grade goods, fur- 
nishes about 23% more plant food and 
about 37% increase in commercial 
value. 

4. That with a 38% advance in 
price over the low grade fertilizer, the 
high grade furnishes more than 78% 
increase in available plant food. 

5. The medium grade goods ccst 
about 20% more than the low grade 
goods and furnish over 34% greater 
commercial value. 

6. That the per cent of nitrogen 
and potash is very much higher in 
the high grade goods than in the 
low or medium grade. 

7. Aton of the average high grade 
fertilizer furnishes about 49 pounds 
more nitrogen, 2% pounds mrcre avail- 
able phosphoric acid and 91 pounds 
more of actual potash than does a ton 
of the low grade goods. 

8 A ton of the average high grade 
fertilizer furnishes about 31 pounds 
more nitrogen and about 51 pounds 
more potash than does a ton of the 
medium grade goods. 


— 
to 


Cost per Pound in Cents 


of each of the different forms of actual 
plant food furnished in the average 
fertilizer of the three classes above 
named: 


Low Medium High 

Element grade grade grade 

| Perea rerrrerrr 35.6¢ 31.9¢ 26.76 
Potash mas muriate).......... 7.6 6.8 5.7 
Py. eee 8.0 7.2 6.0 

phosphoric acid...... 7.1 6.4 5.3 

Insoluble phosphoric acid..... 3.6 3.2 2.7 


“This table emphasizes the marked 
increase in the cost of plant food 
wherever the low and medium grade 
fertilizers are purchased. It. shows 
that nitrogen has cost 8.96. cents, 
available phosphoric acid about 2 
cents, and potash 1.9 cents per pound 


MORE in the average low grade fer- 


tilizer than in the average high grade 
goods.”’ 

‘Tt shows that nitrogen has cost 5.19 
cents, the available phosphoric acid 
1.11 cents, and the potash 1.1 cents 
MORE per pound in the average me- 
dium grade goods than in the average 
high grade fertilizer.” 

In other wards, high grade fer- 
tilizers furnish actual plant food at 
from 20 to 50% less cost per pound 
than. do the so-called low grade or 
low priced fertilizers. 

The station goes-on to say with 
much truth: “A comparison with the 
previous year shows that more high 
grade brands were sold in 1910 than 
in the previous year. ‘There is, how- 
ever, altogether too large a proportion 
of low and medium grade brands sold 
at present (55% of the whole). It is 
evident that too many purchasers se- 
lect a fertilizer for its low cost and 
without much regard to the plant food 
which they are getting. The object 
in buying a fertilizer should be to get 


the largest amount of plant food in 
the proper form and proportion for 
the least money. The ‘high grade 
goods approach as near this ideai as is 
possible in case of factory-mixed fer- 
tilizers. It costs just as. much to 
FREIGHT, CART and HANDLE the 
low grade fertilizers as it does the 
high grade. Nitrogen and potash in 
low grade fertilizers cost from a third 
to a half more than if obtained from 
high grade goods. 

“THE FARMER CANNOT AF.« 
FORD TO BUY LOW GRADE FER« 
TILIZERS.” 


Value of Small Farm 


Jd. E. QUINN, NEW JERSEY 






























































































Since the husbandman has learned 
that it is not a question of how many 
acres he tills, but rather how much 
he can produce to the acre, the small 
farm has come to its own and fig- 
ures as a prime factor in the valua- 
tion of an agricultural district. To 
learn how to get the most out of the 
land and at the same time keep the 
land in good condition has~ required 
years of experiment and study. It 
is the result of this study and of the 





experiments that made-the farm 
crops of New Jersey worth in round 
figures $63,000,000 last year. This 


is an increase of $3,000, over the 
preceding year, and the advance is 
due more to the smal! farm_than to 
anything else. 

New Jersey is essentially the Mecca 
of the small farmer because of the 
markets aecessible in New York and 
Philadelphia. In this state many 
young men are turning their atten- 
tion to crop growing to make a per- 
manent investment of their time and 


talents. They are studying agricul- 
ture in the colleges. While it is true 
there still exists some prejudice 


against book farming, socalled, this 
prejudice is as narrow in its limits as 
it is in fts reason. The successful! 
scientific farmer has made his plodding 
neighbor sit up and take notice. Here 
is the word of a local authority on 
this point: 

“When men find it profitable to 
attend school four years to learn one 
branch of agriculture it can be read- 
ity seen what a great business farm- 
ing has become. It also shows that 
a course of study in farming is neces- 
sary for the successful pursuit of agri- 
culture. In a few years it will b: 
rarity to find farmers who scorn 
scientific principles. The possibilitics 
of farming have by no means been 
exhausted. In the years to come no 
business will advance more rapidly: 
nor attain more wonderful results 
than agriculture.” 

The small farm is a boon to the 
county exchange, while the exchange 
is the friend of the small farm. By 
reason of the many small farms the 
membership in the exchange is in- 
creased to a number that guarantees 
respectful -consideration from the 
railroads, which would not be the 
case with a limited number. And the 
exchange gives the small farm the 
same facility to ship produce and the 
same freight rate secured to. the 
larger farm. All through New Jersey 
there is.a constant and growing dec- 
mand for small farms at good prices. 
The -number of people tired of the 
nerve-racking bustle and noise of tie 
city and who yearn for the country is 
ever on the increase. Naturally these 
folk turn to the small farms. In 
number the failures among the farm- 
efs are not to be compared with the 
failures in trade; and it is rare, in- 
deed, that the person who takes ‘hold 
of a patch of land, even a novice, 
fails to make it yield him a substan- 
tial revenue—that is, if he has any 
gumption and is not afraid of hard 
work. 


~ 





Buggy Beans—T. L.-P., Ohio: The 
trouble with your beans is that they 
are infested with weevils. ‘There is 
only one way to combat these crcea- 
tures; namely, to suffocate the. buss. 
This is done by putting all the seed 
in a tight receptacle and. pouring 
some sulphide of carbon in a saucer 
placed on top of the seed, then tight- 
ly closing the box or hin. The fumes 
are very inflammable, therefore they 
should not be exposed to a lisht. 
There are several precautions that 
can be taken to prevent future in- 
jury: namely, to avoid planting bus- 
gy seed, to gather every scrap of seed 
at harvest and fumigate it as already 
suggested; to avoid throwing aw2y 
any seed that is infected, This should 

be burned, ground or fed to poultry. 
The game remarks apply to peas, lu- 
pines and several other leguminous 
plants. 
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Sec George H. Stevenson 
Great credit is due Mr Stevenson 
and his corps of assistants for the 
success of the national corn show. 
Mr Stevenson is also manager of the 
wational corn exposition, 





King Corn Honored 


[From Page 196.] 
filth and dirt inside and out, and ill- 
kept, poorly fed cows. In contrast and 
opposite were modern sanitary appli- 
ances, with a dozen pure-bred cows, 
all properly fed and housed. 
Thousands of visitors had driven 
home to them the real meaning of 
modern methods in dairying. In this 
same connection the various dairy dis- 
plays are worthy of mention. Dairy 
products, dairy utensils and the vari- 
eus appliances in dairy work were on 
exhibition or displayed and demon- 
strated, 


Corn Day an Interesting Event 

The corn day exercises brought out 
a big audience. Representative farm- 
ers from ail parts of the country. were 
in attendance. All things considered, 
t was not only the largest corn meet- 
ing ever held, but it brought out the 
keenest discussion, A great many 
people think that our corn expositions 
have been going along the wrong road. 
Many think the corn investigations 
have been entirely too theoretical be- 
cause their work is based on wrong 
fundamental principles. 

Instead of studying the methods of 
leading corn growers who know how 
to grow large corn crops, mere guess 
corn standards have been set up by 
propagandists and investigators , who 
have not even followed the accepted 
roads that real scientific men take in 
seeking truth, or laws, or facts. In 
other words; there is a feeling that 
entirely too much corn experimental 
work is being Gone in the cause. of 
corn science and corn experiments. by 
experimental men who are not-. by 
temperament or training . scientific 
men. Consequently the corn move- 
Ment is being “balled up,” so to speak, 





THE NATIONAL CORN SHOW 


with neither common sense nor prac- 
tical facts back of the. vast mass of 
useless data that have been accumus 
lated. 

Some of this feeling manifested it- 
self in the discusion of the relation- 
ship between corn type and corn yield. 
One school of corn workers has little 
sympathy with ,the arbitrary corn 
standards that have been set up as 
correct ideals to be followed.in corn 
breeding. The fact that corn yields 
have not been influenced in any dis- 
cernible way by these’ theoretical 
standards is being more and more 
accepted .as proof enough that this 
work has been developed in the wrong 
way. Practically speaking. the work. 
as initiated, was wrong in the first 
place. It was unscientific from the 
start. 

Had all corn investigations sought 
to determine the secrets behind the 
great yields of corn, instead of at- 
tempting to guess what mere type will 
do, the corn cause would be far more 
advanced than it is today. The Ohio 
corn association has recognized these 
facts from the start, and as a result 
the utility corn class was organized, 
and promises much in way of corn im- 
provement. If corn shows in the fu- 
ture are to be conducted along lines 
of fancy points and pretty ears, let 
these be professional in spirit and 
from the corn fanciers’ point of view 
rather than from the unreasonable, 
unsubstantiated, untrue claim that the 
score card’s best ear is the ear that 
will produce the most corn, When 
this fairy tale is acknowledged as a 
fairy tale corn improvement work will 
be put on a more rational basis, with 
both common sense and true scientific 
methods back of it. 

Based on results now available only 
negative results have been secured, In 
other words, the immense expenditure 
of public money for corn experiments 
has only shown that the score card 
requirements mean nothing, because 


yield, the very thing wanted, bears 

little relation to the Very things that 

our corn propagandists have so stren- 

uously insisted as being of the greatest 
[To Page 224.] 





























GRAND CHAMPION SWEEPSTAKES TEN  EARS~ CORN: 


At the national 


February 11, corn 


show held in 
Clore of the prize for the best 10. ears of corn was won by Roy D. 
© of Indiana. Pictured here is the corn exhibited. 


Columbus, O, January .30 to 


Mr Clore is but 


19 y ‘ 
Omaha ae and his father was the winner of the same prize last year at 
at $100): -2e_rePhy won by this young man here photographed is valued 


truly, not so bad. 








ONE OF OUR 40 DESIGNS 


A Wing Piano or Player 
Piano Shipped Absolutely FREE 


_We, the’ manufacturers of Wing Pianos for 43 years, will send you a genuine Wing 
, or Wing Player Piano, tested and guaranteed by us without one penny from 
you. We will ship the piano free with all freight 
paid in advance by us. You are not out one 
cent in money or trouble. This is an offer never 
equaled before by a big manufacturer. An offer 
direct from one of the largest manufacturers of 
os in the world, This offer is backed by a 
orty-year guarantee by the manufacturer. This 
offer places you in-the very same position as if 
> you- were a dealer. You buy at exactly the 
same price as the dealer pays.» You do business 
direct with the factory which has sent out 

more than 42,000 pianos. 
Think: of what this.offer means! We allow 
u to keép ‘the genuine’ Wing piano in your 
ouse for four full weeks without paying any- 
body anything. You play onit. Use it just as ifit 
were your own. Take music lessons on it. Test it 
‘in every way. Compare it with any other piano 
you :wish.: Decide..yourself. There won't be 
any salesman around to bother you. You may 
be:sure that if you decide to keep the Wing none 
of the mhoney goes into the salary of salesmen. Every cent 
into the. pi because you deal with the men who 

a roy Piano se y' 

Did You Ever Have a Piano in Your Home ? 


If ast, haven’t you often—often—wished that you did 
have one 













































































A Player Piano Ship i FREE 


If you choose you may havea Player 
Piano shipped right to you for a four 
weeks’ free trial—a piano that any one 
can‘ learn to play in five minutes--@ 
piano that gives delightful music the 
moment it comes into the home. 

We are the first manufacturers to 
make this stupendous offer to ship a 
Player Piano positively free. No other 
yf ever cape 0p make sock 
an offer. ecan ship a Wing 
Piano because it: is p ah periect 
in construction, workmanship and ad- 








The delights of sitting before a splendid instru- [! d 
ment—the supreme sure it gives—is known only to jJustment. Send the coupon for our big 
those ing a good piano. ‘our opportunity is here offer. 





mow. You may have a piano in your home any time you 
want it.. You may use it for 4 weeks positively without expense to you. After the four weeks’ free 
trial are up make your decision. Either keep the 

Have You an Old Organ piano or send it back, just as you choose. We 
or Piano? you not to keep it unless you are fully satisfied— 
. / y more than satisfied. Unless you are charmed with 

If you have an old organ or piano we will al- 

low you a good price ‘in exchange for a Wing Wi 


the egigutial ears +, bosety, Se 
Piano. Get our free book which explains all | it. ievGe Oak clap Guar t oll aaes 
about it. We will tell you-just what we will Wing. 


ause we want every Wing to 
give you in dollars-and cents. Find out how If for any reason—any reason whatscever— 





much you can for that old or piano you desire to resurn the piano you are at liberty to 
eayyey, Send the free coupon for our big J do ‘so. Then we will pay the freight back to 





factory. You are not out one cent. You have 
‘ the use of a Wing Piano for four weeks. Send 
free coupon for our big piano book. This book tells you all about this tremendous offer. 


We furnish the following articles FREE with 
every Wing Piano 

Handsome atool of the very latest design. 

A beautiful brocatel drapery, French Velour drapery, Japan- 

ese silk scarf, China silk scarf or a satin damask scarf. 


‘OUR FAMOUS NOTEACORD (The automatic music teacher which aids you 
es learning to ples: Itisa teacher which never becosnes tired and never 
Send nm. 


& 13th St. | 

makes a the free coupo: New York City. 
nd FREE Now for Free ont tho chghtest eb- 
Se Piano Book PA yA 
F Pike to eet 


thing, I woul: 
This book is absolutely free. It is the biggest piano book ever published. It tells you free, full information 
just how to judge my A It contains ten teste to apply to every plano. Apply these your wonderful free ship-| 
teste to ong Pee and you will know absolutely whether that piano isa 

















good piano « mont a the now ote 
fis book is invaluable to anybody who intends to buy a piano now or in ighest grade Wing Piano. Please 
tne future. With this book of Lins bee: Be we will also send our handsome —, ave gy edad = 
Art Catalog showing many of the Wing designs in full color. You .see WHY Rhy piving me tosts 
we can give you an absolute forty-vear guarantee —s forty-year guarsutee othen tnnorteat tefermation Gon aati 
from the manufactarer. Isn't thie better than « second-hand guarantee from ple who may want to buy a piano. 4 
a emall dealer? Besides, you know HOW Wing are Fm —— you 
them straight from the factors. Why take a chance on a piano 
ee you-don't know Where it is made—a piano which is merely } 
branded with a name—a name which CANNOT mean the seasoning and 
workmanship which goes into a Wing. Don't negléet to get our free 
Sexid the free coupon today. 


WING & SON (, 33s) My address ie--++ s+0+ sees vvne see eens sone ones snes seeet, 


13th St. and 9th Ave. , Dept. 209, New York City 


My mame is... 004 vee ctovccest cose conccnsoaalt 







No letter necessary; coupon wil) do; ne obligation t= gut 
ting the 156-page book, etc., all free. 
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PRACTICAL FARMERS PREFER 


practical machines 
“JOHNSTON farm machines 


practical 
FACTION ia every civilized country. 
Simplicity, 


JOHNSTO 


send booklet. 


BOX102.M 





with no experimental or “‘freakish’’ featutes; they know that 
represent 
lines. The name JOHNSTON on farm machinery spells SATIS- 


strength and durability characterize all JOHNSTON ma- 

chines. They are easily operated, cheaply maintained; and adaptable to all con- 
ditions of soil and grain. They cost more to manufacture, but cost the farmer 
00 more than cheaply-built machines and give much longer dependable service. 
The JOHNSTON No. 10 Mower has many good features; outs a clean 

~ | swath in any grass on level or hillside; easy to operate, to pass obstructions and 
turn corners; simple and strong; the best Mower made for long service. 


Hay 
and Orchard Harrows, and 


Write to-day for JOHNSTON i911 catalog—it’s free 
and full of valuable farm machinery information. Or advise 
what machine you are particularly interested in, and we'll 


Rakes, Manure Spreaders, 
rows, Side-Delivery Rakes, Mowers, 
Corn “inders, Disc 


THE JOHNSTON HARVESTER CO. 





the most advanced development along 


We 





Farm 
MACHINERY 


























’a Round 


MORE PRODUCTIVE 


he value. Acres of swampy land reciaimed 


Earliest and easiest 

Soares a fy, water; 
Ine 

made te 


Drain Tile requirement. We make Sewer 
e Brick, Chimney Tope, Encanstic Side Walk Sit etc. Write 
and prices. ON tM, JACKBOR, 70 Third A 70» Albany, a. 





where. Ferry’ 
tan Seed od Anmaal 
free on request, 

















ALFALFA 


All Northern grown, guaranteed to be 99 percent 
pure and free from dodder. Write for free sample 
on which we invite youto get Government tests. 
This an should preduce hay at $60 per acre] an- 
mually. instructions on growing. 


Northern grown and of .strongest vitality. We 
handle export grade only and can furnish grass 
mixture suitable for any soils. Write for catalog. 


WING SEED CO., Box 231 Mechenicsburg, O. 
DATS: c. c. TALE, - No. 9, 
New en o. 


BUY DIRECT, SAVE MONEY and GET THE BEST 
Peach tees, Su fine at $4.00 per hundred. 
Apple bi “all kinds of Trees and Berry Plants 


Sunset FOS asm, Bex 18, Moscow, 0. 

Mention This 5; Wee Adveriers: 90% 
wi & pt 

Journal mill tet « very prom 





SWEDISH SELECT— the best grown. 
w ‘7 a sam le and re “~ of Exp. 
Corn and Potatoes. 











THE NEW FARMER 


The “rube” has been succeeded by 
the “agriculturist.”- There's as much 
difference between the “rube” and 
“agriculturist” as between corn and 
cucumbers. The modern farmer is a 
business man, a student, and a pro- 
gressionist. The result is a great 

change in. cul- 
tural methods. 

Mould-board 

plows and drag 
cultivators are 
being replaced 
by “Cutaway” 
tools. Farmers 
now realize that 
cultivation is not 
merely a matter 
of softening the 
ground. Thor- 
ough, frequent 
cultivation. stirs 
the .so‘l, lets in 
air and sunshine and new life, killing 
foul vegetation. “Cutaway” tools 
effect perfect sub-soil connections; 
. Save. time and labor; increase crops 

25% to 50%. 

Send postal to-day. to The Cutaway 
Harrow Co., Higganum, Conn.,- for 
new booklet “INTENSIVE CULTI- 
VATION.” It’s free. Adv. 


ST-REGI 











EVERBEARING 
RASPBERRY 


continuously from J to 
October of same year, The 
first to ripen and the last. Ber- 


ries large, of bright red color 
and excellent quality ™ ship 
* 200 miles in lass order. 

Absolutely hardy a ea 
> Onr new catalog Free—tells 
how to choose and grow small 
fruits ‘that produce 

J. T. LOVETT, \ 


Bex 141 Little Silver, B. J. 














THAT DO NOT DISAPPOINT 


Selt'c on The Ford Plan, which guar. 
satisfaction and saves you 
Sener on every purchase, cat 


SEED 


log tells tit, gives ener iptionn ond low oy 
wat sean Pell Garden, Flower and Fiel Pota 
Shrabs and Small Fruit Plants. Com 

tims als trom our customers. It’s free, 


FORD SEED €CO., Dept, 42 Ravenna, Ohio. 





INTERESTING CROP 


Peanuts in Mild Climates 


ISAAC MOTES, MISSOURI — 





There is no reason why peanuts 
should not be grown much more ex- 
tensively. Peanuts do best on @ loose, 
sandy, friable, well-pylverized soil of 
average fertility. They should be 
planted in low, flat beds about 3 feet 
wide, about 3 feet apart in the row, 
two kernels to the hill. The nuts for 
planting should be carefully selected, 
and should not be allowed to get too 
dry in winter else they will be a long 
time sprouting when planto@ Shell 
them carefully, so as not to break the 
inner covering, and plant about 2 
inches deep in the middle of the beds, 
about corn planting time, or a little 
after, as the plants are very delicate 
and easily damaged by cold. 

When the vines first come up they 
show two large, tender leaves, but 
soon begin to extend -slender little 
branches or arms, Which grow up- 
ward at first, but as they get longer 
their weight bears them to the ground. 
These branches may, in a full-grown 
vine, be 30-or 40 in number, and 2 
feet long, growing straight out from 
the root in all directions, so the vine 
at maturity may be 4 feet across, 

By the time these little arms are 
about 8 inches long they begin to send 
into the air tiny shoots on which are 
yellow, blue or purple flowers like 
buttercups. Directly beneath these, 
growing straight down into the 
ground, small, sharp-pointed shoots 
appear, like long, white shoe pegs. It 
is on these shoots that the peanuts 
grow, from 1 to 2% inches below the 
surface. These flowers and shoots will 
be very thick upon the branches, so 
much so that each branch 2 feet long 
may have 40 peanuts growing into the 
ground under it, and with 30 to 40 of 
these arms it may be seen that a fair 
sized vine will bear a good many pea- 
nuts, 

What cultivation the peanuts get 
must come when they are young, for 
after the vines bend down and begin 
to creep along the ground and bloom 
they should not be disturbed. The 
ground for 2 feet around the vines 
should be raked smooth and level, and 
the peanuts left to shift for them- 
selves. For this reason the land should 
be free of grass and weeds. 


Points to Observe in Gathering 


In gathering the peanuts as much 
attention should be given to the con- 
dition of the vines as to the maturity 
of the nuts, for the vines make ex- 
cellent winter feed for cattle and hogs, 
and the more peanuts left on them the 
better. The vines should not be al- 
lowed to become too dry-or yellow, 
and should be gathered before frost. 
But, on the other hand, the later they 
are dug the more peanuts you will 
gather, of course, and the,better pas- 
ture the field will. he .for the hogs 
afterward. 

In Virginia and North Carolina a 
peanut digger or plow is used with @ 
long arm which extends in under the 
vines, loosening the ground on each 
side of the row and cutting the tap- 
root, but if you. have only a small 
patch you can dig them with a pick or 
a grubbing hoe with a-long, slender 
blade. Dig under the vines in a circle, 
gradually gettihg nearer, then lft the 
vines up carefully on: one side to al- 
low you-to cut the taproot. Then pull 
the vine up slowly and gently, shake 
the dirt off and spread it, bottom side 
up, on the ground, or hang it up 
somewhere in the hope that one or 
two rains will wash off all the dirt. 


Where to Plant the Crop 

A good plan is to plant peanuts 
along your clover field or wheat field, 
where you can dry the vines on the 
freshly cut clover or wheat stubble. 
Or plant several long rows along each 
partition fence through your fields and 
hang the vines on the fence to dry 
and take the first autumn rain. Or 
plant them in your orchard, three or 
four. rows midway between the rows 
of fruit trees, and hang the vines on 
the trees. The peanuts may be picked 
in the field, and the vines stacked on 
the ground, under a shelter, or cov- 
ered with wheat straw, or they ‘may 





- into ‘the pine woods where there 





be hauled to the barn and stored 
away, 2uts and all, and picked during 
wet weather or very cold weather, 
when it is: impossible to work in tte 
fields. 

In speaking about the manner of 
cultivating peanuts it is understood 
that I mean the ordinary Virginia pea- 
nut with white hulls. There are severai 
varieties. The Spanish peanut is more. 
like a bush, from 4 to 12 inches high 
The branches do not lie upon the 
ground, but stick up at an angle of 
40 or 45 degrees, and the peanuts 
cluster thickly around the root of the 
branch where it leaves the stalk. This 
peanut should be planted a little 
deeper than the Virginia peanut 
give more space for the shoots to 
form in the ground before the 
branches get out. The Spanish peanut 
is hardly as prolific as the ordinary 
white variety, and the quality of the 
nuts is hardly so good, but they can 
be planted thicker in the row and are 
much easier to gather. The hulls of 
the Spanish peanut are pale brown or 
reddish. 


to 





Experiences in Tree Planting 


L. B. PIERCE, SUMMIT COUNTY, 0 





I have had occasion within the last 
half dozen years to plant a large 
number of ornamental trees which [ 
got from a large nursery I have been 
dealing with 40 years. When I looked 
around in their storage house, it 
seemed to me the trees could not live. 
They kept the roots damp, but I have 
not lost a tree yet that I have plant- 
ed myself, out of 150, and some of 
the things, in the line of ornamental 
trees, such as fancy evergreens, haw- 
thorns and others, are hard to plant 

My method is to heel in the trees, 
sometimes pruning the roots a little, 
but I rarely bother them at all. I 
put the roots in the hole, and fill the 
hole with what we call potting dirt, 
a sandy, fibrous loam. I fill the hole 
clear to the top with that, and pour 
in all the water that I can get in, 
and I very rarely lose a tree. The 
trees that I have planted in the last 
four Years all grew. I believe it is 
a damage to the trees to cut away 
the top, I have planted a good many 
evergreen trees, and there may be a 
difference in that. I suppose there 
is. Some of them I have planted with 
the entire top, and some with the top 
cut off, and those with the entire top 
have grown the best. I think they 
do better that way. 

In regard to the fibrous roots, 
there is a great deal believed about 
this that is not so. I have planted a 
great many pear trees without any 
fibrous roots at all, and if they are 
properly used they strike out just as 
well as if they were covered with 
fibers. You can keep the roots alive 
and fresh in the ordinary hc ndling 
and care of nurserymen, and the trees 
will live if the man planting them 
does his duty. I believe the only way 
to get the dirt between the roots is 
to puddle; and I believe even in clay, 
if you keep it mulched so that the 
clay will not bake, the puddling will 


_ answer. 





Profits in Chestnuts 
I have been raising chestnuts for 


some years, writes Horate Roberts of 
Burlington county, N J. When I 





started as a very young man the 
business was new, so I began in 4 
small way, not putting money in it 
at all.” Such a thing as grafting chest- 


I went 
were 
seedling chestnuts, cut trees out of 
the way, put a fefite around a 10- 
acre plot and let the cattle come in t? 
help do. the trimming, in this way 
working at a minimum expense. 

_ ¥ have-'practiced only one form of 
grafting, viz, the ordinary cleft, the 
same as is used in grafting the apples 
The twigs are cut early in February 
and put in*the ice house, so as to be 
held back, By April 20, when we ar 
done with other grafting, we start 
our chestnuts, Many scions die back 
but these keep working away yee 


nuts was rare at that time. 


after year until we get a stand. Th 
chestnuts have always paid from tht) 
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start. I enjoyed the work, and at 
ence began to sell wood for grafting, 
and very soon began to derive revenue 
from the nuts. The sprouts on which 
grafting is done are cut about as high 
up @s my eyes; at that hight they are 
about as thick as my two fingers. 
This size heals over much more read- 
ily than larger sizes. In this respect 
the chestnut is more difficult to graft 
than apples. I care for my chestnut 
trees at odd times, with ordinary farm 
help. I was able to buy a large or- 
ehard adjoining me a few years ago 
for a good deal less than the owner 
had spent on it. It has paid me very 
well. 

Up to the present time we do not 
understand how to keep or cure the 
nuts, but are learning. One of our 
great troubles is the worm. I found 
in treating the nuts with carbon-disul- 
phide it did the work. As soon as 
gathered the nuts are put in a barrel, 
and a saucer with four or five table- 
spoonfuls liquid. placed at the top of 
the barrel, which is then closed up 
tight. After three or four. hours the 
barrel is opened and the nuts dumped 
on the packing house floor to air. To 
be sure, the worms are there, just the 
same, but the buyers do not object 
because the worms do not come out 
and crawl all over their stores. By 
treating and packing the nuts at o» 
the worms do not seem to develop. 
That simple remedy costs less than 2 
cents a bushel as we apply it. 

Last year the revenue would make 
a good rent for the land they grew 
on and a minimum expense on land 
where I cannot raise anything else. 
Some neighbors who have gone into 
the business as a specialty have not 
succeeded so well. Our chief varieties 
are Cooper, Paragon, Numbo and 
Scott. Most of my grafting has been 
with suckers, but if I wanted to start 
with nuts I wculd recommend home 
growing rather than buying nursery 
trees, because these frequently die. 


Dwarf Pears are young and abun- 
dant bearers, occupy but little space, 
ean be planted in corners, along the 
borders of orchards and fields, in the 
yard or garden, and furnish an abun- 
dant supply of this delicious fruit. If 
a larger tree is desired they ean be 





planted 4 or 5 inches deeper than 
they stood in the nursery, so as to 
develop roots on the pear. They will 


then grow to what is called half 
standards. The Duchess makes the 
best dwarf tree; the fruit is very large 
and of excellent quality; thay are, 
however, poor self-pollenizers. A few 
trees of the Howell should be planted 
with them. The writer has a half- 
standard Duchess that has borne from 
three to four boxes. per year for the 
past five years, and has sold from $1.65 
to $3.50 per box net. The dwarf 
pear may be planted in orchards from 
10 to 12 feet apart; the half standards 
should be planted 15 feet apart. I be- 
lieve we in this state do not properly 
appreciate the value of the dwarf 
pear.—[Dr J. H. Divine, Colorado. 
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The Harrow Without A Rival 
—The One Big A Real 30-Day 


Free Trial 










ERE’S the harrow you want because it’s made right, 
works right and the price is right. It’s the 
original tongueless disc, with patented 

features no other manufacturer 

can use. That’s why’other tongue- 
less discs are weak imitations. Get 
the genuine—the Detroit-American 

—because it’s the first tongueless 
disc ever invented—years ahead of any 

other and the biggest Aarrow value 

offered foday. We let you prove it 
on the most /ideral othe ever made, 


A real 30 day free trial—no money 
in advance, no deposit, and we pay 
the freight. You take no risk deforeyou 
buy and our wnlimited-time guarantee 

rotects you forever. The Detroit-American 
the only harrow good enough to back up a guarantee like this. The reason is High 
age A combined with bed-rock factory prices. Read the proof of quality—some of 


e features of the 
The Original 


Detroit-American 7.. 2re icc 


You would not use an old-fashioned” tongue disc ~/enables the wheels to pass over uneven places and stones, 
another day if you knew the time-saving, work-saving, / without disturbing the perfect balance of the frame, 
horse-saving advantages ofa Detroit-American Jongueless. — — Mae cut to an 7 as - a aeanerts, Cepth, 

e Detroit-American has double levers. Each 
No heavy, useless tongue to pound and thresh the horses, = section w orks independently—to meet every con- 0 














































give them sore necks and put them out of commission just dition. The sectors are steel, in one piece, 
when you need them most. The tongueless disc lets each Adjustable hold-downs enable you to regulate 
horse pull his share without interference, turning corners depth of cut, Disc sections do not strike 
easily and allows you to work close to fences because there  togetherinthecenter. Awdthrustis taken 
is no pole to catch. up bya Hard Maple Ring bearing which Co. 

The Detroit. American is the only all-steel tongueless disc has been bor ed in oil to insure long 
made. This means practically no chance of breakage, no wearing qualities without friction. Detrolt, Mich. 
repairs, no delays, no waiting for new parts in the bitsy season, Pipe oilers. Long blade scrapers. 8 
no express bills—none of those troubles common to men who The only harrow with steel sep- Le — big! 
have cast ironharrows. The entire frame and front trucks are 4rators between disc blades. your low, direct factory prise. 
steel. The steel wheels have wide tires and do not cut intothe Let us tell you the other 
soil. The steel axle is high-arched and gives good clearance. important advantages of 
Trucks are attached to frame by means ofa flexible pivot which the Detroit-American. 


The One All-Stee!l Harrow 97 Our REAL 30 Days’ Free Trial y 4 


Choose from the 16 sizes which cut 
from 4 ft. to 10 ft. in width. We furnish 16, 18 or inch blades as ordered and Cutaway style 
if desired. Don’t buy a harrow till you we — big book and /ow freight paid price. Town.... 
get our money-saving book and price. Becomea 
Sst i ha: bi 1 M 
Send Coupon Now «: judges values, nnes nav FL gah Ly tt y A 
line of Endless and Return Apron Machines. Also’ ivators. Don’t wait. Send coupon now ora R. F.D 
postal for the guide to the right harrow at the right price. Address 
AMERICAN HARROW ©CO., 1242 eee, Detroit, Mich. 
(Warehouses in Many Cities Insure Prompt Delivery) 
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|'HOW TO CO-OPERATE 




















By HERBERT MYRICK. A manual for coe 
' operators. This book describes the how rather 
bm than the wherefore of co-operation, In other 
words it tells how to manage a co-operative store, 
| farm or factory, co-operative dairying, banking and 
fire insurance and co-opuerative farmers’ and wom- 
Gasoline = ware Machine 9) 3.3 ne ae ane ee 
irections given are based upon the actual expe 
Has 3% Heree- a oe ence of successful co-operative enterprises in alt 
Tt cupnne Bouzies at pressure of Sane Sees Seager ores. and this parts of the United States. The character and 
service can easil ‘rad i , = etait usefulness of the book commend * to the — 
=f tue tio: f all men and women who desire to ec 
A Complete Spraying Rig Rig rca Seale shop, shell or Amy can your their ‘cane. Illustrated. $50 pages. Sx? inches. 
Grose, 5E8 Che arenes Coes ot churn at a tull hncof Harrel, Knap k, GSE ccqnoncconcccdesccecesccccecoceseccoscccepocses $1.00 
orse-Power vv adh Sheek =pe— neo naprec oa 
Power Potato Sprayer Bete. Catal Fr Le ~ ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
+ 7 
- FIELD FORCE PUMP CO. Kansas City, Mono pot Lous: Mo 489 Lafayette Street, New York 
Lost Boston, ‘ '° 
10-11th St.. ELMIRA, N.Y. c.P. & Co WwW Va. in writing any of or as. 
ALZATS Mention vertisers. You will gets 
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next year. 
in a corner of your oat field—15 to 2D bushels wilde it— ne thle will give you enough 
: aA: enough tak ir rie Mi 


for y 
A BRS seed patch 
in another section of vom 
, grading 


— 3 en by carefu: 
wet in and Largest a be crop weve one. 


GALLOWAY BROS.-BOWMAN CO. cn ges “ 








Will the Farmers of this country ever wake 
up to the true, serious and deplorable con- 
dition of the Oat Crop of America? The 


! Read This! #2222323 


What Kind of Oats Are You Going to Sow This Year? 


Are you going to sow the sa old, light, inferior, run-out oats that you have been sowing year after year, 
have ths — = story cy tell = wife he evening after the threshers have left that “my oats only 
made half seid ts that wei 4 pounds to the bushel—with strong germination, ever 
P tit id a 3 Pm if you give them a fair chance and follow instruction in our Seed 
that ope fresh. and full of life and produced on our own farm in Canada (new clean lai ind, 
the greatest oat “saa in the world? These oats have proven their worth in every climate in this 
country. Hundeeds of letters prove that. 


_ OUR REGENERATED SWEDISH SELECT OATS 


tive gousation last year, not near enough to go round. We refunded thousands of Cofiare jest spring, Our 1910 crop was 

r chance to get some. ember the average seed oats used by the farmers of this ys grunts are 
ou need a a Sane <¢ ef cone. his has been proven. J. L. Slick of Lanark, IIL, raised 80 bushels 
per rom ised 5 to 20 bushels pe pe pr acre from Ordinary seed—figure for yourself whether 
id Mr. Slick or not. e threshed re Is from his 15 ty while nis ne sepbor cay threshed 270 bushels, Tois makes a difference 
B_; aealt of isin in favor of er. Slick and our rated 8 ish Select Oat Seed which at even the market price of 40 cents would mean an 
$372.00. This Le age USINESS FARMING. This proves that you can better afford 

Ported Repenesated Swedish Select O at seed at the 


- to use our Im- 
it for nothing—or were even 
for using it. Hundreds of farmers got equally good resu year you can do the same if you only make up your mind to it—Here" 's how to do it— 


ot ay ha aa 04 Shen the ordinary seed if you raid $1.00 a bushel 
Resolve to Start a Seed Patch of Your Own Send for our FREE BOOKLET— 


farmer should have r the exclusiv: rpose o! entitled “BIG MONEY IN. OATS AXP HOW TO GROW 
. He cre's the way bode gt—Plant 6 acres . our R 4. THEM,” " prritten by Galloway Bros. and M. L. Bowman, former Pro- 
rm Crops at lowa Agricultural "hoe This book should 
me in the hands of every farmer interested in our fighting campa 
or more and better oats, because it tells all about our wonderful 
imported Regenerated Swedish Select (went 116 bu. per acre) a 
Early New Market (pent 110 bu, per acre) Seed Oats. We will send 
for the - , together with a Ce | 
0} 










his own seed for 
Swedish Select 


our entire oat taken trom Jo 


the ects ve ay of seed 
grsmut (ou bopk ik teliryou 


ef oat eve Sr Ppatch with the ou just ate t 


@uarantee all deliverie c to comple. Now, — compare these 
aY oats with the ordinary Swedish Select rs are Canadian growa— 
Waterloo, Iowa aney 
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Journai — Tica ie: | FORD SEED co., Dept, 42 Ravenna, Ohio. * 
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SEND 


For Green’s Free 
Book on Trees— 
Tells how to plant . 
for Fruit and 


(208 








Every person who expects to plant trees this 
a ba or a thousand—should first send for 
1911 Complete Catalogue. It lists everything desirable 
in fruit and shade trees, as well as small fruit; tells you 
how we sell direct to you from our nursery, and quotes 
you lowest “‘at-the-nursery”’ prices. 

By our money-saving, quality-giving plan, you pay 


gaa in the United States, and you get wholesale 
prices. 


and true to name. Every tree is triple inspected and guaranteed free from scale. 
Green's Nurseries are located in one of the greatest fruit centers in the United States—north- 
ern New York~—yet we are 6 to 12 miles distant from other nurseries—no chance for contagious 
disease. 
Our catalogue is our only salesman, and has been for over 30 years. Our square dealing 
makes our customers loyal to us and brings them back year after year with new orders. 
you have never t trees undér Green's Nursery-plan, investigate by sending at once for 
the 1911 catalogue, and we will also send you free our remarkable book, “Thirty Years AVith 
Fruits and Flowers." Capital, $100,000. 


We grow, bud and graft quality trees from bearing orchards of our own—all hardy northern 
grown 


. 









ting— 
reen’s 


no commissions, but buy direct from one of the largest 






Green’s Nursery Co., Box 89, Rochester, N. Y. - 




































“Blizzard Belt” FREE 
Giant Strawberry Piants 
Beoreony likes fine strawberries, and to prove that our new 
GIANT variety is the largest and arene ere: as well as 
the heaviest fruiter, we offer tosend you TWO PLANTS (worth 
— absolutely FREE. We have picked 12 quarts of fine 
tries from a test bed grown from but two GIANT plants set 
the year before. You can do as well, and at the same time raise 
young plants for a new bed. If you care to send 10 cents for 
wailing expense, we will add 6 BABY EVERGREENS 2 years 
old, ast send all to you at proper planting tinmte in the spring: 
It will pay you to get acquainted with our “HARDY BLIZZAR 
BELT” Trees and Plants. Write to-day and we will reserve the 
plants for you and send you our catalog by next mail. Address 


THE GARDNER NURSERY CO., Box 343, Osage, lowa 

























Pianet Jr 


“makes it only play to work a garden” 
This is exactly what a Planet Jr gardener says. And he 
says what over a million fatmers and gardeners think. They know 
the time and labor. their Planet Jrs save. Aren’t you ready to 
give up the drudgery of farm and gardeh? Planet Jr-implements 
are ready to lighten your labor, enlarge and better your crops, 
and increase your profits. Made by a practical farmer and manu- 


facturer with over 35 years’ experience. Fully guaranteed. 

No. 25 Planet Jr Combined Hill and Drill Seeder, Double-Wheel Hoe, Cultivator 
opens the furrow, sows seed in drills or hills, covers rolls and marks out next row im 
one operation; and it has perfect cultivating attachments besides. 

_ . & Planet Jr Horse-lice and Cultivator will do more things in g 
¢ more ways than any other horse-hoe made. Plows to or from the row. A 
{ splendid furrower, coverer, hiller, and horse-hoe ; unequaled as a cultivator. A 


The 1911 Planet Jr illustrated catalogue is in- fr 
valuable to every progressive farmer and gardener. 
4 56 pages brimful of helpful hints on 
DNS, labor-saving. Free and postpaid. 


, Write for it today. 
>> | 








Burpee, Philadelphia, 


we shall be pleased to send THE LEADING AMERICAN SEED CATALOG. An clegant book of 174 
pages, it tells the plain truth, and should be read by 


® 
all who would have the best garden possible and . 
who are willing to pay a fair price for seeds of the Bu rpee-Quali ty 





is sufficient for the front 
of a post card. If you will 
write your own address 
plainly on the other side 





FARM LIVE STOCK OF GREAT BRITAIN 


BY ROBERT WALLACE. The author deals extensively with the origin, principles 
breeding, division, registration, and diseases of the best-known families of horses, cattle, she 


and swine. It contains, besides many interesting facts about farm live stock, an unusual number 


of intricate and instructive calculations such as those relating to the cost of producing a give 
weight’ of beef, pork, or mutton, and the various dairy trials carried on in Great Britain a1 
America. Dairy and beef cattle are exhaustively described, as are also the results of cross 


from the different pure-bred classes. The breeding of zebra and qnagga hybrids and the success 
attending these efforts have been touched upon; and a Jarge amount of valuable veterinary advice 
fs intermingled with other useful matter. It is splendidly printed and profusely illustrated, 
while its pages teem with information which no breeder can: afford to neglect who desires pe 


up-to-date in his methods. 150 pages. 6x9 inches. Cloth. Net, 


439 Lafayette Street, New York 
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Our advertisers like to know where their replies come fr 
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Pennsylvania Farms Gain 
A GOOD INCREASE IN 10 YEARS SHOWX BY 
CENSUS REPORT OF AGRICULTURAL CON- 
DITIONS 


Agricultural conditions in Pennsyl- 
vania have made substantial progress 
during the last decade, as is shown 
by the report of agricultural statistics 
just issued by the census bureau. Com- 
parison is made between 1910 and 
1900, showing an increase in the total 
value. of farm implements and ma- 
chinery of 89%, an increase in the 
value of farm buildings of 26% an 
increase in the average value per acre 
of arm lands and_ buildings of 20%, 
total value of farm land and buildings 
15%, average value per acre of farm 
land 14%, total value of farm land 
9%. Other increases shown in the sta- 
tistical tables are: Total expenditures 
for labor an increase of 51%, ex- 
penditures for fertilizers 44%. The 
principal decrease during the decade 
occurred in the total farm acreage of 
4%, in the total improved acreage 
4%, in the whole number of farms 
38%, and in the average acres per farm 
a decrease of 1%. 

The profits from farming are greatly 
lessened by the big increase in ex- 
penditures. The item of labor, which 
advanced 51%, is the chief embarrass- 
ment, especially in view of the fact 
that even at the increased cost satis- 
factory labor is difficuit to find. The 
following table shows a comparison 


| between the principal items in 1910 


and 1900, with the percentage of in- 
crease or decrease: 





% ine 

1910 1500 or dee 

ANE YarMS.. .6< ccs 224,248 02.7 

White farmers...... a2.7 

Colored farmers.... 29.2 

All farms, by tenure. a2.7 

Owners b.8 
Tenants 13 
Managers ° d 
Total acreage’ ...... 18,556,000 4d 
Improved ..acreage.... 12,660,000 H 
Acres per farm....... 85 86 al 

Value of land and , 

buildings ........+. 935,300,000 $898,273,000 b15 
Value of buildings.. $408,115,000 $322,.880,000 b26 

Value of implements d _™ 

and yachinery...... $70,547,009 $50,917.000 B39 ™ 
Average value per farm $4,750 £1,000 bil 

decrease 


b increase > 





Treating Scale Infested Trees 


PROF L. R. TAFT, MICHIGAN 





In order to do the best work the 
trees should be pruned, removing all 
dead branches and cutting back 
others that have been seriously in- 
jured, or that are very high, All sur- 
plus shoots and branches that can be 
spared from the trees should be cut 
away, thus both reducing the surface 
to be sprayed and making it possible 
to do a better job when spraying for 
the scale. 

The best results are secured when 
the spraying is done during the latter 
part of March, or before growth has 
started, although if the trees “are 
badly infested they should be sprayed 
in the fall and again in the spring. 
The most effectual remedy is lime- 
sulphur solution, using the commer- 
cial mixtures at the rate of one part 


| to 10 parts water, or, one to. eight if 
| the trees are badly incrusted. 


Be sure 
to spray the trees from all sides and 
cover every portion from the ground 
to the erds of the branches. 


English Walnut Production 


CYRUS T, FOX, PENNSYLVANIA 





Farmers in Berks and Lancaster 
counties are realizing handsomely in 
raising English walnuts for market. 
The trees are found to be hardy, and 
do well on hillsides having a south- 
ern exposure. Samuel Rapp of Berks 
county, Pa, has large Bnglish wainut 
trees planted by his grandfather 
many years ago, and which are prof- 
itable producers every year, the nuts 
being sold in Reading. 

John G. Rush of Lancaster coun- 
ty has some promising varieties in 
cultivation, including a é seedling, 
which has been named Rush. His 
place has been appropriately named 
“Walnutmere.” It is believed he has 
taken a more active interest in the 
English walnut than any other per- 
son in the eastern states. In addi- 
tion to his seedlings, he has some of 


the hardy -Buropean varieties, and is 
constantly On the alert for promising 
new kinds. Such as are regarded of 
greatest value besides the Rush are 
the Hall, Pomeroy, Peerless, Paper- 
shell and Holden. The Rush is an 
early maturing kind. Small, one-year 
trees, budded on black walnut stock, 
planted in the spring of 1905, have 
made a fine growth, and nearly all 
bore some nuts last year. The original 
tree yielded two bushels of nuts when 
it was only 10 years old and it has 
borne crops regularly ever since. 


Feed Peach Trees Well—It has al- 
ways been held in theory that fer- 
tilizers with any considerable amount 
of nitrogen, as barnyard manure, 
cause trees to make a heavy, rank, 
soft growth, susceptible to freezing. 
The majority of the peach growers I 
have consulted still hold that such is 
the case, but a very considerable num- 
ber, including some of the best grow- 
ers in Michigan and New York, hold 
that trees are more likely to suffer 
from .coid if underfed than if overfed. 





. Their experiences indicate that vig- 


orous, vegetable growth can be made 
of great service in counteracting cold, 
and that half-starved trees, or those 
which have been allowed to bear too 
heavily, are apt to suffer most from 
freezing. Fertilizers properly used do 
not, in the experience of these grow- 
ers, necessarily induce a rank, soft 
growth, By using properly balanced 
fertilizers, by stopping cultivation at 
the right time, and by judicious prun- 
ing, the growth can be kept firm, the 
top of the tree compact and “the 
branches well set with buds. All 
these conditons are favorable to hardi- 
ness. In studying the experiences of 
these men one cannot but conclude 
that fertility may be made an effective 
means of offsetting cold.—[Prof U. P. 
Hedrick, New York Experiment Sta- 
tion. 

Kinds of Root GaH—aAlthough the 
hard and hairy forms of root. gail 
have been known to exist for -many 
years, it is only recently that special 
attention has been attracted to them, 
and experiments made to determine 
whether these forms of root gall are 
really injurious to apple trees or not. 
The opinions of planters and those 
experimenting are somewhat conflict- 
ing. The soft form of root gall we 
know but little about. The farther 
north one goes the less this form ap- 
pears. Our own experiments extend- 
ing over six years indicate that hard 
and hairy forms of root gall are not 
injurious to the health, vigor or 
growth of the tree, .and that these 
forms are not contagious. The tend- 
ency of these forms of root gall is to 
be absorbed by becoming a part of 
the root itself, sometimes disappear- 
ing entirely.—[E. A. Smith, Minne- 
sota. 





Export Peaches—There is a possi- 
hlé market. for American peaches in 
England. English peaches are grown 
in hothouses and are, therefore, both 
scarce and costly. A plan which ap- 
pears feasible-to Consul . Halstead, 
located at Birmingham, is for grow- 
ers to select and pack specimens spe- 
cially for ‘export and have -all the 
business handled by one forwarder, 
possibly at New. York. Georgia grow- 
ers might start the season, and suc- 
cessional shipments could follow 
from other coust states as far north 
as Connecticut. Peaches from west- 
ern New York would likely come in 
competition with Canadian fruit. If 
uniform grading and packing could 
be secured, a steady.supply might be 
exported an4 American peaches 
placed upon the British market during 
a period when neither the home sup- 
piy nor Canadian imperts would .or 
could be offered in competition. 





With Littie Trouble especially fine 
and early sweet peas can be secured 
by sowing two or three seeds in sev- 
eral 2%-inch pots late in February or 
early in March, and keeping as cool 
as possible, just above freezing, till 
the ground can be easily worked: 
then transplanting. A cold frame is 
admirable for this scheme. 
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Investments in Novelties 
PROF W. F. MASSEY, MARYLAND 


Noting what your New Jersey corre- 
spondent says about the high price 
ef Early Rose potatoes in 1868 re- 
minds me of my early experience with 
that variety. It was advertised by B. 
K. Bliss, then in the seed business 
in New York, for $1 a pound. I sent 
my dollar and waited some time_to get 
the potatoes. In the meantime Mr 
Bliss advanced the price to $3 a 
pound, and I wrote him rather a sharp 
letter, telling him that I had sent his 
advertised price and had not gotten 
the potatoes. He wrote that he had 
certainly mailed them, but as_ they 
were probably lost in the mail he 
would duplicate the order, and I then 
got three good sized potatoes. These, 
were planted after cutting to single 
eyes, and I made 35 pounds. 

In the following January I cut these 
potatoes in halves and put them in 
the propagating bed in a greenhouse. 
Then as fast as they sprouted I made 
cuttings of the sprouts and rooted 
them, and by spring I had a whole 
greenhouse full of thrifty potato 
plants in 4-inch pots. With these I 
planted an acre and made a good crop 
that sold for $15 a barrel. 

When Col George Waring sent out 
the Trophy tomato, asking $5 for 20 
seeds, I sent my $5, and was thought 
a fool for paying such a price. I 
planted the seed in January in the 
greenhouse. Seventeen came up and 
I pushed these along in pots, and 
made cuttings as fast as a joint ap- 
peared. By spring I had 150 plants, 
and sold 18 of them for 50 cents each, 
and then planted the, remainder and 
saved $50 worth of seed from them. 

On another occasion, when the 
Herstine raspberry came out and was 
sold at $2.50 each, a friend near me 
got two large plants in the fall. I told 
him that if he would let me have them 
I would propagate them on shares. I 
eut the long roots into pieces about 
an inch long and placed them in the 
greenhouse propagating bed. As fast 
as shoots appeared I potted them in 
3-inch pots, and in spring I gave my 
friend his half, 129 plants, with tops 
a foot high, and just as good as if 
he had planted the original plants. I 
planted my share and soon had a 
good plantation of them. 

In the first excitement over the 

hiladelphia raspberry a friend in 
New Jersey built a greenhouse for 
propagating the plants, but instead of 
using the roots he made cuttings of 
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GARDEN POSSIBILITIES 


the canes and, of course, failed to get 
a plant. This discouraged him, and I 
bought his greenhouse and moved it 
to Maryland. When plants of any sort 
are new and high priced it pays to 
use a little skill in their increase and 
to adopt plants that would not pay 
under ordinary conditions, but it is al- 
ways well to know how to do a thing 
before investing money in it. 


Preparing for Tomatoes 


FRANK ALLEN, SUSSEX COUNTY, DEL 








For tomatoes I get the ground 
ready in the fall, The land that I set 
apart for next season's crop was ready 
early in January and in a pretty good 
state of cultivation. Last year I got 50 
to 60 bushels corn to the acre and 25 
to 28 bushels wheat from this land, 
but I cannot get as large a crop of 
tomatoes as some claim to secure. I 
generally receive $40 to $60 an acre 
gross when tomatoes average 10 cents 
a basket. Formerly we used to: grow 
them for $6 a ton and gave 17 to 25 
pounds in the baskets. Then we did 
not make anything. 

In preparing the ground I either 
sow cowpeas or crimson clover or ma- 
nure in the fall. I plow about the 
middle of April at the latest, and keep 
the.ground well worked until ready to 
set with plants. By June 1 the plants 
are set in the field; sometimes it is 
a little later, owing to the weather. 
A week or 10 days before setting I get 
the ground ready by drilling in 400 
or 500 pounds phosphate to the acre. 
I always set the plants’ by hand 4 
feet each way and I drop a little 
phosphate in the hill, about a handful 
to three hills. The land is plowed as 
deeply as possible and worked very 
shallow afterward, This not only saves 
moisture, but prevents scald of the 
plants and injury to the roots, which 
feed close to the surface. 





To Test Selling cranberries direct to 
a grocer I recently sent a shipment 
to a retailer, which cest me $1 per 
crate landed at the station, or 3 cents 
a quart. The crate holds 32 quarts, 
and was packed in such a manner that 
upon reaching the selling end the 
grocer could sell 33 to 34 quarts. The 
erate arrived at the grocer’s place of 
business, costing him $1.05. I pre- 
sumed he would sell them at a fair 
profit, say, 4 cents a quart, and surely 
not over 5 cents. I understand he 
sold the berries at 6 cents per quart, 
which netted him nearly 100%.-—T[J. 
T. Brakeley, Hornerstown, N J. 
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PLEASE PASS THE SUGAR AND CREAM 


Too many farm homes are still dependent upon the fence rows and 


Waste places of the farm for their supply 


easier to manage than this one. 


of raspberries. No fruit is 


The piants need very little care where 
pny 4 the home table is to be supplied. 
‘f the raspberry, which has a flavor and deliciousness all 


No other fruit can take the place 
its own. The 


variety illustrated herewith is the Herbert, which is said to be a very 
nardy, vigorous sort, with bright red berries larger than either the Cuth- 


bet or 
comparatively new varieties. 


the Loudon, and is also remarkably productive. 


It is one of the 


Consider a raspberry plantation, or a single 


*ow in the garden, for the campaign of 1911. 
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. 
American Steel & Wire Company 
Chicago New York Denver San Francisco 
Send for of “American Fence News,” profusely illustrated, devoted to the interests 


of farmers and showing how fence may be employed to enhance the earning power of a farm. 
Furnished tree upon application 


[17] 
lIHeavy Fence 


For Economy 


OVEN-WIRE FENCES must be heavy as 
they have to turn animals by sheer strength 
of the wire. A fence with barbs is protected 

from excessive pressure because the animal fears the 
barbs. Remove the barbs and the greatest strength 
of the animal is thrown upon the fence. Its wires 
must be larger and stronger. To have a long-life 
woven-wire fence the fence must be heavy. 


AMERICAN 
FENCE 


is a thoroughly galvanized square mesh fence of 
weight, strength and durability. Large wires are 
used and the whole fabric is woven together with 
the American hinged joint (patented)—the most 
substantial and flexible union possible. Both wires 
are positively locked and firmly held against sideslip 
and yet are free to act like a hinge in yielding to 
pressure, returning quickly to place without bonting 
or injuring the metal. 
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—_. Stocks of American Fence 
Dealers Everywhere—‘'octs 0! American Pence 
where farm supplies are sold. The Fence is shipped to these 
points in carload lots, thereby securing the cheapest transpor- 
tation, and the saving in ffeight thus made enables it to be sold 
at the lowest prices. 
get the substantial advantages he is enabled to offer. 
there to serve the purchaser in person, offer the variety of 
selection and save the buyer money in many ways. 


FRANK BAACKES, Vice President and General Sales Agent 














Ask Your Neighbor. 
About “Ball-Band” 
Rubber 
Footwear! 


He’ll tell you how superior it ié 
to the ordinary kind. For he, 
and 8,000,000 wise buyers like him, 
know that the RED ‘‘Ball-Band’’ trade- 
mark on Rubber Footwear means the 
highest possible degree of comfort, wear, 
quality and satisfaction. And that's 
a good thing for you to know, too. 
or crude rubber is a very costly 
article. And the unscrupulous manufacturer cheapens 
his materials and workmanship to save his profits. 

We don’t—and we never will. We’d rather make one-tenth the prof- 
it we might make and have our forty-five thousand dealers selling 
“Ball-Band’”’ goods to 8,000,000 satisfied customers. When we have to 
cut expense we doit somewhere else than in the manufacturing. Our 
sales expense, for instance, is only one-fifth that of some mapnu- 
facturers. Go to your dealer today and ask for ‘Ball-Band”’ boots 
or arctics. Look at them closely for the RED ‘“‘Ball-Band’’ trade- 
mark. Chances are he has them. But if he hasn’t, write us, men- 
tioning his name, and we will see that you are fitted. 

We also manufacture a complete line of all-knit wool boots and 
socks for outdoor workers. They are unequalled for warmth, come 
fort and wear. The “‘Ball-Band’’ guaranty backs them. 


Mishawaka Woolen Mfg. Co. 
(@) MISHAWAKA, IND. 
“*The House That Pays Millions for Quality’’ 

























See OUR GUARANTEE of ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 
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Hello, Smith 


'—The Storm Washed the Creek Bridge 


Away—Take the State Road To Town” 


If you knew how many weary road 
miles—how many hard road trips—how 
much time, worry, work and money a 
telephone would save you, you would 
get one—no matter what the price. For 
Money cannot measure the worth to you 
of a telephone. 

It’s faster, cheaper, better—to send news 
over the wire than over the road. Get 
Parket reports, weather reports, neigh- 

hood news, and send orders to town, 
every day—by telephone. 

Let us tell you all about the 


Independent 
Telephone 


worth hund of to 
pate Fy year. Don't wait. 

all the telephone facts 
now. Ask for edition 8 and 


address us at nearest ofMfve. 
STROMBERG-CARLSON 
TELEPHONE MFG. CO. 


Rochester, N. Y. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Chicago, UL 





Type No. 0% 


Use a HERCULES 


AllSteel Triple-Power 
Stump Puller on 


30 Days’ Free Trial 


| Clear up your stumpy fields at our risk now 
with a famous Hercules on30 days’ Free Trial. 
‘Test it on your place at our risk. Pulls stumps 
out, roots and all. 400% stronger than any 
other puller made. ‘Triple power attachment 
means one-third ater pull. The only stum 
ulle. guaranteed for 3 years. Only one wit 
Jouble Safety Ratchets. one with all 
bearings and rr parts turned, finished 
and machined, reducing friction, increasing 
power, making ,. it extremely light-running. 
Hitch on to any stump 
400% 


and the 
More 


Power Stump is Bound 


to Come 


Also pulletargest- 
sised green tr 
hedgerows, 
ete. Don't risk 
dangerous 
and costi 
dynamite. 
only shatters 
stump and ee 

=y roots in ground 
~~ S 
u 
KS and frdo Fiat otter, Also 
special proposition to 
first wee where we have no agents. Write us a 
postal card today. Address 


HERCULES MANUFACTURING CO, 
123 17th Street, Centerville, Lowa 



























ONE In A LIFE TIME 


is often enough to do some thin: 
buy a wagon if you buy the Wane ty 





HANDY 


ELECTRI( WAG o " 


fasts that tong under ordinary condition 

ofa lepends upon the whece, 

equipped w with our Eleetric Steel Whecls, with straight 
r spokes and wide tires. Wheels any height 


mm 0 G0 in. Itlasts because tires can't get loose, no 
re-setting, hubs can't crack or spokes become loose, fel- 
foes can’t rot, swell or dry out. 

SANOS NO In D 
Don't buy a wacon Wh you get our 


. ELEOTRIO 


pate steel hounds. 
#LY USE 


. “Wheel Sense.” 
MEE EL 00, Bord “Q@uiney, Hl, j 


, LAWH FENCE 


or Sale i for Hatching 


from choice stock, Barred and White Rocks $1.00 per 
15. $6.00 per 100. .S. C. White Leghorns 7% cents per 15. 
00 per 100,orders filled on short notice. Blythewood 
‘arms, Sno, Buckter, Supt., Pitisfeld, Mase. 





—_ Sa Cheap as | 








SEEKING FARM PROFITS 
PRODUCING HATCHABLE EGGS 


What a Hatchable Egg Is—Freshness Very Important—Proper 
Care of Breeding Stock—Management of the Male— 
Effect of Shipping Eggs for Hatching 


An egg is capable of being hatched 
when it contains a living germ. This 
is the essential. part, writes Prof 
Horace Atwood of the West Virginia 
agricultural experiment station in a 
recent bulletin of the state board of 
agriculture. Yolk and white serve 
merely as food for the germ’ during 
the period of incubation and for a 
short time after the chick has been 
hatched, This germ, having life, is 
subject to the general laws governing 
organisms, It is injured or even killed 
by extreme temperatures, or by other 
unfavorable physical or chemical con- 
ditions. Or the germ may be inher- 
ently weak, and, although its environ- 
ment may be perfect, yet it may die 
before it has reached any considerable 
stage of development simply on ac- 
count of lack of vitality. 

Between the two extremes of an in- 
fertile egg, whick does not contain 
living germ, and a fertile egg, with a 
vigorous germ which will develop into 
a chick even under unfavorable con- 
ditions, there are innumerable grad- 
uations depending upon the vigor of 
the parents, the food which the 
parents receive, the amount of exer- 
cise they take; possibly upon other 
conditions not well recognized at 
present. 

Freshness /.ids Hatchability 

In order to insure a good hatch the 
eggs should be as fresh as possible, 
as the germ is gradually. weakened if 
its development is hindered on ac- 


count of the temperature being too 
low. In practice it is desirable to 
have the eggs not more than a week 
old. If they are to be held. longer 


than a week before being incubated 
they should be kept at a temperature 
of about 60 degrees and turned occa- 
sionally 

Weak germs may be caused by hav- 
ing the hens too fat This condition, 


when carried to extremes, lowers the 
vitality of the fowls, and in time may 
even cause death. The heavy Asiatics 
are much more likely to become too 
fat than the more active, lighter 
breeds, especially when some hat 


closely confined. On the other hand, 
fowls fed so scantily that they do not 
lay as many eggs as they otherwise 


would also produce eggs whose germs 
are weak, In this connection it may 
be well to call attention to some re- 
sults Prof Atwood obtained with 
White Leghorn fowls. One lot was 
fed liberally; the other was fed on 
the same ration, but less liberally, so 


as to restrict slightly the egg pro- 
duction. In 5% months the 20 hens 
fed liberally laid 1358 eggs, and the 
fowls fed scantily 1028. A: different 
times during the test eggs from both 
lots of fewls wer hatched side by 
side in the same incubator, and the 
following table shows the results ob- 
tained. Pen 1 refers to the fowls fed 
liberally, and Pen < to the other Iot 
Peni Pen2 

Total number of eggs in- 
cubated 
Percentage of fertile eggs..91.7 82.8 

Percentage of fertile eggs 
which hatched .......... 89.7 . 87.9 

Percentage which hatched 
of all eggs incubated.....823 72.8 
It is seen that there were e about 10% 
more fertile eggs, and that about 
10% more chicks were hatched from 
the eggs produced by the fowls fed 
liberally. As it is a general rule that 
the better the hatch the stronger are 
the chicks, the difference in the actual 


practical result was more striking 
than is shown by the figures. Between 
the two extremes of too much food 


and too little there is a happy me-- 


dium, in which the fowls are in ‘per- 
fect condition, laying freely; then the 
eggs will. hatch well and the chicks 
will be-strong and hearty 
Exercise Essential 

Fowls fed a poorly balanced ration, 
or just recovering from a severe at- 
tack of sickness, or when badly in- 


fested with lice, or fowls whose vigor 
has been reduced in any way, will lay 
eggs not well suited for hatching. The 
idea i8 to have the fowls in perfect 
health, recetvin, a sufficient amount 
of a well-balanced ration, including 
grit and green food, to supply.all their 
needs, and taking plenty of exercise 
in the open air. Exercise is very im- 
portant, as this keeps the system in 
proper tone, and has a wonderful in- 
fluence upon the vitality of the germs 
and the vigor of the resulting chicks. 
A few years ago Prof Atwood per- 
formed an experiment along this line, 
with the following result: 

In the spring of 1900-about 25% of 
the eggs produced by the fowls of 
the West Virginia experiment station 
were infertile; of the fertile eggs only 
about 65% would hatch, and the 
chicks which were produced were not 
strong. The eggs were laid by pullets 
which had’ been used during the win- 
ter in various experiments concerning 
egg production. The fowls had been 
kept in flocks of 20 laying houses, and 
had been fed heavily on a balanced 
ration. Whole grain was scattered in 
the litter in the houses at night, and 
in addition to the exercise of scratch- 
ing for their grain each flock was al- 
lowed a run 15 feet wide and 100 feet 
long. The hens and cocks were ap- 
par:ntly healthy, and plenty of eggs 
were obtained, but they would not 
hatch well. 

The experiment began. March Il, 
when a flock of White Leghorns was 
selected to study the efiect of unre- 
stricted range upon the hatching of 
the eggs. One-half the flock was al- 
lowed to remain urdisturbed in house 
and yard to which it was accustomed, 
while the remainder was alldwed to 
run at large. Both lots of fowls were 
fed the same grain ration, but it was 
observed that the. fowls running at 
large did not consume as much food 
as those confined, probably due to the 
large number of bugs and worms they 
were able to find. Both lots received 
ground fresh meat and bone, and 
those confined had an abundance of 
green food. About six weeks after 
the experiment began eggs were col- 
lected from each lot, marked, placed 
in the same incubator and hatched 
side by side. Three hatches were 
made, and the following table sum- 
marizes the result obtained: 


Average of the Three Tests 


Eggs % tested out % fertile 

incubated out Tth day eggs hatched 
Free range ..268 8.5 83.0 
Confined .....175 24.4 67.5 


The average of the. three tests 
shows that about three times as many 
of the eggs laid by the hens confined 
in the small runs were infertile, and 
that the fertile eggs did not hatch 
as well as in the case of the fowls al- 
lowed unrestricted range. 

It is often stated that pullet eggs 
are less unsuitable fer hatching than 
those from old hens, but Prof At- 
wood has not found this to be the 
case, especially after the pullets have 
begun to lay freely. Usually the first 
few and the last few eggs of a clutch 
are less fertile than the intervening 
ones 


Number of Hens to Cock 


In this matter there is no set rule; 
much depends upon the viger of the 
cock. If the fowls are running at 
large one cock to 15 or 20 hens is 
about right for the small, active 
breeds, while for the heavier breeds 
10 or 15 hens will be sufficient. If the 
fowls are confined in small runs the 
number of hens should be reduced, If 
two pens of fowls are kept it is a good 
plan to have three cocks, so one may 
be placed in a small coop for one day 
and fed- highly, to be replaced next 
day by one of the other cocks. In 
this way éach of the cocks is allowed 
to recuperate every third day, thus 
keeping up his strength and vigor. 
Tt is generally advised to mate cock- 






The Right Paint 

“For This Spring .- 

~ You can’t afford to let your 

house stand exposed till off dro drops in 

ptice. ‘The way things look now, 

the buildings would be paint-hungry 
before that time comes. 


Get the cost qs 100 pounds we 4 
a gl. White Lead, 4 ga 





oil, 1 akes f callon > a pian ro 

I akes 8 gallons of pure w 

paint. Divide —_ the price per gallon sad 
compare this the price of any other paint 


you'd think of using. 

You'll find that the best is the cheapeat; also 
that, after all, the increase in the cost Dutch 
Boy Painter” White Lead made- . order 


is trifling. 
“Hel; 
ame Sor. oe fe ips Ne 407 
NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
Asx fics in each of the following cities: 
New York Boston one pay ee Chicago 
(Uohn T. Lewis & . Philadelphia) 
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(East of Rockies)—based on 
and only 7% profit. 
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and Brooder 
BOTH FOR 


’'—but the biggest value ever offered. Output 

ones ome price. Famous Ideal Incubator, 120 egg size 
covered ail ‘round ; > surest, simplest profitmaker 
Any or old timer. Self ventilating ; self regulating. 
pe Heal Brooder never equaled. Both ccmpletc, 
$10.00. 1 pay freight east of Missouri River and north of 
Teunessee. Write for delivered prices beyogd. Don't miss 
this big value. pI Free Boo. ) 


ca larger size Ideais. your name Bew to 
¢. W. MILLER ©0., Bex 808, Freeport, Ill; 








Seesay eceaer £40 


——_ rma 
Sai goals —vewes 





























The Superintendent 





erels with old hens and. cocks with 
pullets, but it seems this advice has 
never been based upon carefully per- 
formed experiments. 

Shippers of eggs for incubating 
purposes often advise their purchasers 
to rest the eggs 24 hours before be- 
ginning to incubate them, but experi- 
ments show that this advice is not 
well founded, as better results have 


been obtained when the eggs have 
been placed in the incubator im- 
mediately upon their receipt. If they 


are rested a day it makes them at 
least one day older, and this of itself 
has a tendency to weaken the germs. 
Eggs that are misshapen, or whose 
shells do not appear uniform in 
density, are not suitable for hatching, 
as the hens which lay such eggs are 
either too fat or out of condition, 


Some of the influences which may 


affect the strength of the germs of 
eges kept for some time before being 
incubated were studied by keeping 
part of them shut up in the dark in 


erdinary egg cases for 10 days, while 
another lot from the same hens was 
kept spread out in open pans in the 
light on a stand beside the darkened 
ease. This gave both lots practically 
the same temperature of 62 degrees. 
They were turned daily. Eighty-one 
eges were incubated from the lot 
stored in the closed cases,_and 79 of 
those. kept in the open air. From the 
former 30 chicks were obtained, while 
only 19 chicks were secured from the 


eggs spread out in the open pans. This 
result may have been @ue to the 
greater amount of evaporation which 


probably took plece from the eggs 


spread out in pans 





Ever Thus 


Now eggs are high, Oh, Noisy Hen, 

I seek to know the reason why 
Thou strutt’st and cackl’st in thy pen 

Now eggs are high! 

That call of thine,. thou’lt not 
Betokens fruitage in thy den, 

Or rather nest. Why dost thou lie? 
The reason is beyond my ken! 


deny, 


In-vain I -hunt for eggs to fry, 
Or poach, or boil for hungry men 
Now eggs are high. 
{M. G. Kains. 


A Duck Fountain—Since ducklings 
slop water around considerably when 
they drink, and since they should be 
kept -dry until after their feathers 
have formed, the drinking fountain 
lustrated- herewith will be found 
particularly useful. A square of quar- 
ter-inch° mesh galvanized wire cloth, 
say 18 inches to the side, is tacked to 





Fountain for Ducklings 


& wooden frame and placed over a 
bed of gravel so the water may easily 
drain away. If the soil is not gravelly, 
@ hele should be dug about 2 feet 
veep and filled with small stones. The 
crinking fountain of any convenient 
shape should be anchored in the cen- 
fr of the wire screen. For little 

icks the weight of a fountain hold- 
‘ng One gallon or more will be more 
than. sufficient to prevent toppling 





' THE POULTRY YARD 
Perfect Equipment is THE Secret of Our Success ! 


With the experience gained in operating the Largest Poultry Plant in the World, our knowledge 
: of the several makes of incubators is greater than the manufacturers’. 


Rhode Island Red Preferred 


MRS N. G. ABBOTT, BRISTOL CO, MASS. 





I consider the Rhode Island Red 
as the farmer’s ideal fowl, Its heavy 
covering of feathers helps to keep it 
warm sc its food can be utilized 
more favorably for egg production. 
Its plump yellow body is as free as 
that of a white fowl from disfiguring 
dark pin feathers, always a disad- 
vantage in marketing. The hens are 
extra good mothers, protecting their 
young as but few fowls do. The 
chickens grow fast and get to laying 
as soon as‘any other of the American 
breeds. They day beautiful large 
brown eggs. 

I have shipped eggs to a small city 
for the past two years and the gro- 
ceryman says they sell better than any 
eges he handles. I have raised poul- 
try for 25 years and have kept Leg- 
horn, Brahma, Cochin, White Wyan- 
dotte, White Plymouth Rock fowls 
and.crosses of these breeds and most 
of the time have had the Barred Ply- 
mouth Rock. It has always been a 
stand-by and stil is a favorite. From 
my two pens of two-year-old Barred 
Plymouth Rock fowls during the past 
winter I had an average of half as 
many eggs as hens, but the Rhode Is- 
land Red fowls did better than that. 


> 


Chick Shipping Crate—For 
ping day-old chicks, the crate illus- 
trated herewith will be found very 
convenient.. It consists of wooden 
trays each 4 inches deep and 18 
inches square, inside measurements, 
Each tray is divided across the cen- 
ter so as to make four compart- 
ments. The top of each tray is cov- 
ered with burlap, after the chicks 
are placed in the compartments. On 
the bottom of each compartment is 





ship- 


a layer of bran or alfalfa meal, so 
that should the chicks eat some of 
it, it will do them no harm. A space 


of 3 inches is allowed between each 
pair of trays, which are kept separ- 
On the 


ate by blocks of wood. out- 











Crate for Day-Old Chicks 
side a piece of wood is screwed to 


the trays and on top a handle is 
nailed. In trays of this size, 20 
chicks can be allowed to each com- 
partment; that is, 240 to the size 


illustrated herewith, 





Best Stock for Cherries—Mazzardas, 
inferior seedlings, are found to be the 
best stock for both sweets and sours 
in the east where moisture is more in 
evidence. In the west the Mahaleb 
stock is preferred, aithough in the 
choice of the west there is some sacri- 
fice, which results in root system, 
union and longevity. of tree. The 
Hardy Mahaleb seems better fitted for 
the drier and more strenuous life of 
the plains. Formerly the Morellos 
were in great demand, but of late 
years the Early Richmond has be- 
come the most widely favored, while 
the Montmorency or Late Richmond 
probably stands second in choice.— 
[A. B. Smith, Shawnee County, Kan. 


I heard a remark a few weeks ago 
that I think applied very well to the 
orchardist. It was this: “If we wish 
to make a success of anything, be a 
whole man at one job at one time.” 
Barring the weather conditions, in 
almost ‘every instance if a man is will- 
ing to go to the necessary expense 
and work of thoroughly spraying and 
thoroughly cultivating and liberally 
feeding and carefully trimming his 
orchard, he can grow apples success- 
fully.—[{J. H. Barclay, Middlesex 
County, N J. 


“Jeather sifoes—how a pair will 
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For the sake of economy WE built an incubator 
giving 
make, and we now offer it to the public. 


results never secured by any other 


The 


International 
Sell-Humidityine 
Incubator 


is responsible for our great success, and will give to the struggling beginners 


all of the profits and none of the losses. 


Absolutely automatic in every func- 


tion, invasiable temperature, certain moisture from the moment of 
starting the batch until nature requires a cessation in order to prop- 
erly dry the newly-hatched unit of future profit—so thoroughly safe- 
guarding its entrance into foultrydom as to guarantee its livability 
when raised under the very acme of “Foster Mothers,” the 


INTERNATIONAL 


SANITARY 
HOVERS 


This Hover makes possible the rearing of the maximum of chicks and 


the minimum of deaths—90% to 95° 


live and thrive and grow. 


It is 


the only device that contains the active principle of the hen, and the 


ingenuity of man can go no further. 


Our best efforts are centered’ in the production of Day-Old Chicks and 
Hatching Eges from matured stock. No pullets’ eggs are used except for 


ta . 
We be just completed our 1911 catalogue on incubators and_ hovers, 
BABY CHICKS 


also our stock catalogue on Ranecocas Strain 


and 


HATCHING EGGS. You are welcome to either or both of these catalogs 
Send to-day. 


INTERNATIONAL POULTRY SALES COMPANY 
Home Gatien, Box 290, Brown's Mills-in-the Pines, N. J. 


Br: 





21 Barclay Street, New York City 





Now Ready—Free To You 


facts—money-making suggestions. 


CYrRwPHERS 


r. hin @, 


Cyphers Big Poultry Book / , 


“Profitable Poultry Raising” tells all about America’s billion dollar industry. 
Written by practical men for practical people, 212 pages illustrated, helpful 
Tells how to get hatches of 90% or 
more. Interesting, profitad/e reading. Sent to you free by the makers of 
INCUBATORS the non-moisture, 
and BROODERS -eeif-ventilating, 
self-regulating, fireproof, insurable, guaranteed hatchers. Address our place of business nearest you. 


y. Dept. 32, Buffalo, N. Y. 





© Comp 


ers 
New York City, Chicago, Iil., Boston, Mass., 


Kaneas Oity, Mo., 





Oakiand,Cal. 2000 Sel.ing Agents, 
Le es 








Our Guarantee * 


as big and broad as YOU 
choose to make it. 


*SCALECIDE” 


applied to your fruit trees will absolutely kill SAN JOSE SCALE and all Fungous troubles 


controllable in the dormant season. 


Five years of proofs. 


Prices: In barrels and half-barrels, 60c per gallon; 10 gal. cans, $6.00; 6 gal. cans, $3.25; 


1 gal. cans, $1.00. 


equal of ANYTHING ELSE. Send today for free Booklets, 


If you want cheap oils, our “CARBOLEINE” at 30c 


er gallon is the 


“Orchard Dividends” and 


“Modern Methods of Harvesting, Grading, and Packing Apples.” 
B. G. PRATT COMPANY, Mfg. Chemists, 50 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK CITY 





ASPARAGUS 
ROOTS 


Six varieties of healthy, thrifty, one and two-year-old roots. 
Also full line Fruit Trees 
Vines, California Privet, Garden Tools, ete. 
alog and valuable Spraying Chart. 
ARTHUR J. COLLINS, Box O, 


Ornamental Strawberry plants, 
Write for cat- 
It’s FREE. 

Moorestown, N. J. 





This Free Book 
Will Save You 
$20.00 a Year 


I want to tell you all about 
my Steel why 
one pair will outwear six pairs of 







fat g you more foot-comfort than you ever 
ad in your life. How they will keep your feet 
powder-dry all the time. How light and com- 
fortable they are the year around. 
Ihave told half a million others 
these facts. They have bought 
steel shoes of me and saved 
millions of dollars among them. 
More than that—they can be on 
their feet all day—at any work, 
without foot fatigue. And they 
have gained health protection. 


Steel Shoes 


. RUTHSTFIN ; 
The Stel Shoe Man. gre a preventive of all the 


troubles caused by wet feet. I 
want to show yew the way to avoid these 
dangers and all such troubles as tender feet, 
corns, bunions, chilblains, and at the same 
time show you a saving of $20 a year in 
actual money on account of the extra 
wear you get from my shoes. 
Will you write me a postal to- 
day and get full particulars? 
Let me send you this free book 
of mine by return mail. 
Address 
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A PERFECT STAND 


Of potatoes is what you will get with good 
eeed and an Iron Age Planter. It plants 100 

cent. without misses or doubles or tn- 
| al to theseed. Bvery seod piece pieced, 
Just right, et even spaces and covered uni- 
formiy. The boy pays tor bis labor 10 to 20 





times over, and the planter paye for iteelf— 
@kany asor, With or without fertilizer distributer, 
Farm and 


TRON Garden Tools 


bave “made good” and proven thelr 
superiority for 75 years. Send 
posta! to-day for our Anni 
Wersary Catelog—it tells all 

tt our Potato Planters, 






ere, 
Hoes, Drills, etc., and is 
PRED. Don't delay. 


KL 
BATEMAN M'F’O CO, 
@RENLOCH, WN. J. 











FEEDING FARM ANIMALS 


By PROF THOMAS SHAW. This book {fs in- 
tended alike for the student and the farmer. The 
author has succeeded in giving in regular and or- 
derly sequence, and in language so simple that a 
child can understand it, the principles that gov- 
ern the science and practice of feeding farm ani- 
mals. Professor Shaw is certainly to be congratu- 
lated on the successful manner in which he’ has 
accomplished a most difficult task. His 
unquestionably the most practical work which has 
appeared on the subject of feeding farm an 
ee 5%x8 inches. Upward of 500 
‘ot 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY. 
489 Lafayette Street, New York 





Mention A A When You Write. 





See OUR GUARANTEE of ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 
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ad Busheis to the Acre 
yield, but that’s what John Kennedy of ° 
meio, Alberta, Wentern Onnada: ape trom 
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in that 









Alberta fields. 
THE SILVER CUP 


= the recent bay Pair was 
to the Albe a 
for ite exhibit 





come also from 
ip Western Canada. 


of 160 aoree 

on tet et oe acre), are to be had 
"the choicest. districts. 

qpaveseut. ybest, rail 


Supt. of Immigration, Ottawa, Canada, or 
Canadian Government Agent, 80 Syracuse 
Bank Bldg., Syracuse, N. ¥. 











aRod 


£6 9-40 Ge Site, Bae 
for 2%-inch; 18 8- 

26¢ for a ‘T-inch 
a Poul 


spool spool Tent fe eee 








VETERINARY COURSE AT HOME. 


1200 and upwards can be made taki our Veter- 
$ yy a ~* at home dari poe Panmengn taught 


tion guaranteed ; particulars free, On 
ary Correspondence School, Dept. 10, 





GINSENG 


re OCEFTY ATION, rt ag ig GAPaEE 
ING, AND M VALUE. By M, G. KAINS. 
It discusses + . gi nh ie tot with 
either seed or roots, soil, climate and location, 
preparation, planting and sesinhenames of the beds, 
artificial propagation, manures, enemies, selection 
for market and for improvement, preparation for 
sale, and the profits that may be expected. New 
edition. Revised and  enped winmonned illua- 
trated. . 5x7 inches. Cloth.....cccocccvecceces vee $0.50 


CRANGE sub» COMPANY, 
439 Lafayette Street, New York 


bit of grains, 
tables, Roports of « excoliont ylel Flas to for “7010 
y 





LEPAGE'S 


LIQUID GLUE 


In the too! house on the shelf handy for ine 
Prana be sass tefevee con of Le PAGES 
LIQUID GLUE, the best adhesive made. 

Tt mends things almost as good as new and 

fast. Saves many a long trip and many 
a deiay. 


Sold in cans holding % gi 
and pints ; also i hi 
a : og agen hee 


Your dealerrells it. Demand Le PAGE'S. 
Accept no substitute. 


Library slips with every bottle and tube 








Suess SPAVIX CURE 





DR. B. J, KENDALL CO, 
Enosburg Falls, Yermont 





Can Moon Blindness 
Be Cured? 


A free book sent postpaid on diseased eyes of the 
horse by America’s leading, practical veteri 
surgeon, giving symptoms and indications of a 
troubles with instructions how to treat succesatelly, 
mer VETERINARY MEDICAL COMPANY 
1933. Wabash Ave., Chicago 











1911), 
each month, 


teacher about it. 


Send us 10¢ 


for a trial subscription for the rest of the school year (till July 1, 
for our new little magazine which comes two times 


SCHOOL AGRICULTURE 
Domestic Science and Manual Training 


fubscribe now and take your first copy to school and ask 
It’s just the cleverest little paper ever printed, 
edited for you and the other boys and girls, and, while you have 
it to use at school, it’s not a real study but lots of fun. 


Three Goed Reasons Why Every Girl 


















and Boy Should Have ft 











es 


‘‘Domestic Science 


and your own best helpers. 


the name. 
Give it a trial. 


335 Palace Bidg., 


Poogics Gas Bidg., 
Minneapolis, Mina. hicago, Il. 





ist—It tells things about farming you never thought could be so 
interesting—this is why ““Agriculture”’ 


2d—It tells about cookery so you just feel you must try all the 
recipes and experiments; it also tells how to do all kinds of 
things that make home the best place on earth—this is why 
is part of the name. 


3d—It shows that your hands and feet are real little servants 
It shows how to draw and tells how 
to make things—this is why “Manual Training” is part of 


Sample copies sent free upon request. 


School Agriculture, Orange Judd Company, Publishers 


ddress the 






is part of the name, 









Ashland B 
New York, N 
Office 
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Zebu Cattle for Warm Regions 





Although the price of meat has gone 
down a bit, the big question of meat 
supply has not yet been settied. Peo- 
ple are now asking if it is practical 
to raise cattle meats in the warmer 
southern states and Central America. 
In the southern states considerable 
headway has been made already. In 
districts not infested with the tick 
exceptionally good cattle are raised 
and fattened. Improved blood has 
been introduced, aud it is changing 
the character of the stock. Generally 
speaking, the most serious drawback 
to cattle raising in our own southern 
states is the cattle tick. Argentina and 
Brazil also have made notable aa 
vances in cattle raising. 

Brazil has made a success through 
importations of cattle from India 
known as the zebu. This breed is 
generally known as Brahmin cattle. 
They are characterized by the light 
gray color over the body and by a 
darker appearance over the fore and 
hind parts. The most striking physical 
characteristics are the hump over the 
shoulders, the very heavy dewlap and 
the large, drooping ears. This breed 
Was introduced about 25 years ago 
into Brazil, and reports indicate that 
they kave exercised great improve- 
ment on the native cattle, They are 
greatly appreciated there, both for 
their meat and milk, The reports 
about their great milk qualities, how- 
ever, are, perhaps, greatly exag- 
gerated. Certainly the reported yield 
of milk of 20 quarts a day to the cow 
is not the rule of the breed. [If it 
were true it would place these cattle 
on a par with our best dairy families. 
And this we believe is not possible. 
And notwithstanding reports to the 
contrary, it is pretty certain that the 
content of butter fat is far below our 
improved dairy breeds. 


Possibilities in Warm Countries 


Another question has arisen as to 
the usefulness of these cattle in this 
country. The experiment in Brazil 
clearly shows that zebu cattle have 
possibilities in-South and Central 
America. They deserve careful trial 
also in our own southern states. As 
far back as 1853 these cattle were 
introduced into South Carolina, their 
descendants becoming distributed in 
the southwest and Mexico. Prof Curtis 
of Texas in writing about these cattle 
stated that those that were strictly 
pure bred had played an important 
part in improving the native stock in 
southern Texas. He stated that the 
cows vielded a fair amount of milk, 
but it was low in butter fat. 

The latest importation to this coun- 
try was made by A. P. Borden in 
1906. Reports say that his importa- 
tion consisted of 64 animals, of which 
number half were destroyed by the 
national department of agriculture 
because they were infected with surra. 
The half that passed through the 
quarantine were shipped to Texas, 
where they are now being used in 
improving the cattle stock of that 
country. These cattle were inoculated 
to see if they were immune to Texas 
fever, When so tested no reactions 
followed. 

It is believed that the cattle are 
naturally immune to this dreaded 
southern disease, and ‘that they are 
quite able to withstand the ravages 
of mosquitoes, hornflies, liver flukes 
and other cattle parasites. The re- 
ports say that they are able to go 
through the winter on the native pas- 
ture without additional feed, although 
grades of our own improved breeds 
either lose in flesh or require addi- 
tional feed. One of these bulls, 
a four-year-old animal, is reported as 
now weighing 2000 pounds. This im- 
portation will be watched with inter- 
est because it may mean much to the 
southern cattle industry. 

In this connection it may be said 
that many European countries have 
under way experiments with zebus for 
their colonial possessions in the hot 
sections of Africa. ‘The native cattle 
in these regions don’t amount to any- 
thing, and the improved breeds when 
introduced either die or deteriorate. 


Making Pork Quickly 


D. 4. GAUMNITZ, MINNESOTA 


Start before the pig is weaned. The 
sow should be fed well with soaked, 
ground oats or slep made of shorts 
until the pigs are about eight weeks 
old. By this time they have learned 
to eat fairly well. It is well to feed 
the pigs near the mother, but she 
should not be allowed to eat with 
them. The pigs should be fed slop 
and corn, together with some other 
suceulent food; if in summer time 
blue grass pasture is good. No more 
feed should be put into the trough 
than the pigs will eat. Just enough 
to keep them growing rapidly is 
enough. 

During the fall and winter sea- 
sons wheat and rye make an excel- 
lent pasture. During the fall rape 
and peas will help out. There should 
be two pastures. While the pigs are 
eating off of one the other will be 
growing. 

Feed and water regularly and see 
that every pig. comes to his feed. If 
any of the littlé fellows seem to be 
sick put them ont and give a small 
ration for a while, and the chances 
are that they will come out all right 
without any further treatment. 


Tankage a Concentrated Feed 


Answering C. S.: Concerning tank- 
age, will say that it is made from 
certain. waste products of slaughter-~ 
houses, aS meat scraps and fat trim- 
mings. The tallow is removed by 
cooking and the residue when dried 
is put.on the market as tankage.' 
Tankage varies with the difference in! 
waste products which it contains, and 
also with relative proportions of 
these, hence the need for careful dis- 
crimination as to the amount that 
should be fed is important. It is 
used chiefly as a source of protein inl 
feeding swihe, or especially with thej 
other feed, consisting mainly of corn.} 
For such feeding it has been found 
decidedly profitable, even when the 
price is 30 to 40% greater than that) 
of corn. 

This product is a highly concen- 
trated feed and composes about 10%! 
of the ration when mixed carefully} 
with other substances, securing an 
even distribution. It must be kept 
dry or decay will set in, which makes 
it offensive to handle and harmful to’ 
stock. 


Bettering the Horse Stock 


EDWIN A. BOYDEN, TIOGA COUNTY, PA 














I have been trying to find some 
plan by which we can better the 
stock and imcrease the production of 
horses in Pennsylvania. I still think 
the co-operation method the best to 
get a stallion into a community, to 
include, say, three or four townships. 
Wherever there is interest enough 
shown to grant it this can be done. 
I think the state should have control 
of these horses so as to make a foun- 
dation of the right kind; then the 
farmers will invest. Some man should 
be sent over the territory where the 
horse is to stand and get stock 
among the farmers and breeders and 
a@ place in the most cenvenient part 
such as would be most convenient to 
the majority ef stockholders. . Let 
otatrs use this horse at a good feo 
and let this go toward his keep. 

The fee to the stockholders each 
year should be enough to balance ex- 
p-nses. I am sure that some such 
plan would increase the value of the 
horse steck greatly in the state. And 
instead of our- farmers roing to the 
cy and paying $200 to $00 for their 
horses they would be selling them for 
good prices and have better teams 
on the farm with weight enough to 
plow 10 to 12 inches deep and culti- 
vate it more thoroughly. We would 
have a better harvest and a larger 
bank account. I ask the co-opera- 
tion of American Agriculturist and 
all of its readers in getting something 
like this started in t Pennsylvania. 


Of all the agricultural gambles 
cranberries head the list—{J. T. 
Brakeley, Hornerstown, N J, 
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SHEEP 
| WOOL 
Feed for Wool Growth 


LEO ©. REYNOLDS, MICHIGAN 








Fleck owners at this season should 
direct special attention to growing 
the wool crop. The effect of feeding 
and shelter upon the growth of the 
fieece has been sufficiently studied and 
made a theme for scientific experi- 
ments to make it possible for flock 
ewners to adopt rules that will guide 
them in the economic production of 
a high grade of wool. Enough is al- 
ready known relative to feeding for 
live weight to satisfy all concerned 
that liberal feeding is profitable un- 
til full maturity has been attained 
and after that end has been reached 
there is little profit in continuing the 
process of feeding. 

Growing wool differs very little 
from making bone and muscle. The 
elements of food utilized in its com- 
position do not materially differ from 
those required by the skin, but vary 
somewhat in proportion. Carbon, 
hydrogen, nitrogen, oxygen and sul- 
phur are the principal and essential 
elements of wool composition. In or- 
der to. produce a strong, uniform 
fiber of wool it is necessary that the 
food consumed by the sheep possess 
an adequate quantity of these essen- 
tial elements and in proper propor- 
tion. 

Flock owners are frequently mis- 
led in thinking that the sheep must 
grow a heavy fleece of wool to af- 
ford protection during the variable 
winter months, and no matter wheth- 
er. attention is specially paid to in- 
corporating into the ration the neces- 
sary elements of wool development 
nature is obliged to look out for her- 
self and produce a fleece for the pro- 
tection of the body. This is true in 
a measure, but nature always strikes 
back when abused. Insufficient nu- 
tritition frequently causes low-priced 
wool. Any disorder of the sheep 
from improper nutrition of the skin 
becomes manifest in the strength and 
uniform development of the fleece. 
Thin fiber, weak spots and defective 
strength are common faults of wool. 

Proper housing of the flock during 
the variable winter months is a vital 
factor in the economic production of 
a high grade of wool. Sheep natu- 
rally can withstand severe weather, 
providing the fleece and feet are kept 
dry. When sheep are exposed to 









THE FLOCK MASTER 


storms and the fleece becomes satu- 
rated with an excessive amount of 
moisture the yolk in the wool be- 
comes diluted and permits friction, 
which has a tendency to destroy the 
healthful development of woo! fiber. 
No method of feeding can counteract 
the deleterious effect of weather upon 
the growth of the wool crop. When 
storms of any nature are sweeping 
over the country the flock should be 
confined in dry shelter. 

Feeding for wool growth is an im- 
portant consideration, and through- 
out the winter months should be 
taken into account in compounding 
both the roughage and grain ration. 
To produce a uniform length of fiber 
the ration should contain a high per- 
centage of nitrogenous ingredients. 
There is no better roughage for feed- 
ing sheep for wool growth than 
bright clover hay, bean pods and corn 
stover. Oats or barley, wheat bran 
and oil cake should constitute the 
base of the grain ration. Judicious 
and liberal feeding is essential in eco- 
nomic wool production. 





Mutton in the Older States 


W. WATSON, ALLEN COUNTY, IND 





I have tried nearly all of the breeds 
of sheep in the last 25 years, and 
while I have found them all profitable 


when properly managed, I finally 
settled down on the Shropshire 
I always have my ewes in good 


condition at breeding time, for I find 
that ewes in good flesh then and kept 
so through the winter, always give 
good, strong, large lambs in _ the 
spring and also a large per cent of 
twins. 

I always give my ewes plenty of 
exercise throughout the winter, for 
the exercise is as necessary as feed. 
Without it the lambs are sure to come 
weak. I give them the run of a pas- 
ture fiela through the day, and at 
night I give them all the clover hay 
they wil. eat up clean and in the 
morning before turning out, I give 
them a pint of bran and oats in a 
flat-bottomed trough, allowing them 
plenty of room, so they will not 
crowd one another. They have fresh 
water to drink every day, and I keep 


a barre. of salt before them all the 
time. 
My cheep barn is well ventilated, 


but free from drafts. If any ewes are 
thinner in flesh than the rest, I put 
them by themselves and feed twice a 
day bran, oats and oilmeal, and give 
them extra care until they are in 


good condition, then I put them all 
{To Page 215.] 





























$5 to $8 2 Ton on Feed 





Get —put your cows in better condition. I am 
doing it—so are hundreds of others, and I want 


Milk 


to proclaim the good news to every dairyman 
who has not yet tried the new 


SCHUMACHER 


FEEDING PLAN 


Here it is: 


Mix Schumacher Feed to the amount of % to % your 
ration with any high protein concentrates you are now 


feeding, such as Gluten, Oil meal, Cottonseed meal, Malt sprouts, Distil- 
lers grains, Blue Ribbon Dairy Feed or other high protein feed and you 


will 


of your cows and the saving in cost of your feed. 
of Schumacher andthe favorable prices of 
acher at about the cost o 


sible to buy Sch 


surprised at the increase in flow, the improvement in condition 


The high quality 
— making it pos- 
bran saves you $5 


to $8 a ton. Ask your dealer for it, or write to us. 


The Quaker Oats Company 
Chicago, U. S. A. 


The Quaker Oats Co., 

Gentlemen : — During the past. few 
months, I have been feeding my dairy 
a ration com of ual parts of 
Gluten Feed and Distillers Grains. 
About two weeks ago I left out the Dis- 
tillers Grains and began using Schu- 

in ite place and feeding 
just the same amount. In 2 éare my 
dairy has gained 30 pounds of milk per 





day, 13 of these cows have been milked 
since last March and April. 
The most important point in this test 
isthe fact that, while Schumacher’ s cost 
me per ton less than the Distillers 
Graina, my cows actually gained in milk 
by feeding it. and at ame when every 
dairyman knows, cows that have 
milked so long usually shrink in ig 
J. E. MURRAY, Freedom, N. ¥. 

















Send $1.50 for a 
100 Ib. sample sack- 
ie ‘dad tO 


watch 


a few cows 


and results. 
If you want your cows to produce the 
greatest amount of milk and keep 
them there, don’t feed them whole 
corn—either shelled or ear. Over K 
of the whole corn is not masticated 









digestion in your cows reduces the 
quality and quantity of the milk yield. 


In feeding whole corn there is a 
direct feeding loss to cows, besides 
an absolute money loss to you. 


To get the largest milk yield, with- 
out waste of feed start your cows on 


BADGER 
MAIZO OIL MEAL 


A PURE CORN PRODUCT 
Here is the feed that is all nourishment. It 
is the —the life of the corn—with the in- 
digestible fats extracted; it’s all feed. It is ab- 
80) es pure—cont i 


or coloring pu r 
gestible protein. Ba ger Maizo Oil Meal, due 
to our is a nourishing and succulent 
feed. It increases milk production. Mixed 
with other feed it fattens cattle for market. 

Our introductory offer of 100 Ib. sack for 
1.50 will prove to zoe what splendid results 
aizo Oil Meal will give. Send for sample 
sack and try this oil meal on a cow or two. 
Can be fed straight or mixed. 
Write for name of nearest dealer. 


Chas A. Krause Milling Co., 






































THE EVER POPULAR SHROPSHIRE 





This shows the champion Shropshire ram at a recent state fair. It 


aaapenee be SM. and 8. E. Bader of 

“ © aimost every 

and Canada, y condition of climate and 
west, 


He goes 


Missouri. Shropshire sheep are 


soil_in' the United States 


He thrives amazingly on the rich farms of the middle 
into Canada and there makes an excellent record. Shrop- 


‘hires are probably the most popular sheep in America for the farmer. 














Poultry Feeding and Fattening 


Compiled by G. B. FISKE. A 


bran: including chickens, broilers, capons, 
turkeys, water fowl; how to feed under various con- 
ditions and for different purposes. Illustrated. 160 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
439 Lafayette Street, ' New York 








Dr. A. C. Daniels 


Renovator and Condition 
Powders 


(Absolutely Guaranteed) 


Puts on flesh, makes blood, acts on 
kidneys, and urinary organs, gives 


Vim, Vigor and Strength 


Makes the Horse look and feel fine as silk 
OUR ON D ARA E 


We pledge ourselves to refund the en- 
tire purchase price, if you use Dr. Daniels 
Renovator and Condition Powders as 
prescribed and are not satisfied with 
results. Simply send us the empty 
Powder Cartons and your money will be 
returned at once. 


Four Weeks’ Treatment, $1 


(Send Stamps, Check or Money Order) 


DR. A. C. DANIELS 
200 MILK STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Our 136-page illustrated book on horses and their 
cate, most complete book ever published on the 
subject, FREE with each order for RENOVATOR 
POW DERS. 


DEALERS, WRITE FOR PARTICULARS 

















SQUABS FOR PROFIT ' 


By WILLIAM E. RICE and WILLIAM B. ©0O 
This is the most complete aud exhaustive work 
the kind ever | mr on squab raising. t 
not a book of second-hand references, but con- 
tains the hard-earned experiences of the authors, 
Every detail of their methods of selecting, breed- 
ing, feeding, killing and marketing squabs is given 
plain, simple language, with numerous illustra<« 
tions, taken from the home plant of Mr Rice 
in New Jersey. The plans and specifications foa 
building, ete, are as complete as an expert 

tect could make them. illustrated. 150 pages. Lf 
inches, 9. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
439 Lafayette Street. Mew Yor¥ 











Put it on the roof of all your 
buildings, and you'll have peace 
of mind, comfort, satisfaction, 
and economy; you'll have abso- 
lute and lasting weather-protec- 
tion. 

Genasco is made of Trinidad Lake 
asphalt—the natural and only perfect 
waterproofer. 

The Kant-leak Kleet keeps seams 
waterproof without cement. Supplied 
with Genasco, when specified. 


Ask your dealer for Genasco, and be sure to 
look for the trademark. Mineral or smooth 
surface. A written guarantee, if you want it. 
+ felt for samples and the Good Roof Guide 


THE BARBER ASPHALT 
PAVING COMPANY 
Largest producers of asphalt, and largest 
manufacturers of ready-roofing in the world. 


PHILADELPHIA 


New York San Francisco Chicago 
ross-section, Genasce Stone-surface Rooling 


SRP L LIGA new 


= Asphalt ‘ 
@ Trinidad Lake ree 
==> Asphalt-saturated Wool Felt 














‘No matter how old the blemish, ¢ 
pee lame the parse or how many 
ve tried and failed, use 
Fleming‘s 
Spavin and Ringbone Paste 
Use it under our guarentec-Jour money 
refunded if it doesn’t make the horse 
go sound, cases cured by a single 45- 
minute applicatién—occasionally two re- 
nired. Cares Bone Spavin, Ringbone and 
idebone, now and old cases alike. Not used 
on splint, curb or soft bunches. Write for 
Fleming’s Vest-Pocket 
Veterinary Adviser 
Best book on blemishes, and we send i 
free. Read it before vou treat any kind o 
Inmeness in horses. paces, 69 illustra- 
tions, durably bovad Whe ll x 
FLEMING . Chemis 
221 Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Ill, 





Write for descriptive book let 


MINERAL HEAVE REMEDY CO. 
461 FOURTH AVENUE PITTSBURG, PA. 


HARVEY BOLSTER SPRINGS 


Soot save their cost. Make every wagon a spring 
wagoa, therefore fruit, vegueabers. eggs. 


pring mare money. Ask to Boscial proposiqon 

> | |\ 
~ GUARANTEED ——=—=2°_J 

NEWTON'S “src crests 


The first or second $1 can cures heaves. The third 
is guaranteed to cure or 
moneyrefunded. $1 percan 








a at dealers, or express pre- 
paid. Send for booklet. 
THE HEWTON REMEDY Co. 
20 years ‘ TOLEDS, Owe. 





in writing any of our ad 
vertisers. Yea will get 
Very quick reply if youde | 


Atwars Mention 
This Journal 


| kept 


} lumar 


Free Veterinary Advice 


All veterinary quest'ons submitted by the sut- 
scribers of American Agriculturist will be answered 
by mail free of charge provided the full address of 
the inquirer ts given and a stamp is inclosed for 

ly. Questions can be intelligently only 


rep! answered inte! 
when complete’ details of the symptoms are given 


No cure is guaranteed, but our veterinarian gives 
the best advice posstble under the circumstances 
Dr E. H. Lehnert of the Smith agricultural school 
at Northampton, Mass, answers questions for this 
department. However, all inquiries should be ad- 
dressed to the Veterinary Department, American 
Agriculturist, 439 Lafayette street, New York citr 
Proprietary medicines are advertised in these 
columns, which are efficient for many of the 

mon animal ailments. 


Sore Teats—B. A. R., New York, 
has within a short time had three 
cows with sores on their teats near 
the milk opening called by some 
spider. This affection is no doubt car- 
ried from One cow to another by the 
hands of the milkers. I would advise 
that the teats be bathed before and 
after milking. Bathe hands of milker 
also with a 5% solution of creouin. 
After milking, the sore teats should 
be rubbed with a little carbolized 
vaseline. I would not advise the use 
of the milking tube, as the infection 
is often in this way carried into the 
udder, resulting in a serious attack 
of garget. 


Tuberculosis—G. W. L., Pennsylva- 
nia, has a cow that coughs frequent- 
ly in stable and also after exercise. 
Otherwise she seems to be ali right. 
There is a bare possibility that the 
cough is due to some irritation in the 
throat, but as a chronic cough of the 
kind described is often a symptom of 
tuberculosis, I do not hesitate to ad- 
vise that she be examined for this 
disease by a veterinarian. 


Turkey Diseaso—J. W. E., Pennsyl- 
vania, has lost several turkeys. They 
wander off alone and act sluggish, 
their wings drop and eventually they 
die, No examination was made of 
internal organs, and therefore it is 
difficult to make a diagnosis. I think 
that they are getting food that is un- 
wholesome, and would suggest that 
they be confined and fed on good, 
clean food, For a few days keep 
epsom saits in the drinking water, to 
insure cleaning out the digestive 
System. Detailed information on tur- 
key raising and diseases may be ob- 
tained from the Rhode Island experi- 
ment station of Kingston. 


Horse—L. A. E., 
mare that suffers 
looseness of the 
advise that she be 
on clean timothy hay and oats, 
an occasional meal of  prov- 
Water before feeding, never 
just before going out or while on 
the road. Have her teeth floated 
if it seems necessary, and if she eats 
rapidly put a few smooth, round cob- 
blestones in the manger or make her 
eat with bit in mouth, 


Secours in Penn- 
Sylvania, -has a 
constantly from 
bowels. I would 


New 
pre- 
have 


Knuckling in Coltt—J. H. W., 
York, has colt that, was born 
maturely whose front fetlocks 
always been weak, and now: they 
knuckle badly. The legs have been 
kept in plaster of paris bandages 
vith little benefit. I would suggest 
that the plaster baniages be removed 
and that ordinary knit bandages 
be used instead, applying them tightly 
morning and night after rubbing legs 
with some mild stimulating liniment, 
Allow plenty of exercise and keep up 
the vitality by feeding nutritious 
foods. 


leg 


Sore on Hock Joint—K. D., New 
York, has a colt purchased last 
spring. She had a rough scar in front 
of the hock that was said to be 
caused by the tie rope. Shortly this 
broke open and discharged a bloody 
water, and various treatments have 
failed to heal it; in fact, it is getting 
worse. I would suggest that she be 
quiet in stable and that the 
wound be washed twice a day with a 
solution of corrosive sublimate 1 to 
1000, and the sore cauterized with 
caustic. If teg swells, bathe 
with thot water twice daily and rub 


briskly with hazds until dry. This 
may prove to be an open joint, if so, 
it must be treated by a competent 
veterinarian. 


Eczema—cC. K., Ohio, has a horse 
that breaks out every little while 
with pimples that scab over. 
scabs fall-off and leave the 
Standing on end, so tht the 
looks very rough. There seems to be 
some trouble with the hair of the tail 
aiso. I would advise that he be given 
a dose of physic, either 1 ounce aloes 
or 2 quarts raw linseed oil and 2 
ounces turpentine well mixed. Fol- 
lowing the physic give a tablespoon- 
ful twice a day in feed-of a mixture 
of Fowler’s solution of arsenic 8 
ounces and water 8 ounces. To the 
tail apply once a day an ointment 
consisting of flowers of sulphur % 
ounce and lard 2 ounces. 


Hernia—R. G. J., New Jersey, has 
a calf with swelling at the navel. 
This is umbilical hernia and no doubt 
will 
older, without treatment. Cases of 
this kind are quite frequently seen 
and are not at all serious. Warts can 
best be removed with either strong 
nitric -acid or acetic acid, applied 
carefully to the wart once a day for 
three days. If necessary repeat treat- 
ment in 10 days or two weeks. 


Rooster with Cough—W. R. C., New 
Jersey, has a reoster that has had a 
cough for two months. There is no 
discharge from nostrils, eyes are 
bright and bird eats and looks well, 
yet he coughs considerably and 
breathes through his mouth. In my 
opinion the trouble is not at all se- 
rious, probably only a cold, yet us- 
ually in such cases there is a dis- 
charge from nose and eyes. I would 
advise washing out mouth and nose 
once a day with a solution of boric 
acid 10 grains to the ounce. This is 
a non-poisonous and non-irritating 
antiseptic, and should allay any in- 
flammation. 


Founder—D. W. A., New Jersey, 
has a horse that is sore from being 
used on city streets. He ‘thas been on 
the farm for nearly a year and has 
done very well except that the sore- 
ness has not entirely disappeared and 
his hind legs stock when in the 
stable. For feed he should have 
coarse, clean hay and plenty of bran. 
A ‘teaspoonful of saltpeter in feed 
twice a day will stimulate the kid- 
neys and tend to reduce the swelling 
in hind legs. To soften and cool the 
front feet use a dressing composed 
of raw linseed oil 1 quart, pine tar 
1 pound and turpentine sufficient to 
cut the tar before mixing with the 
oll. Apply this with a brush once or 
twice a day. 


Lymphangitis—F. M., New Jersey, 
has a horse with hind legs swollen 
from hip to hoof. The description of 
the case is very meager, and there- 
fore diagnosis difficult, but it is prob- 
able that the trouble is lymphangitis. 
I would advise that all rich grain be 
taken away and the patient fed only 
good hay and bran mashes. Give in 
feed twice a day a teaspoonful of 
saltpeter. Bathe legs twice a day 
wth hot water and rub dry. If the 
bowels are not loose, he should be 
given at once .a dose of physic, con- 
sisting of a quart of raw linseed oil. 
As soon as he is able, the should be 
walked out every day, as the exercise 
will tend to reduce the swelling. 


Cow with Cough—L. P., Pennsyl- 
vyania, has a cow that is troubled with 
a dry cough which she had when 
a last September. A cough 
that persists for any 
time in a cow always points toward 
tuberculosis, even though they are in 
good physical condition. I would ad- 
vise in all such cases that the animal 
be examined by an expert. A simple 
irritable cough is often relieved by 
placing a teaspoonful of oil of tar on 
the tongue two or three times a day. 


disappear as the animal grows. 





great length of | 


RESULTS OF FOOD 


Health and Natural Conditions Come from 
Bight Feeding 


Man, physically, should be like a 
perfectly regulated machine, each part 
working easily in its appropriate 
place. A slight derangement causes 
undue friction and wear, and fre- 
quently ruins the entire system, 

A well-known educator of Boston 
found a way to keep the brain and 
the body in that harmonious co-ope- 
ration which makes a joy of living 

“Two years ago,” she writes, “‘be- 
ing in a cendition of nervous exhaus- 
tion, I resigned my position as teacher, 
which I had held for over 40 years. 
Since then the entire rest has, of 
course, been a benefit, but the use of 
Grape-Nuts has removed one great 
cause of illness in the past, namely, 
constipation, and its attendant evils. 


“I generally make my entire break- 
fast on a raw. egg beaten into four 
spoonfuls of Grape-Nuts, with a little 
hot milk or hot water added. I like 
it extremely, my food assimilates, and 
my bowels take care of themselves. 
I find my brain power and physica! 
endurance much greater and I know 
that the use of the Grape-Nuts has 
contributed largely to this result. 

“It is with feelings of gratitude that 
I write this testimonial, and trust it 
may be the means of aiding others in 
their search for health.” Name given 
by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Read the little book, “The Road to 
Wellville,” in pkgs: “There’s a Rea- 








BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 
144 Large Pages— Mailed Free 


copy a 
only 10 ts, stamps. eoin * = 
cen or . 
of 15 cents et.) Writs Galan. 
5. M. THORBURN & CO. 
Box 6, 33 BARCLAY ST., NEW YORK 


7a 10 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
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Mutton in the Older States 


[From Page 213.] 

together again. I also draft out all 
proken mouthed ewes and ewes that 
nave not proved to be good mothers, 
also these that do not respond to 
good, liberal feeding and care. These 
are replaced with good, young ewes. 
This is always done in the fall before 
preeding time. I always buy the best 
ram I can get, and I believe it will 
pay all men that keep sheep to buy 
the very vest recorded rams they can 
find, for the ram is counted as ha-- 
of the flock, and if he is a good indi- 
vidual and recorded, he will probah y 
be more than half of the flock. It 
never pays to change from one breed 
to another. 

It is very well to sow a piece of 
rye early in the fall for the ewes that 
have lambs to pasture off in the spring 
before grass is ready for them. It 
not only- helps the ewes, but the lambs 
grow so much faster than on dry feed. 
Rape and corn should also be sown in 
the spring for th2 ewes and lambs 
through the hot summer months. 
They should be changed from one 
pasture to another at least every two 
weeks and should be turned on the 
corn or rape once a day after the dew 
is off. I prefer corn. drilled very 
thickly to rape, especially if the 
ground is likely to be weedy, as the 
corn will keep down weeds better than 
rape; but it is well to sow both. 


Cottonseed Meal for Feed 


J. C. M’AULIFFE, GEORGIA 











10 years I have 
development of 


During the past 
been watching the 
cottonseed products with keen inter- 
est in the south. At a period when it 
seemed that conditions were at low 
ebb cottonseed c~ o the aid of the 


farmers in a deciu..1y advantageous 
manner. Hawever, with. “all the 
progress made in the past decade it 


that greater things are in 
Recently Sec Wilson in dis- 
affairs with Ameri- 


seems 
store. 
cussing southern 


ean Agriculturist’s representative, 
stated that he would be glad to see 
every pound of cottonseed meal! 
grown in the south fed on southern 


farms, and that as soon as live stock 
development reached that stage 
where it would be required the coun- 
try would make great strides. 

He says that with the increasing 
production of corn and hay the south 
should become a cattle country in 
every sense of the word. When this 
is done, there will be an increase in 
land values and general advancement 
will be noticeable in every section. 

However, the strong point empha- 
sized is the urgent need of feeding. 
Cottonsed meal is not generally rec- 
ognized for its true worth on the 
southern farm. The lethargy of the 
past has been due to the fact that 
little attention has been given the 
growing of high class cattle, but now 
the conditions are changing. 

The more studious farmers are ex- 


tending the uses of cottonseed meal to 
every department ofthefarm. Some 
notable instances have been cited 
Where horses are fed regularly on 


cotonseed meal as part of their diet, 


While chickens are now being fed 
With the meal at much profit. If the 
feeding continues to increase the 
price is sure to advance. The great- 
est results are obtained by feeding 


the 


care 


meal to cattle 
of the manure 
t judiciously. 

With the extension 
plied to _horses, 


and then taking 
and distributing 


in feeding ap- 
cattle and poultry 


inere seems to. be no reason why 
Price of cottonseed meal should not 
continue higher than ever. Surely, 


af folks in the north and west can feed 


the meal at a profit where they have 


special need for manure and 
Where the expense of shipping and 
han lling must be paid, the southern 
sarmer, with the mills and the prod- 


icts at his own door, should be able 
derive immense revenue from the 





“ourse Sec . Wilson 80 strongly 
2d vocated. 
Leaking Milk—o. , Ohio, has a 


— 


fresh. There is no surgical or medi- 
cal remedy for this condition that. I 
know of, but I would advise that 
While she is fresh she be regularly 
milked three times a day. This will 
temporarily: overcome the difficulty 
and may allow the valves in the teats 
‘o gain strength so that in time they 
Will hold the milk, 


that leaks aks very badly when 5 





ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 


work the Louden Hay Carrier and the 
heavier you it, the better it shows up. You can’t 
break it down—vears of hard service won't send the 


LOUDEN HAY CARRIER 


to the repair shop. It laste alifetime, Itelock has se 
8 — catch and cannot possibly wedge or fail to work. 
T werfu! wheel arms will never spread. All twist 
oe | ink are let out of the rope by ovr simple 


The harder 


on the track, has adjustable stops. 


The Louden Balance Fork is the best fork ever built. Will 





paten 
rope ewive!l, the only successful swivel on the market. Won't bind 
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Insects Injuriotis to Vegetables) 


By F. H. CHITTENDEN, 8S. C. D. A complety 
practical work, giving descriptions of the more 
important insects attacking vegetables of all) 
kinds, with simple and inexpensive remedies to check 
and destroy them, together with timely sugges- 
tions to prevent their recurrence. Profusely ilus- 
trated. 5%4x8 inches, 300 pages. Cloth. Price.. 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
432 Lafayette Street, New York 


Hedges, Windbreaks, Shelters and Live Fences 


By E. P. POWELL. A treatise on the planting, 
awh and management of hedge plants for coum- 














1. try and suburban homes, It gives accurate direc- 
wy eb pn ty mem cay mn oy The eh og tives concerning hedges: how to plant and how 
in any barn and handle all kinds of bay — more satisfaction to treat them: and especially concerning wind- 
than any others. See them at your dealer’s—if he does not have breaks and shelters. Illustrated. 40 pages. 
them, write a i” , . - wap Pmchnes. ~~“ CROER  cvcccccccccccccccccsccscccsccncsoosses 

— for catalog of complete barn and cow stable fixtures— 
Ha | mm Ay arriers, fiangers, Litter and Feed Carriers, Cow > ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
s. Cow Stanchhlens etc. .—also our FREE BOOK on the 4g 489 Lafayette —. New York 
value of manure an: to care for it 4 
ae oe cRY CO., Poult b — B. FISKE. A Fattening 
y J 
Be the standard and improved methods of feeding and 
marketing all kinds of poultry, covering all 
Ex ie A heme an tie branch including chickens, broilers, capons, 
cluat ° ; 
, euper Cactas oars RN, POTATOES, ETC. turkeys, water fowl; how to feed under various con- 
DAHLIAS Show. Decorative Fancy SEED ==: kinds, Low Prices. ‘Write us. ditions and for different purposes. Illustrated. 0 
wore eny Howered, Pom pon and McADAMS SEED CO. Columbus Grove, ©. | pages 5x7% inches. Cloth .......cecsccveeeseee . 
Was awarded 20 First Prises in 1910, Catalogue FREE. ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
GEO. L. STILLMAN."Dahlia Specialist, Rox H, Westerly, R.1,| See Our Guarantee on Editorial Page | 439 Lafayette Street, New Yeuts 


THE PLANT FOOD PROBLEM SOLVED 
ee 


Bradley’s Fertilizers 


“The World’s Best By Every Test” 


Sometimes farmers say they cannot afford to use as much) 
as 1000 lbs. of fertilizer per acre, yet many farmers have 
proved that as much or more is very profitable to them. 
How much to use is a problem every one must work out 


for himself. 


Our most successful customers say they find 


as they have increased from year to year the amount of 


fertilizer used, the easier it has been to pay for it. 


This is 


the way they express the greater profit derived from using 


1500 to 2000 Ibs. per acre instead of a smaller quantity on 
their market crops. 


Many of them use a ton to the acre of Bradley’s High Grade 
Fertilizer and find that it pays in the crop marketed and in the up- 


keep or improvement of the land for. succeeding crops. 
tell without experimenting how much fertilizer will pay you best. 


You cannot 


If 


you have not alreatly solved this problem, begin next season and use 


Bradley’s Fertilizers 


Our local agents have a new descriptive booklet and 


calendar for 1911 for you. 


write us today for our agency proposition. 


ment K 


If we have no agent near you 
Address Depart- 


BRADLEY FERTILIZER WORKS 


OF THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL CO. 


92 State St., 2 
Boston. 


New York. 


Rector St., 
Buffalo. 





P. 0. Drawer 970, 


Rose Building, 
Cleveland. 


Cincinnati Office, 1204 Second National Bank Bldg. 
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—AMERICAN—| 


SEPARATOR 


A brand new, well made, easy running, casil 
cleaned, perfect skimming se tor for $15.95. 
Skims akes thick or thin 
cream. Thousands in use giving splendid satis- 
faction. Different from this picture which illus- 
The bowl 
our latest 
rovements. Our richly illustrated catalog 
all about it. Our wonderfully low prices on 
all sizes and generous terms of trial will astonish 
you. We sell direct to user.. No agents, Our 
guar; American Sepa- 
Se orders — from b yoye points, 
t our dairy is large or small, get 
offer pow AD 


AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO,., 


warm or cold milk. 


trates our large onety. machines. 
ps sanitary marvel and embodies all 
te 


antee protects you on é 


handsome free catalog. 


ur 
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DAIRY AFFAIRS 


eat 
’ 


BOX 1052 
BAINBRIDGE, N. ¥o 







































mall 









prerenes. 

ting cal describing our modern, 
wagons will be mailed on request. A: 

The Parsons Wagon Company, Box 503, Earlville, N. Y. 

















‘A 7 Million Rod Price 


\ 


Our new prices are based on this enorm- 
ous output. Prices the lowest ever made 
for a high grade fence. We can 


Save You 5 te 15 Cents a Rod 


and you'll say 
it is the best 












the’ strongest 
fence made. Sell to user at 


Dealers Prices F reight Prepaid 


Don’t buy fence AT before get- 
ting our prices. — will surprise you. 


e give customers Days Free Trial 








Fe 
low 
— at . Write for Free Catalogue. 
COILED SPRING FENCE COMPANY, 
Bor 10 ~ WINCHESTER, INDIANA. 
RANTES 








BROW 


+a —_ . 
Heaviest Fence Made \-tp——— 
Heaviest Galvanizing \f-2<=f. «7 
B i 





or} 

Cal We make 160 styles. Ho’ 
a Pal cattle, sheep, hog, and bull fey hg 
ri Proof fences made of No.9 Ye: 

e double galvanized wires 
tof“) and absolutely rust proof |‘ 
Bargain Pricds: 

If eons por Red Up 
Poultry and Rabbit Proof 
Fences, Lawn Fences and 
fc Gates. Send for Catalog iw 
aoa and Free sample for test. 
~ The Browg Fence &Wire Co, 
mid Depts 58 Obla 
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If You Milk Six Cows or More 
Send us Your Name and Address 


for interesting information about increas- 
ing profits and reducing labor. 


The Hinman Milking Machine 
stands every test that can be made—No 


springs or weights—A simple machine 
t can not uce milk or injure cows. 


Users’ opinions prove every claimwe make. 
WRITE FopaT—L- 


et us send you full free 
particulars 
about the 
Hinman. 


HINMAN 


MILKING 
MACHINE CO. 
41 Seneca St. 














Steel Fence Post, 


Cheaper Than Wood 
and More Durable 


Many years of experiment- 
ing with metal fence posts 
have developed this post. 
It is now thoroughly practi- 
cal, filling every requirement 
on the farm, in the town, for 
railroads and wherever fence 
posts are used. 





Made of tough steel, heavily 
zinc coated. Durability 
proven by us—ten years’ 
actual use showing good as 


new. Means a big reduc- 
tion in fence cost and 
maintenance, 


40-page catalog sent free, fully 
illustrating and describing. Send 
for it. 


Sold by dealers pe) ey + Ask 
dealer to show samples and quote 
prices, or write us direct. 


American Steel & Wire Co. 


Chicago : New York: 
115 Adams Street 30 Charch Street 
Denver: San Francisco: 
First Nat. Bank Bidg. 16th and Folsom Sts. 











Oleo in P. 
0. D. SCHOCK, PENNSYLVANIA 

When we consider the fact that 
about 150,000,000 pounds of oleo were 
manufactured and sold in the United 
States during 1910, and that less than 
3% was taxed as colored at 10 cents 
& pound, as provided by the United 
States statutes, the figures form 
t.eir own commentary. In traveling 
through, Pennsylvania we find tinted 
goods, but they are always stamped 
as having paid the tax for uncol- 
ored oleo; namely, at the % cent a 
pound rate. Tine Pennsylvania oleo 
act approved in 1901 is intended ab- 
Solutely to prohibit the manufacture 
and sale in Pennsylvania of oleo “col- 
ered yellow in imitation of yellow 
butter,” but so long as the federal 
authorities pass yellow or highly 
tinted oleo at the uncolored rate of 
taxation, i e, % cent a pound, there 
is more or less trouble in securing 
convictions. 

In recent cases, convictions were 
obtained because of testimony which 
plainly showed that the oleo was 
“colored yellow in imitation of yel- 
low color,” which is the main point 
to be established, regardless of the 
manner in which such oleo was tint- 
ed or colored. Some of the oleo deal- 
ers are nuw advertising oleo ‘“con- 
taining 50% of butter,’’ while other 
grades are represented as containing 

James Foust, dairy and food com- 
missioner, issued a propaganda that 
the laws must be observed, and that 
dealers will be held strictly responsi- 
ble for violations of the law, which 
grants licenses only for selling ‘“un- 
colored oleo.” The penalty for the 
first offense is a fine of not less than 
$100; subsequent violations may have 
a jail term added. 

The recent attempt on the part of 
the state authorities to deny 
right to sell oleo to those who per- 
sistently sell tinted goods or violate 
the law resulted in a decision by the 
Dauphin county courts that licenses 
shall be issued for its sale, where ap- 
Plicants comply with all the condi- 
tions governing such applications. 
About 50 Philadelphia licenses were 
held up, awaiting the action of the 
courts. The license certificates have 
been forwarded to these applicants, 
and the sale of oleo in Philadeiphia 
is now targer than ever before. West- 
ern Pennsylvania has the bulk of the 
licenses issued by the dairy and food 
department, but sales of oleo are be- 
coming more general throughout the 
state. 





Two Points are worthy of notice. 
While the farmer is looking forward 
with regard to the prices of his prod- 
ucts, the consumer faces him and is 
looking backward. The consumer in- 
variably regards the increase he pays 
as added to what the farmer gets. 


a 
> 





Pres E. D. Fank 
Pres Funk says the aim of the na- 


tional corn association, recently 
closed, was to present a truly educa- 
tional exposition, which would ad- 
vance the interests in no way of any 
city, state, or organization. Pres 
Funk is a seed corn specialist of 
Illinois. 
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A Truly Beautiful Porch Vine 


Among the climbers deserved), 
popular on porches and verandas 
various species of clematis take first 





Climbers 


Queen of Porch 


rank. The one shown in this picture 
is popularly known as Clematis 
Jackmani. Its large, broad, velvety, 
purple flowers remain attractive for 
several weeks at a time in midsum 
mer. When once established it con- 
tinues to grow more beautiful from 
year to year.. Anyone can have it, if 
it is given well-drained, fairly rich 
soil, and éveryone should have it who 
has a porch, because it is one of the 
finest purples in the flower kingdom. 

Some “porch climbers” are bad and 
should be put under restraint; th: 
“cooler” is a proper place for them. 
But this porch climber is gentle in 
disposition, attractive in graces, an! 
warranted not to scare children or 
disturb timid women. 


Worms—H. W. K., Pennsylvania, 
has a mare that is very much out of 
condition. Her coat is rough and 
she is thin, although having a raven 
ous appetite and getting 9 quarts 
grain a day. She is very likely suf- 
fering from stomach worms, and |! 
would advise that she be given 1% 
quarts raw linseed oil and 2 ounce: 
turpentine well mixed, on an empty 
stomach in the morning, followed in 
@ few days with powder given below: 
Sulphate of iron 2 ounces, powdered 
mux vomica 1 ounce, powdered salt- 
peter 2 ounces, and powdered fenu- 
greek 1 ounce. Mix well together 
and give in feed morning and night, 
@ heaping teaspoonful. 








Ownership of Wood—G. T. M., Ne\ 
Work: The purchaser of a farm 
found wood ready for use in a shed. 
The purchaser used the wood. Sev- 
eral months after the seller claimed 
the wood. Must the purchaser pay 
for the wood? The wood was per- 
sonal property and did not pass by 
the deed of the farm. Possibly the 
purchaser can offset the price of the 
wood by a charge for storage. 


freee 




















Specialize for Deiry Success 


F. H. SCRIBNES, WISCONSIN 





I have in mind four fundamental! 
essentials for a better equipment for 
the dairyman. Im the order of im- 
portance they are feed, breed, care 
and selection. Many breeders would 
say that breeding~is of the most im- 
portance but I have seen many a 
breeder make a sad failure of the 
business because he ignored the feed- 
ing proposition and made even worse 
than scrubs of his well-Dred animals. 
Scant feeding means degeneracy and 
a weakening of all their constitutional 
and physical being. On the other 
hand, generous feeding of the right 
nature has a tendency to build up 
constitution and develop the tenden- 
cies that go to make an anima] that 
is worth while. In fact, feeding is the 
only way dairy animals can be de- 
veloped, 

Balance the Ration 

I find that men who have been suc- 
cessful in the business have followed 
very closely the lines of scientific in- 
yestigation, or, if you please, the good, 
common sense principles that a cow to 
do her best must have about a bal- 
anced ration, or the right amount of 
protein to carbohydrates. A cow to 
do her best must have her bodily con- 
dition kept right. She must not. be 
too poor, neither too ‘fat, but in a 
good, healthy working condition. The 
cow’s individuality has to be taken 
into consideration. If she grows poor 
by feeding a so-called balanced ration, 
then this ration is not a balance for 
her, and more of the carbohydrates 
or fat-making element should be fed. 
On the other hand, if a cow takes on 
flesh, then this is a sign that her ra- 
tion is not balanced and more: of the 
protein or muscle-making element 
should be fed. 

I visited a man the other day who 
had invested $200 in a pure-bred sire. 
In talking with him about feeding, he 
said that hay and corn fodder was 
good enough for him. We can all 
imagine just about how much im- 
provement he will make, I also visited 
another man who is using his fourth 
pure-bred sire, graded up to 31-32. 
They had all the markings of pure- 
bred animals, but were the most de- 
generated lot of animals I ever saw, 
simply through lack of feed. 

Use Dairy Stock for Dairying 

The importance of dairying with 
dairy animals is becoming more and 
more evident, because of the widen- 
ing of the gap between the beef and 
dairy breeds. It is a fundamental rule 
in breeding that like begets like. If 
we have an animal whose ancestry 
for hundreds of years has been along 


dairy lines, is it not reasonable to 
think that his offspring will possess 
like characteristics? Some seem to 


think they can get dairy results with 
some of the beef breeds, but I tell you 
it is about impossible to change the 
characteristics of the beef animal that 


has been bred and trained so long for 
beef purposes, 

It is not my purpose to tell you 
What breed of dairy cattle to use. 
Your likes or dislikes may determine 
that, or your local conditions may de- 
mand an animal which may be better 
adapted to the work in your particu- 
lar locality; but generally speaking, 
‘ 


will do best with what he likes 
This everlasting mixing up of 
is a positive’ failure in every 
“nse of the word. Get the best there 
is in the particular breed you, select, 
and your work will produce that uni- 
formity of color, conformation and 
characteristics that make for pleasure 
and vride. 
Dairying No Side Issue 

If there is any branch of work about 
tne farm that requires systematic 
care and attention, it is the care of 
dairy animals, The giving or mak- 
at ad of milk requires a large amount 
of hervous energy, and an animal £9 
tclicately constituted fs very suscepti; 
ble to changes in its feeding and care. 
Regularity in feeding and regularity in 
milking may mean the difference’ be- 
tveen profit and loss, There is prob- 
Bbly no animal that appreciates or will 


best. 


bre € ds 


THE BUTTER COW 


respond to kind and gentle treatment 
more than a dairy cow. A cow’s com- 
fort should always be considered, as 
any increased tomfort means added 
remuneration to the business. 

If we would follow out the same 
judicious care in the selection of our 
cows that we do in our other lines 
o* work, much more would be accom- 
plished. In the selection of seed corn 
for our net year’s crop, we take spe- 
cial pains to secure the most uniform 
and typical ears. We run our grain 
through the fanning mill, discarding 
all the small and shrunken kerneis. 
These things are selected by the eye, 
but no one can step up to a cow and 
tell within 100 pounds what their 
possibilities are in the production of 
butter in a year. We have to do this 
by weighing and testing the milk. 
While this is a very simple method, 
yet very few dairymen are taking ad- 
vantage of it. If one only knows 
which the best cows are and saves 
their heifer calves, how much quicker 
a good herd may be built up. The 
average production per cow in this 
country is below 200 pounds of butter 
per year, yet there are cows that 
make 400 pounds and there are some 
making 600 pounds. What makes the 
difference ? They are simply the 
product of these four fundamental 
principles of feeding, breeding, care 
and selection. 


‘Ailments of Farm Animals 


Strained Tendons—R. S. A., New 
York, has a colt that injured himself 
at pasture, and as a result there are 
puffy swellings at the fetlock and be- 
low that disappear when bandaged. 
The foot is favored in the stable and 
he is slightly lame. I would suggest 
that the trouble is in all probability a 
strain or sprain, although the in- 
flammation may finally result in ring- 
bone. I would advise the use of lini- 
ment given below for two or three 
weeks, and if no improvement is 
noticed apply a blister. Allow only 
moderate exercise while ~ treating. 
Tincture of arnica 1 ounce, spirits of 
camphor 2 ounces, strong ammonia 
water 1 ounce, turpentine 1 ounce, 
soap solution 4 ounces. Add water to 
make 1 quart. Rub a little well into 
part morning and night. For a blis- 
ter use Gembault’s caustic balsam as 
directed on the bottle. 


Barn Itch—A. H. R., Pennsylvania, 
has a few steers and bulls that he is 
fattening that have some sort of 
skin trouble. Patches of hair fall off 
about the eyes, on the neck and else- 
where, leaving in some cases a red 
sore place, in others simply the dead 
looking skin. This is no doubt what 
is called barn itch (mange), caused 
by a small parasite that burrows in 
the skin. As this affection spreads 
quite rapidly it is advisable to re- 
move the diseased ones from _ the 
healthy as soon as discovered. The 
affected areas should be scrubbed 
with hot soapsuds (preferably soft 
soap), then dried off and following 
ointment well rubbed in. Keep be- 
fore the animals at all times a mix- 
ture of sulphur 1 part and common 
salt 8 parts, so they can get it at willl. 





Ointment: Creolin 1 ounce, ofl of 
tar. 1 ounce, flowers of sulphur 1 
ounce, lard 8 ounces. Mix well to- 
gether. . 


New Jersey, has a 
horse that suffers from heaves, and 
also has what he calls cow belly. The 
horse is being fed on  cornstalks, 
straw and oats, and is a ravenous 
eater. I would suggest that he be 
given no roughage but good, bright 
timothy’ hay, and that only at night, 
and that the grain ration consist of 
provender in the morning, oats at 
noon and bran at night, unless he is 
being worked hard, when he should 
have heavy grain three times a day. 
Water before feeding, never imme- 
diately after, do not allow him to 
overload his stomach at any time, es- 
pecially just before going to work. 
Wet both hay and grain and feed 
bran enough to 7 bowels open 


Results of Oats “Crop—Last spring 
I seeded 16 acres to oats. From this 
acreage 550 bushels were produced. 
The total expense, including every 
item, was $170.70. The value of the 
oats was $220 and of eight loads of 
straw $50, making a total of $270, thus 
leaving a profit of $99.30, or slightly 
more than $6 an acre.—[Donald C. 
Fox, Steuben County, N Y. 


Heaves—H. B., 









About This Cow 


Prof. Echles, U. of M., writs: “The 
first six months “ Missouri Chief Josephine” 
produced 17,008 lbs. of milk —the largest pre- 
duction on record. The Dried Bet Pulp 
serves te loosen up the ration in much a way 
that it is easily digested —makes tt imposible 
‘or the feed te become a welid man."’ 


Are You Getting All That 





Your Cows Can Give? 





F YOU are not feeding Dried 
Beet Pulp, you are letting good 
profits slip by you. Seven days on 

Dried Beet Pulp shows a very marked 
increase in milk supply. Three weeks 
shows an actual definite increase of 
10%. ‘This is a very natural result 
because Dried Beet Pulp loosens up 
the ration so that it i6 digested very 
easily, no food is wasted and the milk 
ion is thus increased. 
Most of the famous cows that have 








made great records, like ‘‘ Dolly 
Dimple’’ and ‘‘Missouri Chief Jo- 
sephine,’’ have been fed,on Dried 
Beet Pulp. 

Dried Beet Pulp is simply our 
native sugar beet, with only the sugar 
and water extracted. It is just as suc- 
culent and palatable as June pasture. 

Comparative tests have proven 
Dried Beet Pulp to be superior to 
corn silage, but the two make a 
splendid combination. 


Are You Willing To Accept More Profits? 





If you are, go to your dealer, show him 
this advertisement, tell him you want to try 
asack of Dried Beet Pulp at our risk. Insist. 

Feed = sack, mixing the Dried Beet 
Mme roperly balanced grain ration. 

cow a ected does not give more milk, 
we authorize the dealer to return to you in 
full your purchase money, and we will in 
turn tohim You will deal with the 
man you know and you alone will decide. 


The Larrowe Milling Co., 522 Ford Bldg., 





Teo Dealers Everywhere East of the Mississippi 
River Except in States of Wisconsin 
and Michigan: 


You are authorized to ecll to any dairyman who will 
agree to give the feed a fair honest trial, one sack of our 
Dried Beet Pulp and to guarantee to refund the purchase 
price if after the dairyman has fed it to one cow for three 
weeks the cow has not increased her milk production; we 
will reimburse you for your expenditure. If you do not 
carry Dried Beet Pulp‘in stock, write us quickly for our 
proposition. Picase mention this paper. 


Detroit, Mich. 
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BeSuretoSay 


When you write 
our Advertisers. 


ISaw Your Adv 


‘ft this Journal. Our advertisers Mfre to know which paper they get the most orders from. 














ARE THE ONLY GENUINE GROOVED TIRE WHEELS 


Havana grooved tire wheels outlast five ordinary tire wheels—they are 
made to wear—there are no heads exposed to wear off —they will not 
.sink as deep as a flat tire. @[ The wheels have features not found in 
any others, You owe it to yourself to investigate our grooved steel wheel 
before buying. We absolutely guarantee our 4 by 3-8 grooved tire to be 
as strong as any 4 by 1-2 flat tire wheel made. Grooved tires is only 
one of the features of all 


HAVANA LOW-DOWN HANDY WAGONS 


This handy wagon is one of the greatest labor-savers ever invented. It 
makes work easier, as it saves the horses, because it is easier pulling than! 
the high, wooden wheel kind, and wear — why, it will last a lifetime— 
there is no wear out to it. You -want to be sure 
and get a Havana Wagon. All Havana wagons and 
wheels are backed by our guarantee. 


Old Style No Good Any More 


The All Steel Handy wagon we bought of you in December,"1898, is 
practically as good today as the day we bought it, and the wheels we got 
in December, 1898, are also giving satisfaction. The old style won't do 
any more, especially after one has used a Havana Low-down Handy Wagon, 

CLYDE H. HALL, Jacksonville, ll. 


| We have issued a little booklet telling all about Ha- 
vana Wagons and Wheels. It shows the various styles 
‘and sizes clearly illustrated. This book will be sent 
free, just say on 2 postal, ‘‘Send me yourskiandy Wagon 
book” and it will be sent you by first maii. 






















THIS FORGE OUTFIT WILL SAVE IT’S COST 
IN 30 DAYS ON YOUR FARM 


This Practical Farmer's Forge Outfit saves it’s small initial 
cost—only $3.60—in 30 days. With it yon can do all your black- 
amithing and repairing. Does equally as much work as any 

0.00 forge ever made. One farmer writes: “I had never 
fore built a fire in a forge, but now I do all my own black- 
smithing and repairing and have invented a Horse Hoeing 
Machine an ade 75 of them on the Farmer’s 
. Forge.” Another wae bu wouldn’t take 
THE FARMERS FORGE 00 for mine, if I couldn't get another.” 
2 Until March $1 
meet pecial Winter Offer (if sms: 
THEC AS FORGE WORK Farmer's Forge complete, $3.60, or 1 Farmer’s 
ARANAG, MICH Forge, lanviland vise combined and 1 pair of 
YTSPENB UN tongs, all for $5.40. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Refunded, 
Our Farmer's Forges sold 14 years ago are still 
ving entire satisfaction. Our forges have hearths 
x26 inches, 1144 inch blowers, run easy have 
all the first-class qualities of high-priced_forges. 
Fully warranted. Orders shirred promptly. Write to- 
day. Send stamp for catalog 20 and testimonials. 
Cc. A. S. FORGE WORKS, SARANAC, MICH. 
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In buying harness it’s not what you pay that counts; it’s what you get 
for your money. 

It’s good insurance to buy Williams’ Guaranteed Quality Harness. 
We give you you're entitled to in quality, wear, service and 
value. Considering these points you'll find the price lowest. 





The above Double Farm Harness is our No. 10F35562. 
inch—Lin 


4 inches—Breech- 


$27.00 


gales, 
pS ame Hip 
without collars.... 


Our special Harness Catalog folk describes more than 
seventy different patterns in Wiiliams’ Guaranteed Qual- 
ity Harness; also saddles and saddler 9 of every 
kind. Free for the asking. You n this book if you 
want harness of quality. 


Sears, Roebuck and Co. 
Chicago, Illinois 
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Traction Ditchers Satisfactory 





F. P. STUMP, VAN WERT COUNTY, 0 
In wet sections the thing to 
do is to _ ditch. Whether this be 


done. by hand, with dynamite even 
resorted to, or by traction ditchers, 
it matters not. What is needed is to 
improve the farms; and one of the 
best ways to do this is to ditch. For 
let it be understood that to increase 
the average yield surplus water must 
be taken off and out of the soil, and 
this must be done by any means with- 
in the farmers’ power. To increase 
agricultural production, drainage 
must be employed more than it ever 
has been in the past. I have spent 
many, many.days draining land, and 
consider it the most valuable aid in 
improving the crop yield. The drains 


I have put in have been done by 
hand, but there are available now 
traction ditchers that do the work 


cheaply and saiisfactorily, and often 
even better than when the drains are 
dug by spade or suovel. 

In this and adjoining counties many 
of these machines are used. A next- 
door neighbor to me kas used one 
of these ditchers for three years. He 
Says a man who understands running 
one can do perfect work; that he can 
perfectly and evenly distribute 4 or 
5 inches of fall over 80 rods of ditch. 
Surely it would require a very great 
expert to do that by hand, even with 
the best and most delicate leveling 
instrument to aid him. I have re- 
cently consulted several ewners of 
these machines, and find their expe- 
riences the same, and they guarantee 
their work as good as can possibly be 
done by hand. Several hard-headed, 
practical farmers who have had much 
machine as well as hand ditching 
done, have told me, without excep- 
tion, that their preference is for the 
machine work over the hgnd work. 

Outside of the quality of the work, 
it is important also that we consider 
that from 80 to 150 rods can be 
ditched during a 10-hour day, de- 
pending upon the length of the 
ditches, the depth, and the character 
of the soil; and that this work can be 
done during any time of the year. 
There are times when the soil is hard 
and dry that it is almost impossible 
to do it by hand; then, of course, 
there are times in the year when the 
soil is so wet that it is impossible to 


do it by traction. The traction can 
be run, however, in winter time, even 
if snow is on the ground to a consid- 
erable depth, and even if the soil is 
frozen. One operator tells me that 
he has cut through 7 inches of hard 
frost. 

One of the advantages of the ma- 
chine is its use for very hard, dry 


land. It can be used when hand work 
is most difficult, and it does not harm 
the soil. Our soil is a fine alluvial 
silt, quite sticky and gummy, and 
greatly injured by tramping of men, 
cattle and horses... When the soil is 
extremely wet it not practical to 
use the machine, because it is not de- 
sirable to take it onthe land. A new 
device, a sort of a special plank-belt 


is 


traction, has been provided, which 
enables the machine to work even 
on very soft, swampy land. Just 


whether it is advisable to do this, ex- 
cepting in the autumn when subse- 
quent freezing and thawing can fol- 


low, I am unable to say. 

It is common with us farmers to 
put our tile in by hand, doing the 
work largely in winter and spring, 


at such times when other work is un- 
necessary. Usually the regular farm 
help is employed for this work, which 
is generally more economical than 
if special labor be employed to do 
it. Of course there are sections 
where it is impossible to use trac- 
tion machines. I have put many 
miles of tile in Mahoning county, and 
the bowlders and solid rock had to 


‘traction machine could 


be blasted out. On these places the 
not be run. 
In the _ stoneless sections machine 
ditching is possible. Its decided suc- 
cess has established its place. It can 
be purchased by one or a group of 
farmers, and a large amount of 
ditching can be done in a short time 
and the tiles laid at a small cost. 

Summing up- the matter, then, [ 
believe the traction ditcher has an 
important place in eastern agricul- 
ture. These big tracts of wet land 
must be drained, and if labor is 
scarce or expensive, the difficulty can 
be overcome by means of the trac- 
tion ditcher. The thing to do is to 
go ahead and drain the lands, and 
then agricultura! production will be 
greatly increased. Good ditching, 
however, is one of the crying needs 
in all parts of the country. 





That Question of Water Supply 





The subject of conserving artesian 


water is one of.the greatest im- 
portance. It is all too true that 
more than nine-tenths of -the water 


flowing from artesian wells through- 
out our western country is now 
wasted. Unless this waste is stopped, 
the supply of artesian water will be- 
come exhausted. This is rs inevitable 
as that day follows night. 

Only a few years ago the middle 
states boasted of their unlimited sup- 
rly of natural gas. But -.aost of it 
was wasted. Gas wells were set on 
fire just to see them burn. Today, 
the supply of natural gas in western 
Pennsylvania and many sections of 
Ohio and Indiana is utterly exhausted. 
Had it been properly conserved, it 
would have lasted for years. There 
may be no direct analogy between the 
waste of artesian water and the waste 
of natural gas. 

It is a very simple matter to plug 
the artesian well, or put a faucet on 
it that can be turned off, se as to 
prevent the waste of water when not 
used. This is the least that can be 
done towafd the conservation of nat- 
tral resources by any possessor of an 
artesian well. Such sensible care of 
the artesian supply should be insured 
by proper laws, backed up by public 
sentiment. 





Simple Trap Nest—In the illustra- 
tion herewith is shown the simplest 


























form of trap nest imaginable. The 
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Easily Worked Trap Nest 

hen alights on the running board and 
walks toward the nest. When she ap- 
proaches the point E her weight de- 
presses that end of the board and 
disconnects the support D, which falls 
of its own weight. Then when she 
steps into the nest, the board being 
heavier on the outside and hinged at 
A, tips until the opening to the nest 
is closed. The hen is removed from 
the top of the nest, Which is then set 
as shown in the cut. 


Walnuts and Butternuts thrive well 
on rich, well-drained soil and soon 
come into bearing. There is a fair 
démand for the nuts in the markets. 
But only the surplus should be sold. 
Most of the nuts should be used at 
home for cake making and eating 
fresh from the shells. 





WAYNE DINSMORE, ILLINOIS 





The actual statistics covering the 
importation of horses imported for 
breeding purposes reveal the fact that 
we have in the past nine years ex- 
pended more than $1,000,000 per year 
in foreign countries for the purchase 
of breeding horses. Since most of 
the horses imported are Percherons, 
it mecessarily follows that the larger 
proportion of this $1,000,000 has gone 
to enrich the farmers of France, and 
particularly those of La Perche. 

There is no question that we can 
produce as good horses in this coun- 
try a8 can be produced abroad. For 
more than 40 years we have been im- 
porting the best that can be found 
abroad and during the last 10 years 
particularly American buyers have 
selected the very best horses that 
could be found in Europe. We have, 
therefore, as good stock on which to 
base our breeding operations as can 
be found in the old country, and I 
am satisfied that we can produce as 
good stock if we adopt thoroughly in- 
telligent methods in the breeding and 
rearing of our draft colts. 


Drafters on the Average Farm 


W. B. CLINTON 








About a year ago I paid a visit to a 
breeding farm in an eastern state 
where Percheron horses were raised. 
I was struck with the fact that this 
breed possessed admirable qualities 
for farm, as well as city, purposes. 

[wo stallions and two mares were 
working on’a big manure spreader 
handled by one man, These superb 
animals were pure-bred Percherons, 
and averaged 1850 pounds each. The 
young stallions were easily managed, 
although they were being used in the 
stud, The mares were splendid 
specimens of the breed, and it was a 
great sight to see those four mag- 
nificent animals working quietly to- 
gether. Compactness of body, clean- 
ness of limb and splendid structure of 
their feet, all go to make the Perch- 
erons popular, both as a farm horse 
and a city drafter. 

For farm work they need not weigh 
1850 pounds, as did the pure breeds 
mentioned, these being used perma- 
nently for breeding purposes, although 
they did quite a iot of farm work 
during the yoar. A pair of horses 
Weighing from 1400 to 1500 pounds 
each are heavy enough for any kind 
of farm work, but many farmers pre- 
fer a horse with more weight. In 
considering the size of a farm team it 
is well to remember before the pur- 
chase is made what the regular duties 
of the team are, for many farmers 
who need only one pair of horses will 
want to use them on the road for 
wagon work, as- well as the carriage 
on Sundays. Therefore, they will not 
Tequire extra heavy ones, but rather a 
pair that are known as “all-around” 
horses, and if these weigh 1500 pounds 
each they will have plenty of size, and 
if they are well shaped and have spirit 
and snap they will do good road work. 
It is surprising how much depends 
upon the shape and .carriage of wu 
horse, even an ordinary work horse, 
especially when you want him to do 
& little pleasuring with once in a 
While. The 1500-potind fellow, well 
Put together, and that is quick and 
active, is always in demand, while 





his owner experiences a just pride in 
ownership. 

A pair of horses such as I have tried 
to describe should, if bought at five 
years of age, do good work until they 
a-e 20, as most horses are capable of 
Performing their labor satisfactorily 
as long as their teeth remain good. 

The special business of the draft 
horse is to haul heavy loads and do 
heavy work at slow speed. Strength 
is the first consideration, The animal 
should possess a short back and 
&hould be closely coupled; the pas- 


THE FARMER’S FRIEND 


terns should be short, the hips broad 
and the bones large. 

Whatever breed is chosen for tse on 
the farm the mare should have good 
form and show tendencies to produce 
speed and style, as well as weight and 
Strength. By breeding a Percheron 
stallion to a small mare with good 
action a splendid general-purpose 
horse may be obtained, but for draft 
horses only stallions of the best draft 
breeds should b used, and the mares 
should always be of large size and 
strength. 


Horses for the Government 


The quartermaster-general of the 
United States army reports that there 
is a shortage of horses in the United 
States suitable for all branches of 
the army... The government is un- 
able to secure at the present time 
2000 horses for the required stand- 
ard that is needed. He pleads for 
co-operation in the breeding and 
raising of horses suitable for military 
service between the government and 
the farmer. The United States stands 
now where nearly all of the Euro- 
pean governments have stood for 








many years. The governments of 
Europe for some time have been 
forced to extraordinary steps in or- 


der to. get horses suitable for army 
requirements. Some countries even 
conduct breeding farms. Others fur- 
nish breeding stock to the farmer 
who will agree to raise animals suit- 


able for military use. Tho. Unitéd) 
States has been ransacked over many 
times by the representatives of for- 
eign governments in order to secure 
horses. 

Many thousand head of horses and 
mules were sold to the British gov- 
ernment during the war in Africa. 
Just before this call the price was 
low in the United States and there 
Was practically a cessation of breed- 
ing, especially in the range country, 
which had been previously heavily 
stocked. it is only a short time ago 
that it was predicted that the horse 
was doomed to disappear from prac- 
tical use, as his place would be taken 
by the automobile and kindred power. 
This report points out that the coun- 
try cannot even now furnish its 
meager number suitable for military 
purposes. There is money today in 
raising horses. Farmers of the North- 
west, why not give this our best at- 
tention? 

















Barly Pigs Best—I like to have my 
sows farrow in March and April. If | 
the weather is good, the pigs can be 
turned into the pasture during the 
day when they are two weeks old. 
To or three ears of corn daily and 
plenty of skim milk will make the 
sows give a good flow of milk and 
the pigs will grow rapidly. Place 
some early corn and skim milk where | 
the pigs can get it through a creep, | 
and by the time they are four weeks | 
old they will eat and drink. If you | 


| only 
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Menz Ease” 
An unusually com- 
eg ae pag of 

everyday service in 


all sorts of weather 
6-inch height 
Plain and toe 


Black rhe 
$3.50 








Made in all heights 


steer 
e every minute 
Soe amo ae 
to please you in 
me. Up ppponst from Mone "Base? 
*rocess of ‘Tannage, very soft 
a liable, unusually strong and the 
~ ther that’s not injured by water, 
heat nor service. 
Name always on sole and yellow label. 
Ask for Catalogue | O—FREE 
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If You Can Think of a Fairer Proposition 






PRICE PROPOSITION, I believe we can make a deal 


on a MANURE SPREADER. 


I want to make a bid for yourorder. To do business with 
high on yee yf in the Spreader. 
t’s because I am 


you, I know that I have to 
and low on my price. 

selling my machines by mail. If 
anyw 


they do not lose money 

But the question tion of 
where Icomein. I make the highest 
Standard Manure Spreaders on the 


One reason is 


OY oti 










ere near as high prices for my dicualon 
as local implement dealers charge, I woulda’t 
be able to do any business, because it’s natural 
that people want to trade near home, provideng 


uality and price is just 
ty 
several sizes. I prove this quality claim by 
shipping my machines direct to farmers any- 
where on from 30 to 365 days’ free trial. I 
make the prices low. Of course, I have to 
make them low to do the immense amount of 
business I do in my way, but that is not the 
only reason ty Bae make such low prices. 
ause I manufacture such a 
vast number of spreaders, more than any one 
+ other manufacturer of my kind in the world. An- 
reason is that I have a large yi and it 
is equipped with the latest improved, 
expensive, automatic machinery, 
_ Possibly I could charge you $15 or $20 more 


$25 to $40 Saved On a Manure Spreader 


[rk you answer this advertisement and get my SPECIAL 





fair, 
It'will take yo 
nted 


WM, GALLOWAY, President 
The Wm. Galloway Company 639 Galloway Sta., Waterloo, lowa 
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The Galloway Compan ny 
——* America — 
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than I will charge you, and still get your order. 
not my way of doing business. I haven’t built up the largest 
Spreader business in the world on that plan. 
my expert figurers give me the actual cost on Spreaders in 
twenty, thirty or forty thousand lots, then I add a small 
manufacturing profit to each spreader and let 
it woe that. 

hy not sit down and answer this adver- 
tisement and let me make you a pro 
My Spreader Book, Special Proposition, and 
Special Price will make you do some tall think- 
ing, no matter where you buy. 

Tf you feel that you cannot spare the money 
for a spreader this year, I’ll send you the 
Spreader and wait for my money, any reason- 

able length of time for any responsible farmer. 
Pay me after m 


that I claim it to be a 
fairer propo 
write and tell me what it is and I'll put it in my next advertisement. 
ua about two minutes to write a postal card, say: 
fowsy. teli me Leer about your Spreader Proposition. 
matter and 

and special prices." 
y not get such a postal card in the next mail or send coupon below? 
Ss: 


Of 





Write and Tell ME, 
and I Will Put It in My 
Next Advertisement 






But that’s 


I simply have 


ition. 


Spreader has paid for itself 





to you several times over in actual work. 

at sounds rather fair, don’t you think? I allow 
30 to 365 days’ free trial, give a binding guarantee in 
writing a, =T astor y that you can 
possibl for, sell for cash or on time to suit your 
Scaveueasn, ana rantee to refund every cent of 
ye our money ht, if your Spreader is not all 


more. I can't think of any 
sition. Ifyou can think of one that’s more 


“Gal- 
Send me your 
full particulars, together with special 
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Paint Without Oil 


Remarkable Discovery That Cuts 
Down the Cost of Paint Seventy- 
Five Per Cent. 


A Free Trial Package is Mailed to Every- 
one Who Writes. 


A. L. Rice, a prominent manufacturer of 
adams, N. Y., has discovered a process of 
oo new kind of paint without the use 
of oil. He calis it rere. It comes in the 
form of a ory peeset and ail that is required is 
cold water to make a paint weather , fire 
proof and as durable as oil t. It adheres to 

rface, wood, stone or brick, spreads and 

like ofl paint and costs about one-fourth as 


Write to Mr. A. L. Rice, Manuf’r., 448 North 
8t., Adams, N. Y., and he will send you a free 
trial oe vay £ card = . informa- 
tion Ww can good many 
dollars. Waite to-day.” 














Our catalogue accurately illustrates over 
75 Styles of harness for all purposes. Prices 
are wholesale—saves $10 to $15 on every harness. 
Only best oak-tanned leather is used. Every harness 
Suaranteed for five years Catalogue E.C, from 


King Harness Co., 26 Lake St., Owego, Tioga Co., N.Y 















RAILROAD 





Will send its monthly Bulletin 
**New England Farms” 


Also its Publications 
Potatoes In Maine 
The Hen in Maine 
Maine industrial 
Opportunities 
Free to any address: Write to 


W. T. BILLINGS, Industrial Agent, 
Maine Central R’d, Portland, Maine 
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ROOFING . | 


it Needs No 
Painting } 


VERYTHING about Amatite ap- 

peals to the man with common 
sense. He can see its superiority 
at once—the real mineral surface 
which never needs painting; the two 
layers of Pitch whica is the only 
imperishable waterproofing known; 
the two layers of heavy Tarred Felt 
—all these contribute to the pop- 
ularity of Amatite. 

We can make Amatite better and 
cheaper than anyone else on account 
of our greater facilities, and conse- 
quently we sell it at a surprisingly 
low figure. 

Simply the fact that it needs no 
painting is enough to make a man 
sit up and take notice—especially 
the man who has spent dollars and 
days in painting and repainting his 
smooth surfaced roofings. 

Write to-day for free sample and 
booklet to nearest office. 








Barrett Manufacturing Co. 
New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, 

. Cincinnati, Minneapolis, 
Cleveland, Pittsburg, New 
Orleans, Kansas City, 
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tor, and give you 9 a tot 
on your own farm or place 


what hundreds of men think of m 
\ Galloway after comparing it poin 


M\ for point With the highest | Full Trial 
wi 


machines on the market. 


out-skim, out-run, out-wear and 
out-price them all, and is from 
.00 to $60.00 cheaper than any 
high-grade speck ne you ever 
saw. tET THESE 
BOOKS QUICK, 


Wm. Galloway Company 


633Galloway Station 
Waterloo, Iowa 
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and booklet —“ Proof of the Pudding.”* 297s 
Tells all about how I save you from 40 
to 60 per cent on a high-grade Se ree AND UP 
ou 
Also tells 
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tisers. You will get a_very 
quick reply if yeu do. 





GROWTH. OF NEW YORK FAIR 





Fair Now on Permanent Plan—Horticultural Department Devel- 
opments Warrant New Building—Not Economy to Erect 
at Present—-Personnel of the Department 


The remarkable growth and de- 
velopment of the New York state fair 
in recent years is told by two inter- 
esting facts, namely, the turning over 
of approximately $71,000, surplus of 
1910, by the state fair commission to 
the state treasurer, and in a com- 
parison of the figures dealing with the 
expositions of 1907 and 1910. 

That New York’s annual exposition 
has come to be of great value in the 
promotion of fruit growing and other 
great interests of the Empire state 
there is no longer any doubt.. The ef- 
ficiency of the management under the 
present commission has been de- 
veloped to a high degree. The pro- 
ducers have been encouraged, the 
exhibits have been more in keeping 
with the rich industries they repre- 
sent, and the interest of the general 
public has been drawn forcibly to the 
things which place New York among 
the leading states of the union. 


Permanent Plans for Fair 


In 1906 the legislature appropriated 
$10,000 for a competition among archi- 
tects for the best plan for the develop- 
ment, comprehensively and harmo- 
niously, ofthe fair property, the 
desire being to replace the wooden 
structures, many of which had out- 
grown their usefulness, with perma- 
nent structures of steel, concrete and 
brick. About 35 architects competed. 
After careful consideration the plan 
submitted by Messrs Green-and Wicks 
of Buffalo was accepted by the com- 
mission. and subsequently adopted by 
the legislature. 

All work on buildings and grounds 
has since been along the lines of this 
general plan. The estimated cost cf 
the permanent plant was $2,000,000. 
Thus far the legislature has approprti- 
ated between $600,000 and $700,000, 
the money being used for the man- 
ufactures and liberal arts building, 
& magnificent structure, and regarded 
as one of the finest fair buildings in 
the world, the grange, dairy and state 
institutions buildings, new stables, 
sewers and grading. 


Business Basis of Fair Management 


It has been the aim of the present 
commission to conduct its affairs along 
strictly business lines, and to handle 
the management as economically as 
if the members were directors of a 
business corporation. This is evidenccd 
by the following figures: 

The present commission was ap- 
pointed in April, 1908, and the figures 
given are a comparison for the years 
1907 and ‘1910. In 1907 the ap- 
propriations made by the legislature 
for insurance, advertising, premiums, 
maintenance and salaries were $70,- 
000. For 1910 for the same items 
$105,000, the larger increases being in 
premiums $12,000 and maintenance 
$5000. In 1907 the receipts of the fair 
were $81,000; in 1910 they were $148,- 
000, an increase of about 80%. 

In 1907 the surplus returned to the 
state treasurer was $20,000, or 25% 
of the receipts; in 1910 it was $71,000, 
or 48% of the receipts, an ‘acrease 
over 1907 of 250%. The net cost to 
the state in 1907 was $50,000: in 1910 
it was $34,000, a decrease of 32%. The 
admissions in 1907 were 142,000; in 
1910 they were 196,000, an increase 
of 38%. 

The various departments of the fair 
are placed under the direct control of 
the commissioners. 


The Horticultural Department 


The need of a new horticultural 
building has been recognized by the 
state fair commission,.the fruit grow- 
ers and the farmers, but the commis- 
sion has felt that in carrying out the 
permanent @evelopment plan it must 
proceed along the most economical 
lines and utilize the available appro- 
priations to the best advantage pos- 
sible. The horticultural building is in 
fair condition and could be main- 
tained for two or three years without 


very much expense, while other build- 
ings have been in bad order, making 
it necessary to replace them with new 
structures or spend large amounts of 
money in repairs and alterations, Un- 
fortunately for the fair, while the leg- 
islature of 1910 appropriate@ about 
$250,000 for new . structures, Gov 
Hughes, in meeting the other demands 
upon the state’s finances, was forced 
to cut the items from the appropri- 
ation bills. 

The fruits, flowers and farm prod- 
uce departments have been in charge 
of Commissioner William Pitkin .of 
Rochester during the years 1908, 1909 
and 1910, and the successes scored tell 
of Commissioner Pitkin’s interest and 
the energy devoted to the de- 
partments. ‘ 

No direct changes were made in 
these departments during the first 
year, 1908, as it was thought wise to 
investigate carefully and to observe 
the conditions, the sentiment among 
exhibitors and the general interest 
shown in the fair and the exhibits 
The changes since made have been 
carefully thought out, and _  regults 
show that they have met with the ap- 
proval of the exhibitors and the pat- 
rons of the fair. Further improve- 
ments and benefits will accrue from 
changes already made, and additional 
advancement may be hoped for 
through other changes now under 
consideration. 


Entrance Fee Abolished 


In 1907 it cost $2 to enter a plate 
of Baldwin apples, and the first pre- 
mium was $1.50. In 1910 there was 
no entrance fee for a single plate of 
Baldwin apples, and the first premium 
was $25. The advantage of this 
change, when considered from an 
educational viewpoint, will be appre- 
ciated when it is seen that the num- 
ber of plates of Baldwin apples in 1907 
was four and in 1910 67. A sharp in- 
crease is shown in other commercial 
varieties, like McIntosh, King, North- 
ern Spy apples, Bartlett pears, El- 
berta peaches, etc. 

Additional entries mean a greater 
number of exhibitors, more interest 
and better advertising and attendance. 
There has been shown a much greater 
interest on the part of county and 
grange societies. In 1907 but three of 
these societies made exhibits, while in 
1910 the fair secured exhibits from 
eight such organizations. 

Other new features have been 
added during the past two years, for 
instance, the exhibit of pears and ap- 
ples in boxes, nursery stock and col- 
lections of fruits by boys and girls 
under 16 years of age. 

The large fruit societies of the state, 
the New. York state fruit growers’ as- 
sociation and the western New York 
horticultural society, have maintained 
large and beautiful displays of fruits, 
which have added greatly to the at- 
tractiveness of the department. 

The fruit department has been very 
fortunate during the past three years 
in having for superintendent Prof 
Charles S. Wilson, now at the head of 
the department of pomology of the 
state agricultural college at Ithaca. 
Because of his wide acquaintance 
among the fruft growers of the state 
and his thorovgh knowledge of the 
subject, Prof Wilson is peculiarly 
fitted for the position, and is entitled 
to very much of the credit fer the 
advaiicement that has been made in 
the fruit department. 


Fertilizers Watched-—-State inspec- 
tion of fertilizers has reached a very 
high degree of perfection, In Massa- 
chusetts, for instance, the experiment 
station collected 890 samples, repre- 
senting 487 distinct brands, sold by 291 
different agents in 114 different towns. 
Of these 612 samples. were analyzed. 
The figures for each of the other mfd- 
dle states and New England, and for 
some of the southern states, would 
probably be quite as comprehensive. 
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Big Gains in Missouri 
pENSUS RETURNS SHOW THAT FARMS 
HAVE DOUBLED IN VALUE IN 10 YEARS 





Missouri agriculture made enor- 
mous strides during the decade from 
1900 to 1910. The statistics gathered 
in the last census show an increase 
in the total value of all farm land of 
107%; in the average value per acre 
of farm land 104%; in the total value 
ef farm lands and buildings 103%; 
in the average value per acre of farm 
jands and buildings of 100%; in the 
total expenditures for labor an in- 
crease of 89%; in the total value of 
farm buildings. alone 81%; in the to- 
tal expenditures for fertilizers 78%; 
in the total value of farm implements 
and machinery 78%; in the total im- 
proved farm acreage 7%; in the av- 
erage acres per farm 5% and in the 
total farm acreage 2%. The princi- 
pal decrease during the decade oc- 
curred in the whole number of farms, 
amounting to 3%. 

This is a record of agricultural 
progress and prosperity that few 
states are likely to equal. Most states 
will fall far short of it. The follow- 
ing table gives in detail the principal 
items, comparing the figures for 1910 
with those for 1900, and indicating 


the percentage of increase or de- 
crease: 
% ine 
1910 1900 or dec 
ATMS. ++ salle co 276,081 234,886 68 
279,933 2 
4.953 35 
234,886 3 
196,158 2 
86,897 5 
L331 08 
33,998,000 2 
22,900,000 7 
~ & 








769,008 $28,603,000 78 
$6,195 


$2,953.58 — 





Pruning Orchard Trees 


U. P. HEDRICK, NEW YORK EXPER STA 





1, Winter pruning increases the 
yigor of the plant. 
2 Summer pruning decreases the 


vigor of the plant. 


3. Root pruning decreases the 
vigor of ‘the plant. 
4 Prune weak-growing varieties 


heavily in the winter; strong grow- 
ing sorts lightly. 

5. Suckers or watersprouts are of- 
ten the effect of overpruning. 


6. Heading in thickens the top. 
7. Checking growth by girdling, 
notching or twisting may induce 
fruitfulnmess, but at the expense of 
vigor. 


8. Heavy pruning young trees de- 
ays fruiting. 

%. All pruning must take into ac- 
count the habit of growth of the tree. 

i’. Some f-uits bear on this year’s 
wood, others on that of last year, and 
still others on older growths; prun- 
ing must take the age of bearing 
Wood into account. 





Cowpeas Renovate Soil 


W. C. BENTON, LOUDON COUNTY, VA 





Continual cropping with corn has 


brought our land into an impover- 
ished condition. The. erosion of the_ 
soil has been great where there has 
be a grade, but we are learning 
that cowpeas and other legumes if 
sown at proper season will not only 
Testore the lost fertility, but also 
make the land easier to work. These 
Plans have proved exceptionally val- 
uable for building up the soil and 
adding humus. 

Cowpeas serve a double purpose; 
the vines and the peas furnish . the 
hutritious and convenient food for all 
cur farm animals, whiie roots and 
Stubble left im the soil prove the 


Physical condition and by decay sup- 
Ply a certain amount of vegetable 
matter, A fair crop of peas will yield 
two tons or more to the acre, and be 
Worth at least $10.a ton for food. By 
Setting the drill to sow alternate 
tubes, three-quarters of a bushel will 
be plenty to the acre, thus at the high 
Price of peas that thas prevailed for 


several years the outlay for seed need 
Rot be ever $2 an acre. 

the crop for some 
cowpeas 


After wing 
Years, I ve found that 


ought never to be sown in this sec- 
tion until after the middie of May; 
June 1 is better, but it is essential 
that the ground be thoroughly warm. 
For harvesting, it is necessary to put 
the land in smooth condition to have 
a nice seed bed. This should be pre- 
pared immediately preceding the 
sowing so as to get ahead of the 
weeds. - Phosphoric acid and potash 
are the best fertilizers to use, say 
2000 pounds to the acre. 

Saving the crop is not nearly so 
difficult as many would have us be- 
lieve. All such devices as rakes, 
slats, etc, have been of little service 
to me in curing the vines. Some sea- 
sons, of course, it is more difficult 
than others, arid the vines take longer 
to cure. Last year was ideal in this 
respect. If the weather is favorable 
when the pods begin to get yellow, 
then is the proper time to cut. The 
mower should not be turned into the 
field until after the dew 
peared. 

The hay should be faked into wind- 
rows so as to save the leaves as much 
as possible. After lying for several 
days, the rows should be inverted to 
allow the bottoms to dry out thor- 
oughiy. When the vines have been 
cut four to seven days, they should 
be put in shocks after the dew has 
disappeared. If the least bit wet from 
rain they should be shocked. 

After shocking I prefer hauling to 
the rick as the vines will cure out 
well and as there is little danger 
spontaneous combustion. When the 
rick is finished I put about a foot of 
straw or coarse hay at the top so as 
to shed the rains completely. A good 
many New York men have settled in 
this section and have grown cowpeas. 

ey are now very enthusiastic and 
in favor of the crop. For wintering 
calves and colts, no feed can begin to 
compare in economy with this. It 
puts stock in fine condition. Hens 
are very fond of the cowpea hay and 
the peas, which help to make just 
what fowls need for egg production. 
Where practicable, it is advisable to 
purchase seed for sowing from some- 
where near by, or at least. in the 
same latitude. 





Correction—Through a typographi- 
cal error in our issue of January 21 
Dr J. S. Rittenhouse was made to say 
‘after two years we attempt to raise 
only potatoes” in the peach orchard. 
This is the reverse of what was in- 
tended, as might be seen from the 
general trend of the paragraph. The 
peach roots occupy the ground so 
completely that it is not advisable to 
grow any crop between the trees. In 
fact Dr Rittenhouse says that if the 
peach trees have made a satisfactory 
growth for two years they will after 


that make so great a demand upon 
the soil moisture that neither pota- 
toés nor any other crop can be 


profitably grown, His trees are planted 
20 by 20 feet, and during the third 
summer peach roots could be found 
anywhere in this soil area, 





Radish and Turnip Worms—T. L. 
P., Ohio: Worms are most trouble- 
some where the same soil is used 
year after year. The most effective 
way to prevent injuries is to select a 
new piece of ground each year. Hyen 
this is not very satisfactory, because 
the flies which lay the eggs will find 
hew quarters in time. Neither rad- 
ishes nor turnips allow enough profit 
to make it worth while to use insec- 
ticides for destroying the worms. One 
thing that can be done is to apply a 
fertilizer mixture shortly after the 
young plants have come through the 


“ground. The proper time can be de- 
termined by looking for -the little 
masses of white eggs close to the 
plants. The fertilizer may consist of 


nitrate of soda seven parts, ground 
rock 10 parts and muriate of potash 
three parts, by weight. Ground to- 
bacco is sometimes spread in the 
rows with the plants just as these ap- 
pear above the ground. 





Soda Nitrate vs Poultry Manure— 
T. P. S. Ohio: Do not be afraid to 
apply poultry manure to any of your 
garden crops, even where you have 
used nitrate of soda the year pre- 
vious. Soda nitrate is very soluble, 
in fact, so soluble that i+ is usually 
applied in very small quantities, be- 
causes it is likely to be washed out of 
the soil before the crops can utilize 
all of it. There is not the smallest 
likeihood that any you applied last 
summer is present in the soil, unless 
there has been no rain! In this re- 
spect the nitrate differs from potash 
and phosphoric acid compounds, 
which are retained more or less in- 
definitely by the soil itself, 
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TOOL 


easy to oper- - . 
‘in, 60 minutes. Fertilizers $\\ Top-Dressing 
: Form ond  \\ Suse toneas 
- ows. 
Garden Tools ° to width of 
For 1%5‘years we have E 5 ft. 10 inches. 
mode ae endable tools || 200 to avo Ibs 
ua or 6 
farmer, tracker and pe ante 
town ners. We 


make garden tools | 
Qt 82.50 to $12.00 cach. | 
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Sloan’s Liniment is an excellent 
remedy to keep on the farm for 
lameness in horses or cattle, hog 
cholera, chicken distemper and 


roup. HERE'S PROOF. 


Mr. O. Buttock, of Sims, N.C., writes :—“I 
have used Sloan’s Liniment for twenty years for 
horses, hogs, chickens, cows and myself. If a | 
horse or mule gets sick I give him some of your 

cure him. Your medicines are 
the best that can be found on the market.” 


medicines and 


GOOD FOR HOGS. 


Mr. Gro. Oswa.p, of Cameron, Mo., writes: 
“My hogs are sick and I am trying your Lini- 
I gave the first dose last night 
and the worst one is up today making its bed.” 


SLOANS 


LINIMENT 


is an antiseptic remedy, very pen- 

etrating, needs no rubbing. 
Price, 50 cents and $1.00, 

Book on care of stock sent 


Dr. EARL S. SLOAN, Boston, Mass. 


ment on them. 












Low—Easiest to Load 


tires, no ratting. ick changes from sowing 
+ to broadcaati ae for thick and thin 


= ead Furnished win shafts or tongue. Writ 
ir . . he 
for ve circulars and testimonials 


Large Bise, Sows § Feet 8 inches Wide 


TAYLOR A. T. C 
wen ia ns Chicooen Fatis. Brie. 
— =z — . 














TRAVELING.233% 


who have from 300 ft. to 1 miles to go for 
their mail. placed on telephone poles or 2 x 4's 
fastened to fence posts. The 


OAKWOOD MAIL CARRIER ial 





inches in 
length. The 

barrel is 16 in. 
long and finely 
rifled, It has a built 

up steel jacket giv- 
ing it great strength 
and durability. The rear 
sight is open and adjust- 
able apd the front is a 


knife sight. The gun has 
the hammer action and the 
shell is automaticaliy thrown BO 


out when the barrel is “broken 
down” for reloading. The gun 
shoots 22 caliber long or short car- 
tridges 

This is one of the finest rifles made. 
I want you to have one. All lask isa 
little easy work. Write today and I will 
tell you about the gun and how to get it. 


A. H. Piper, 187 Pepalar Bidg., Des Moines, Ia. 


free. 


























try 


to send 4 cents 
ond pat thems Soquther nd pend 


Took hard: ‘Send your solution, wi 
F. H. PHELPS, Manager, 





A Fine Prize Awarded for Every Answer 


Here is a cut-up drawing of a very pretty and popular flower, one of the Ten Varieties 

in our Prize Collection. Can you cut out these p 

what flower the drawing represents? This looks a little hard at first, but I want you to 

ur solution. Remember that the flower is one of the Ten Varieties 
ection. This will help you to solve the puzzle correctly. 


Bachelor’s Buttons, Sweet Poppies, Cosmos, Sweet Peas, 

Nasturtiums, Candytuft, Woniendule Calliopsis, Mignonette. 

I want to see how many readers of this paper can put this puzzle together. To every 
who the seven pieces toget 


Postege, I will « Han sa 
1 l award 
Pocnees above a packet of. each kind). 


and send me 
in our Prize 


4 ° For meritortous 
Big Surprise 572,14 addition to the 10 Prize Seed Packets. 
stamps to help pay postage, etc., on your seeds. 


ith your own name and address, to 


ieces and pit them together so as to show 


her and sends their answer to me with 4 cents 
for skill and to pay for their trouble the 10 Prize Seed 


I send seeds by mail on receipt of your answer. 
solutions I will also send my Big Surprise Award 

y AUT oak you to do is 
Just cut out the pa 
r solution to me with 4 cents postage and I will send 
“Big Surprise.” Don’t be afraid to try even if it does 


30 A Broadway, Springfield, Mass. 














Be Sure to Say 
SSanerdte ieee. 


When you write 
Our Advertisers 


Our advertisers like to know which paper they get the 


“| Saw Your Adv” 
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Pipe pleasure in its fullest 
sense is the enjoyment a man 
derives from the smooth qual- 
ities of Velvet. You can't 
describe them—they re there, 
and you know by the addi- 
tional satisfaction you get out 
of the very first pipelul of 
Velvet that it’s something bet- 
ter than anything you've tried 
before. It's the real Burley, 


grown in the rich soil of Ken- 


A 


\ 


AK 


UMM 


tucky. Only the fine, middle 


\\\\ 


leaves are used, and these are 
matured and mellowed for two 
years alter picking. Velvet 
is the thoroughbred of pipe 
tobaccos—it was never known 
to bite. 

At all dealers, or if yours 

is sold out, we'll send you 


@ can for 10c. to an 
address in the U. 


SPAULDING & MERRICK 








Something New In 


Gasoline Engines 
Better—Steadier— 


The First Simple Power 


Don’t let anyone sell you a farm power 
of any kind until you know about the re- 
markably improved engine—the one with- 
out valves and packing—the one with only 
2 moving parts about the cylinder instead of 
25to 50 asin other engines. Great changes 
have been made. The complicated 4cycle 
engine was never intended forthe farmer. 
The only engine that is really simple and 
reliable is the 


Great Western 


Frost proof. No valves—no trouble— 


grinder. 
rator, grindstone, 
lighting plant—any and every 
farm purpose. Onur _ two-cycle 
means power every stroke. Others 
ve power every other stroke. 
any other big advantages to you. #7 


FREE BOOK 


No. E21, will give you valu- 
able pointers. Send postal 
for it to day. Shows mount- 
ed and unmounted engines 
in various uses. Address 
SMITH MFG. COMPANY 
158 Harrison Street 
Chicago, Illinois 

























THE ICE CROP 


By THERON L. HILES. How to harvest, ship 
use ice, A complete, practical treatise for 
farmers, dairymen, ice dedlers, produce shippers, 

meat packers, cold storers, and all interested in ice 

houses, cold storage, and the handling or use of 
ice in any way. Illustrated. 122 pages. 5x7 inches. 
1. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
439 Lafayette Street, New York 
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Looking Ahead for Alfalfa 
An old reader’ of this magazine 
writes: I would like to have your judg- 
ment of the following: I have a piece 
of land that was in an old peach or- 
chard. It was corned two years. Last 
spring I sowed it with oats and red 
clover, got a very good stand of clo- 
ver. I intended to turn the clover 
under and sow to wheat. It was dry 
and finally put to rye. Now I want 
to follow this rye with alfalfa. When 
shall I sow the alfalfa, and what is 
the best crop to use om this land this 
spring? What suggestions have you 
about. liming and so on? 

To make a start with alfalfa is a 
direction. I 


move in the right am 
glad to see another member of our 
family starting with alfalfa. My sug- 
gestions are that he plow this rye 


under in the spring and give the land 
a good covering of lime, anywhere 
from 1000 to 2000 pounds to the acre. 


After this lime has been thoroughly 
harrowed into the land I would seed 
with Canadian field peas and oats, 


These are to be used later on in the 
season, either as a soiling crop or as 
hay. This crop is a splendid prelim- 
inary one for the alfalfa. Rather 
than use barnyard manure I think it 
better to apply commercial fertilizers 
rich in minerals to this land, so as to 
help the alfalfa. A good mixture 
would be 100 pounds ground bone, 250 
pounds acid phosphate and 50 pounds 
muriate of potash to the acre. The 
seeding should be done as near the 
middle of August as is possible, Don’t 
be afraid to put a lot of disking and 
harrowing on this land between the 
time when the oats and peas are re- 
moved and alfalfa seeding. 

I would inoculate this land with 
bacteria just before the alfalfa is 
seeded. You can use 150 to 200 
pounds alfalfa dirt to the acre. This 
be broadcasted and immedi- 
ately harrowed into the earth. I like 
to do this work late in the evening 
in the cool of the day and to harrow 
it at once. If soil from an old alfalfa 
field is not available, then get dirt 
from a sweet clover patch along the 
roadside or where these plants are 
growing in waste places. 

Open or Tile Drains, Which? 

Franz Sillman of New Jersey 
states that he has a seven-acre piece 
of land that is badly in need of drain- 
He would like to tile drain, but 


age. 

thinks that this will call for- more 
expense than he wants to meet this 
year. He asks if it is possible to put 


in open drains, so as to get rid of the 
excessive water that stands about the 
field and different places. There is a 
fall of about 4 feet and the soil is 
medium light clay, but holds the 
water in pools in*the spring to con- 
siderable extent. If tiles are to be 
used, what size tiles will bé needed, 
and is it generally advisable to use 
these open drains? 

I think this correspondent will not 
find the open drains as satisfactory as 
he may think. In the first place, they 
will a good deal of money. If 
tiles are at all available they can be 
put into the drain almost as cheap'y 
as open drains can be dug; and then 
the problem is solved for all time. If 
open drains are to be put in it will be 
only a matter of time until they will be 
tile drained anyway, and to do it all 
over means more expense and trouble, 
so I think it better to put in tile or 
else to leave the job until ready to 
put in tile. I don’t like to temporize 
with open drains. 

I am free to say, however, that 
many people do use the open drains, 
and where dug deeply enough, 2% to 
4 feet deep, they do very good serv- 
ice. The lateral drains do not need to 
be so deep, but they can be very nar- 
row and rid the land of the excess 
surface water that stands around in 
Nttle pools and keeps the soil sat- 
urated much of the time. One thing 
about tile drains is they tower the 


cost 





water level, thereby giving a greater 
feeding. area for the roots. Theo- 
retically, the open drains ought to 
do the same, but they don’t. of 
course, the deeper they are the better 
they are; but too frequently these 
open drains are shallow and unsatis- 
factory. Of course, their first use is 
to get rid of this surface water. For 
this purpose they are all right, but 
to be considered as a means of drain- 
ing ‘the subsoil or undersoil, that’s not 
their mission, and they should not be 
expected to perform it. 

The only real satisfactory method, 
therefore, of draining naturally wet 
soil is by means of under drains; and 
tiles are the most satisfactory type of 
these under drains. If for any rea- 
son I was not ready toto tile drain- 
ing this spring I would postpone the 
treatment of the field till I could do 
it right, using tiles either made of 
cement or clay for that purpose. The 
main line for acreage cited should 
be of G-inch tiles and the laterals may 
be either 3 or 4 inches in diameter. 
There isn’t much difference in price 
between these two, but the more water 
carried~by the larger ones makes 
them easily the most satisfactory. 

Shall City Men Farm? 

There seems to be a tendency upon 
the part of many writers to adyocate 
that man’s proper work on this earth 
is to till the land. On account of ex- 
isting eonditions, however, that is 
usually the last thing thought of, con- 
sequently we have the cry, back to 
the farm! I am a married man with 
a famity consisting of a wife and 
two children, and have a _ pretty 
steady posiaen, yet do not earn a 
wage that enables me to ‘put by a 
few dollars for the time when I 
might follow up that cry as much as 
I would like. 

My hankering has always been for 
the country and its environments, 
and I know if I were once settled I 
would thoroughly enjoy farm life, at 
the same time knowing that it is not 
all play. But how in the world can 
I do this? There are people who tell 
me tiat if they had an idea in their 
heads such as I have, and if they 
were so enthusiastic as I profess to 
be for such a life, they would leave 
no stone unturned | till they had 
gained their wi.h. This makes me 
lauch, 

The very people who advocate back 
to the farm know that it takes money 
to buy even a small piece of land; 
and if a man is working at a small 
salary, as is my.case, under the same 
conditions would purchase such prop- 
erty, it would take him years to get 
enough money to begin with. I am 
not pessimistic, but I cannot see my 
Way clear to act upon some of the 
ideas that Bolton Hall and others so 
freely advocate. Perhaps the Walks 
and Talks man can advise me how 
to go about it. At any rate, I would 
like some sensible advice on ‘his sub- 
ject, because I am in this matter 
reaily from Missouri, and ~-ant to be 
shown.—[A Subscriber. 

I wish I could give this brother a 
plan whereby he could do just what 
he would like to do, but I can’t give 
that plan. There are many things 
upon which success in farming de- 
pends. Many city men have gone to 
the country, broken all ties that ha~e 
bound them previously, and have 
gone in debt for farms .and have won 
out. Many other city men have gone 
to the country with money in their 
pockets, have bought farms, equipped 
them, all clear of debt, and in a few 
vears have gone broke. It has been 
this way, it is this way now, and I 
have no doubt it always will be. 

To carry on your city work, what- 
ever that may be, and at the same 
time try to operate a farm is making 
the problem very difficult. Some men 
do this successfully, others make @ 
failure. We have the remarkable ex- 
perience of T. B. Terry of Ohio, who, 
broken down in health in a city busi- 
ness, purchased a 50-acre farm, went 
in debt for it, and with a struggle 
of many years, came out conqueror 
and the most successful farmer in 
his state. Hundreds of others have 
done likewise; still others will con- 
tinue to win success in farniing, al- 





though stepping from the city to the 
country. 

Yet these instances of success arg 
exceptions rathér than the rule. The 
small city offers better opportunities 
for operating a few acres in connec. 
tion with. full labor in some city trade 
because of the greater ease in going 
from home to the place of work. To 
get even a small place near a large 
city like New York calls for a con. 
siderable stretch of time in going 
from farm to city, and to do this day 
after day throughout the year is hard, 


strenuous work, more trying in some 
respects than labor itself. I think 
that’ we- shall continue to hear the 
ery, back to the-farm, but few wil 
heed that cry. Where back to the 
farm or out to the land comes as qa 
call, some will hear, and these usp- 


ally will succeed.—[C. W. B. 





Tobacco Culture Advances 
PROF E. H. JENKINS, CONNECTICUT 

Fairly large fields of tobacco crown 
in the open—have, in New England, 
during the last year or two, been har- 
vested by priming (by picking of each 
leaf) and those who have done it 
skillfully are persuaded that it is the 
only preper way to harvest tobacco, 
The yield of cured leaf is larger, but 
this alone would not pay for the extra 
cost, which amounts to from 3 to 5 
cents per pound. 

The gain comes in the large per- 
centage of good wrappers, which 
greatly increases the value of the crop. 





I believe that this method is the only 
rational one for harvesting, and in 
spite of the statement that it wil! be 


impossible to fet the necessary help to 


harvest in this way, I- believe the help 
will appear when there jis a sufficient 
demand for it, and that in conse- 


quence of this change in the method 


of harvesting we shall have a much 
higher production of Connecticut 
wrappers. 
Sterilize Tobacco Beds 
The things to gain by sterilizing 
seed beds are two: First a 


sort of insurance against tobacco dis- 
eases, like root rot, which grow in 
the bed, and second, freedom of the 
beds from weeds. We have proved 
that efficient steam sterilization wil 


kill root rot in the beds almost en- 
tirely. 

To some this insurance against ‘is- 
ease may appear to hardly warrant 


the expense of sterilizing. On the other 
hand, its effect in killing weeds makes 


the process @ money saver. For in- 
stance, this year we kept ac- 
curate cost of the labor of twu men 
in sterilizing the bed and found it 
cost -$6 to sterilize. 180 yards. On 
an unsterilized bed of half the size 


we had to pay $12 in labor for weed- 
ing, and our plants in the sterilized 
bed were ready to set about a week 


earlier than those on the other beds 
which “ad been sown at the same 
time. 


Of course, there is only chance to 
do steam sterilizing where there is 
a six or eight-horse power portable 
boiler in the neighborhood which can 
be got for the work. One of these 
boilers ought to serve a number of 
farmers. The galvanized sterilizing 
pan made on the most approved pat- 
tern costs something like $40, but @ 
farmer can easily knock together 4 
box of wood which may be a trifle 
more clumsy, but will do the samée 
work. 

Another point to which I would /ike 
to urge attention is the rate of s°ed- 
ing. A very thick seeding may, per 
haps, keep down some of the weeds 
but it has as much effect in keeping 
down the tobacco plants. There never 
can be a full development of stocky 
plants where they are too thickly 
sown. At the rate of seeding which 
some of our best groowers employ, 3% 
suming that 75% of the’ seed will 
ferminate, there would be 10 plants 
standing on each square inch of bed. 

Another point is the much-mooted 
question of sprouted versus dry seed. 
On this point I repeat what we have 
said in our bulletin on the matter? 
It is a very common practice to mit 
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the seed with. damp apple tree 
“punk,” or other suitable material, 
and leave it in a jar in a warm place 
until the seed has “cracked” and the 
sprout appears, and then sow -the 
mixture. If a hard, cold storm comes 
et the time, the grower naturally 
.aits for a better day. Then the 
sprouts have grown too long and are 
Ukely to be broken in sowing, or if 
not broken they must twist or turn 
to go down into the soil, thus deform- 
ing the root, or a new main root must 
be formed. 


Cigar Leaf Firmly Held 


A small portion of the 1910 tobacco 
crop which is still in growers’ hands 
in Lancaster county, Pa, is very 
strongly held. Packers have paid as 
high as 13c p lb for some very choice 
crops of late, although 11@12c buys 
the most of good to choice quality. 
These prices, as has been said in 
American Agriculturist many times 
the past fall and winter, are good for 
Lancaster Co tobacco. The crop 
this year, as last, has proved of excel- 
lent quality. Although the 1909 to- 
bacco did not bring much money to 
the growers,-it is now being sold by 
packers at prices much advanced 
ever what they paid growers for it. 

Whether the Lancaster growers 
will receive 13c, or even more, for 
their tobacco, depends largely upon 
the attitude of packers whether they 
wish to increase their holdings. Local 
packers have boughi a goodly portion 
ef the crop this year, as they entered 
the game earlier than the large deal- 
ers. In the 1909 goods, an occasional 
sale was made, but the market 
evinces no tendency to soften at 14@ 
16c p Ib, though probably more sold 
under 15¢e than over. 

In the Ohio cigar leaf section, the 
outlook is not especially flattering for 
farmers, Demand has not been brisk 
and as in N Y weather did not allow 
farmers to take down their crops in 
time for buyers to become active 
early in the fall. Outside of Dutch, 
there seems to be little demand, and 
even that now is quiet. Not enough 
of the Spanish and seed has been 
bought to form a basis for & price. 
It is thought it will be about 8 or 9c 
for Spanish and possibly less for 
seed. Farmers are busy stripping, and 
some have finished However, they 
report a good quality and a tobacco 
which. has cured well. 

Sales of tobacco in Wis have been 
around 3 and 8c p lb. Enough of the 
tobacco has been sorted so that it is 
fair to judge of the crop. According 
to correspondents, the tobacco is run- 
ning a darker color than expected 
when viewed in the sheds. For a 
quickly grown crop, it is much thick- 
er than expected and a-—fair propor- 
tion will have to be graded as B's, 
making a rather dark and thick 
binder. 


Grange Against Reciprocity 


The legislative committee of the 
national grange, at a special meeting 














in the Hotel Manhattan at New York,’ 


adopted a resolution protesting 
against the enactment of the reci- 
procity bill, called upon the mem- 
bership to exert pressure upon con- 
gressmen from their various districts 
to vote against the measure and de- 
cided to go to Washington to map 
Sut a campaign there. The legisla- 
tive committee is composed of ex- 
Gov Nahum J. Bachelder of Concord, 
NH, chairman; Aaron Jones of South 
Bend, Ind; and T. C. Atkeson of Mor- 
gantown, W Va. 

Mr Bachelder says that it is his 
opinion that the granges will support 
the committee unanimously. “We are 
hot opposed to a general reduction 
of the tariff,” Mr Atkeson said. “Re- 
move the tariff on steel and iron and 
Imanufactured articles along with 
farm products, and we won't object. 
But we don’t think it fair to com- 
Pe! the farmers to compete with for- 
eign products and allow the manu- 
facturers to derive the benefits of a 
high protective tariff. The committee 
issued a statement which will be sent 
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to every one of the 7500 granges in 
the organization. We shall ask every 
member to write his representatives 
in congréss uring him to vote against 
the bill. The committee has decided 
to go to Washington and work from 
that end.” 

The committee issued the following 
statement recently: 

The legislative committee of the 
national grange, an organization of 
farmers with local branches in 30 
states, having about 1,000,000 mem- 
bers, met in this city today to take 
action on the proposed Canadian 
reciprocity arrangement. Acting in 
response to thousands of letters and 
telegrams urging them to protect the 
farmers’ interests in this matter, they 
have issued the following protest: 

The undersigned, representing the 
principal organization of farmers in 
the United States, earnestly protest 
against the enactment of the Cana- 
dian reciprocity bill now pending in 
congress for the following reasons: 


1. The bill provides for the ad- 
mission free of duty of all Canadian 
farm products. Since Canada is the 
only country from which any quan- 
tity of these products can under any 
circumstances be imported, this 
would result in practically free trade 
in everything the farmer produces. 


2. While putting farm products on 
the free list the reciprocity bill makes 
no material reduction in the high 
tariff rates on all the manufactured 
articles the farmer buys, and there- 
fore gives no relief from the heavy 
burden of taxation imposed by these 
duties. 

3. The theory on which our pro- 
tective policy has always been 
defended is that all classes and inter- 
ests are equally entitled to protec- 
tion. The farmers, however, receive 
much less protection than the manu- 
facturers, fer while farm products 
are taxed on the average about 25%, 
manufactured articles are taxed on 
an average ef about 45%. 

4. The enactment of the Canadian 
reciprocity bill would still further 
discriminate against the farmers, by 
abolishing the comparatively slight 
protection now given them, while 
leaving the high protective duties on 
manufactures practically untouched. 

5. The Canadian farmers, by rea- 
son of their lower general tariff and 
their preferential trade arrange- 
ments, can -buy manufactured goods 
at lower prices than those prevailing 
in this country. The prices of farm 
lands in Canada are also much lower 
than in the United States. Those 
conditions give the Canadian farmcrs 
an advantage over us, and the free 
admission of their products will sub- 
ject us to unfair competition. 

6. We hold that the farmers should 
receive exactly the same measure of 
protection as is given the manufac- 
turers, and that there must be no re- 
duction of duties on farm products, 
either by reciproeity or tariff revision, 
unless the duties on all manufactured 
articles are at the same time corre- 
spondingly reduced. 

7. To show that this reciprocity 
measure is not an honest effort to re- 
duce the cost of living in the interest 
of the consumer, it is sufficient to 
point out that while wheat is on the 
free list, flour is taxed 50 cents per 
barrel, and that while cattle, sheep 
and hogs ase free, meats, both fresh 
and cured, are taxed 1% cents per 
pound for the benefits of the meat 
trust. 


Helping the Pigs Along 


E. B. WILSON, CORNING COUNTY, N Y¥ 








I do not give my hogs winter pas- 
ture, as the winters are too severe. 
The winter ration with which I have 
had the best results consists of sep- 
arator skim milk, fed at the rate of 
three pounds skim milk to one pound 
grain mixed, 80 pounds corn meal, 
and 20 pounds wheat middlings fed 
in the morning. At noon I feed clo- 
ver and alfalfa hay with all the wa- 
ter the hogs will drink, and at night, 
corn on the cob soaked in boiling wa- 





ter for several hours. Once or: twice 
a week a feed of raw potatoes and 
sugar beets is allowed. 

I feed as much of the above ra- 
tion as the hogs will clean up. I use 
a shed facing the south, divided into 
pens about 8 by 16 feet, with a plat- 
form in one end raised about 6 inches 
from the ground, so as to be thor- 
oughly dry. This shed should be fixed 
with doors to close nights and in 
stormy and very cold weather. These 
pens seem to give the best results, 
as the hogs are on the ground most 
of the time, and seem to keep in bet- 
ter health than when they are kept 
entirely on a board floor. 

I aim to have the sows farrow in 
March, and seldom fail to raise all 
the pigs. The sow before farrowing 
is given a liberal quantity of bran, 
potatoes and roots, and kept in a good 
growing condition, with lots of ex- 
ercise. At farrowing time the sow is 
put into a pen warm enough not to 
freeze. In very cold weather I have 
psed an oil stove in the pen, staying 
with the pigs until they got warm 
and dry. 


Strange Things in Pennsylvania 


CYBUS T. FOX, PENNSYLVANIA 








The appearance of the Mediterra- 
nean wheat fly in grain produced in 
certain sections of eastern Pennsyl- 
vania, particularly in-the southern 
portion of Lehigh and Northampton 
counties and the eastern end of Berks 
county, resulted in the cf#mpany own- 
ing the Keystone floufing mills in 
Macungie, giving their establishment 
a thorough fumigation. The pest 
has become unusually troublesome, 
and it has been found that the con- 
veyors in the mills are generally 
breeding places. These are either 
closed up or obstructed, and the flow 
of grain and flour is interfered with 
by the webs of the insects The 
fumes of cyanide of potassium were 
used for ridding the conveyors of the 
pests. 

On the Hunt, Davis and Stapleton 
farms at the f-ot of the Berren Hills, 
in the western section of Chester 
county, are to be seen hundreds of 
ant-hills, 4 to 5 feet high. Some of 
the insects are red, others black, but 
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both species are of large size. They 
build their homes with grains of 
sand, decayed wood and other sub- 
stances, engaging all summer in this 
work. In the winter many of the 
ant-hills are destroyed by skunks and 
other animals in search of the young 
ants encased in separate cells well 
down in the hills. Hunters trample 
many of them every fall, but the ants 
return the next spring and resume 
the work of rebuilding, as though 
nothing had occurred. In Honey- 
brook, West Prandwine and. West 
Cain townships of Chester cgunty, 
there are thousands of ant-hil 

Monroe Behmer of Lancaster coun- 
ty, residing near Conestoga Center, has 
a game rooster which has achieved 
a record for killing mice. 
corn husking he followed the men to 
the field and whenever a shock was 
upset and mice were seen scampéring 
around, the rooster would pounce 
upon and kill them. . In this manner 
he achieved a record of 60 in one 
day. 

A. W. Shaw of Hellam township, 
York county, is the owner of a rasp- 
berry stalk which has grown to. un- 
usual size. It has very much the 
Same shape as an average peach tree, 
and stands 18 feet high. The project- 
ing branches extend about 15 feet on 
each side. THis raspberry tree yielded 
in the past season over four cases of 
berries, or about 135 quarts in all. 
It is of the Brinckle’s Orange variety. 


Umbilical Hernia—<A. J. Y., Penn- 
syivania, has a colt that has a rup- 
ture or breach just in front of the 
sheath about tie size of a walnut. 
Hernias of this sort are quite fre- 
quently seen in colts, and usually 
disappear without treatment as the 
animal grows older. In some cases 
it is necessary to apply a truss made 
of surcingle and a pad so placed as to 
press the intestines back into place. 
In this case I would not advise treat- 
ment unless the hernia increases in 
size. In aggravated cases where the 
truss fails, an operation is necessary, 
which should be performed by a 
skilled practitioner only. 
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I am highly please ed with American 


Agriculturist, for in its pages I found 
valuable information for the farmer, 
his wife, sons and daughters Since 


I have been a subscriber, I have found 
a wealth of useful information in its 
pages.—([Fred = _ Rankey, Mont- 
gomery County, 








10 Days FREE Trial 


Freight Prepaid 
Guaranteed 10 Years 


Write today for free trialoffer. Bee how you can get 
this big labor-saving farm machine, freight pre- 
paid, for 10 days free trial without trouble or red 
tape. Sharpen all your farm tools, and if you send 
it back I'll pay the return freight too. 


Luther Farm Special 
Tool Grinder fur tsnostos 


Will Not Draw Temper From Steel 
With the Lather Farm Special Grinder there is no 
need of cooling with-water, or no danger of draw- 
fag temper from stock, boosuse the wheels are 

Genuine Carborundum 
the 


most wonderful charprning substance the 

png H. oa known. beware of imitations 
sounding names. Get the Luther Grinder 
Carborum 


pe gegen << gin re pene 
Write for Free TrialOffer 


Answer this today anc particu- 
tars of my free trial offer. You'll of wider no 

I will also send you the interesting 
story of Write sure. 


‘Lother Grinder C. J. Luther, Prest., 
639 Newton bg rong Ad 


























The Ireland Straight-Line Drag 
Sawing Machine 






S sawing rig fills a long felt 
want for sawing large timber. 

kt is simple, durable and the most 

practical straight-line sawing rig on the market. 

We also make circular saw rigs, saw and shingle mills. 

Get our prices on canvas belting, yi aha 
* Write for full information and 

IRELAND MACHINE & FOUNDRY COMPANY, 

NORWICH, NEW YORK. 
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Upbuilding Old States 














The systematic manner in which 
Canada goes after immigration might 
well be copied by our eastern and 
southern states. For months past 
Canada has had an organized force of 
lecturers, demonstrators and can- 
vassers working among the people 
right here in our older middle states 
to induce them to join excursions to 
the Canadian northwest in April. 
These agents have made a house-to- 
house canvass in viilages and rural 
districts. They have been carefully 
trained for their work, they know 
thoroughly the story they are to tell, 
they are able to answer every ques- 
tion, and tell a most alluring tale. 

Yet the plain truth is that good 
land with all improvements can. be 
bought on easy terms in many sec- 
tions of our older states at quite as 
low prices as in the wilds of the 
Canadian northwest, and yet located 
right here in the center of every ad- 
vantage of modern civilization. If 
the state of New York, for instance, 
would imitate Canada’s example, and 
make a definite, organized campaign 


in the middle west or in our cities,: 


or even in eastern Canada, to attract 
settlers, the results could not fail to 
be satisfactory. 

These methods of rebuilding old 
eommonwealths are just in their in- 
fancy. Intelligent publicity is good, 
but in order to accomplish the larg- 
est results in the shortest time such 
publicity should be followed up by 
organized effort. This work can best 
be done by the state—call it state so- 
clalism, if you will, but in our older 
states, where the available farms, al- 
though many. are widely scattered 
are in private hands, it is hardly 
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feasible for any individual or corpo- 
ration to undertake this work on a 
purely business basis. 

If our states will take hold of this 
job with half the vim, resourceful- 
ness and systematic organization that 
Canada employs, the results will be 
even more satisfactory here than in 
the wilds of the far northwest. The 
plain truth is that our states have got 
to do this, or they will continue fo 
be drained of some of their best pop- 
ulation, either to Canada or to other 
sections of our own country that are 
working for immigrants. 


a 


The plodding persistence of the 
Dutch may well inspire our more 
hasty-minded Amer- 
icans. The Dutch were 
nearly 100 years in re- 
claiming” the iake of 
Haarlem; now they propose to run @ 
dam clear across the mouth of the 
Zuider Zee, and then pump the water 
out of this vast lake, and thus re- 
claim 1,500,000 acres! A great con- 
troversy is raging in Holland upon this 
subject, yet it is computed that the 
vast cost of the improvement would 
earn 4% from the rental value of the 
reclaimed land for farming purposes. 


Buying and Selling Land 


Keen activity in the real estate mar- 
ket is reported from many sections 
of the country. There is a good de- 
mand for wild land or unimproved 
farms, especially where obtainable on 
easy terms. But the keenest demand 
seems to be for improved farm prop- 
erty, especially where there are good 
fences, reasonably comfortable build- 
ings, and with or without stock or 
tools. Farmers have learned -from 
experience that improved property at 
a comparatively high price is usually 
a better purchase than unimproved 
lands at relatively lower values. Yet 
there are many persons and families 
so situated that the latter only are 
attractive to them or within their 
means. 

The proportion of renters in the 
west and southwest who want to buy 
farms of their own is large. If you 
wish to exchange, buy or sell any kind 
of realty, the simplest, quickest, 
cheapest and most efficient means of 
so doing is to make your offering 
through “Our Real Estate Mar- 
ket” in the Farmer’s Exchange adver- 
tising department of this paper. The 
cost is only 5 cents a word per week, 
and it will be read by a half million 
people. , 

If you think your offering will in- 
terest people in the west you can put 
it in Orange Judd Farmer of Chicago 
at a cost of only 4 cents per word 
per. week. If you have any big 
real estate operations on hand 
you should write to our advertising 
department ‘for rates on display an- 
nouncements in the advertising col- 
umns of our regular land department. 
Now.is the time to make known any 
property that you wish to buy, sell or 
exchange. 





A Lesson in 
Reclamation 











Real Center of Apple Growing 





We hear much about western ap- 
ples. The daily and magazine press 
in glowing terms describe that’ sup- 
posedly wonderful country on the 
western coast. Nor have our agricul- 
tural meetings been spared . these 
tales of horticuitural wealth and suc- 
cess. No doubt these enthusiastic 
accounts have been worth while. For 
one thing, they have centered atten- 
tion upon the opportunities for fruit 
growing throughout the eastern belt 
of the country. These reports also 
show what advertising will do. 

Our oldest states are entirely too 
modest in letting the world know 
what they have done or are doing, or 
are-able to do. No doubt the average 
city consumer thinks his apples 
come largely from Washington and 
Oregon. Yet it is a fact that from 
five stations in New York more apples 
annually are shipped than are grown 
in the two widely advertised states of 
the west. Moreover, from the little 
town of Hilton, N Y, with a popula- 


tion of 600, more apples are annually 
shipped than are grown in either 
Washington or Oregon. 

This brings té Jight the real situa- 
tion. The imperial position in fruit 
is held by the east and south. There 
is no need to fret over western ap- 
ples. The western growers are suc- 
cessful, to be sure; but largely be- 
cause they have packed honestly. 
They have sent out high-grade fruit 
and have advertised it well. If fruit 
growers of the Atlantic coast will do 
likewise, the real truth will come 
forth, new markets will open up, and 
a new interest will center in eastern 
fruits. 


A good idea, that, of Commissioner 
Pearson when he suggested 100 boys 
be invited to the New 
Boys at York state fair next year 
State Fairs as guests of the fair. 
Likwise it was farseeing 
for the breeders’ associations of the 
state to offer prizes of live stock to 
those visiting the fair who would pre- 
pare the best accounts on their return 
home. According to the plans these 
100 boys will remain on the grounds 
throughout the week, devote half 
their time’ to work in the different de- 
partments, and the other half to look- 
ing over the exhibits. Here is a good 
suggestion for fairs all over the coun- 
try to follow. 
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The passing years serve to demon- 
strate that the tariff is to a large ex- 
tent a local question, 

Tariff Board and is becoming  in- 
Right Move creasingly so every 
time an attempt is 

made to change our tariff schedule. 
This is why the localities having the 
strongest lobby in Washington -have 
been able to secure the greatest ben- 
efits in tariff legislation, and the local- 
ities not so strongly represented have 
secured little or nothing. The agita- 
tion to take the tariff question out of 
politics and place the adjustment of 


schedules in the hands of a non- 
partisan expert board has been 
received with considerable favor 


throughout the country because of 
this very condition. Prospects seem 
good for the actual establishment of 
a permanent board of this character. 
The president strongly recommends 
it, and a resolution providing for it 
has actually passed the house of rep- 
resentatives, and promises eventually 
to become a law. It should be favored 
because it places purely industrial 
questions in the hands of industrie’ 
experts, and removes, so far as is pos- 
sible within the limits of human na- 
ture, selfish considerations in the 
establishment of tariff schedules. The 
tariff board seems now to promise the 
best means for handling the tariff 
question, which has vexed the Amer- 
ican public as a political issue for the 
last hundred years. 





To the casual observer, a good egg 
and a bad egg look alike. When the 
test comes, the marvel 
Picking Out is that that which 
Good Eggs promises so well upon 
the surface brings such 
disappointment. Advertisements may 
be similarly classified. Most of our 
readers know how to pick out the 
good eggs. We know how to select 
the reliable advertisers, and only 
such are permitted to use our col- 
umns. In commending _ advertisers 
to you, we completely protect you 
and your transactions, as you will see 
by reading the guarantee printed in 
the first column of this page. 





Choking on Oats—Some horses eat 
so greedily that they become choked 
on oats. We had one that troubled 
us in that way, so we often had to 
send for a veterinarian, who inserted 
a tube down her throat to dislodge the 
grain. Later he told us®*how to avoid 
the trouble in this way: He advised 
us to place a dozen or more smooth 
stones, the size of a small hen’s egg, 
in the feed box, taking care to have 
them well distributed through the 
oats. This compels the horse to eat 
less greedily, as he must eat carefully 
to avoid biting on the stones. We had 
no further trouble as long as we 
owned the horse. 


King Corn Honored 





{From Page 205.] 
importance. It all comes down now 
to a plain statement. Successful corn 
growers are daily becoming less im.« 
pressed by the learned, theoretical 
discourses in behalf of type and other 
imaginary score card requirements. 

Take the 100 southern boys who 
grew corn this past summer at an 
average of over 100 bushels to the 
acre. Did type, shape, pretty ears 
bring these results? My feeling is 
that soil, fertilization, culture, season 
and other factors were equally as im- 
portant. There are a great many 
very skillful corn growers who select 
corn ior seed with the very greatest 
skill. I fear that if they followed 
these corn discourses that are now 
so common.at corn meetings these 
men would soon lose their cunning in 
selecting seed; and then corn im- 
provement in truth and in fact would 
be checked. Our corn experimenters 
should sit at the feet of these men 
and learn of them; and then if they 
can interpret their methods we would 
really get somewhere in the corn 
movement. 

So long as the yields secured from 
experimental work remain below the 
records of good corn growers who 
practice good management, we must 
not expect corn type to become the 
central idea in corn improvement. As 
for myself, I shall go to these old, 
practical corn wizards for seed corn, 
to these men who deliver the goods 
year after year, rather than to these 
theoretical talkers who get an aver- 
age result, even though their corn 
plats are selected primarily and par- 
ticularly to bring homage to score 
card selection. 

Leaming and His Corn the Proof 

The most valuable address at the 
corn show was given by W. A. Lloyd, 
a corn worker of the Ohio experi- 
ment station and the manager of the 
Ohio corn show. Mr Lloyd related 
the story of Farmer Leaming and his 
corn. He told how this corn has been 
bred up and how it has become ex- 
tended until it is known the country 
over. Leaming corn in a measure 
has been to other corn varieties what 
the Aral horse has been to other 
breeds of horses. And in view of 
what has preceded, I want to quote 
from Mr Lloyd as to the methods 
that Mr Leaming followed in bring- 
ing his corn up to the point of de- 
velopment it finally reached: “Mr 
Leaming learned to know his corn 
in the cornfield. He watched not only 
the developing ear, but the whole 
plant. He liked the stalk to taper 
as well as the ear, and he wished it 
surmounted by a big, spreading tas- 
sel. The ears he liked low down on 
the stalk. He believed the ear should 
he in a long branch, set out well from 
the stalk, ‘reaching out to shake 
hands.’ In harvesting his- corn he 
cut it earlier than the other fellows; 
cut it when it was beginning to turn 
yellow; he. let the sap in the stalk 
finish maturing the corn.” 

“And now what did Mr Leaming 
do?” asked Mr Lioyd. “He did these 
things: He had a type in mind and 
by continuous selection he fixed it. 
He influenced the maturity of his corn 
by field selection. In selecting his 


seed he considered the whole plant: 


and its surroundings. He gave good 
care to his seed corn. He planted 
corn in shallow drills, cultivated it 
frequently, and continued the cultiva- 
tion_late in the season. In selecting 
his seed Mr Leaming did not seek to 
get beauty: His aim was utility. You 
could cull over 500 bushels of his 
corn and could not gét a 10-ear sam- 
ple that would win a prize in a fancy 
corn show; and yet this corn is yield- 
ing on the same fields where it has 
been growing for more than a half 
century in excess of 100 bushels an 
acre in favorable years.- To hear the 
history of Mr Leaming and to see this 
corn is sufficient to destroy the last 
surviving sympathy for the fancy 
show ear.” 


Silos are proving a good investment. 
We should be in a bad fix here this 
winter without them.—[C. H. Ide, 
Clark County, Wis 
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Affairs in congress, especially in 
the senate, are in a tangled and very 
much congested condition. It seems 
to be the pelicy of the conservative 
republican leaders to prevent the pas- 
sage of any important measures ex- 
cept the mecessary appropriation 
pills. Action on the Lorimer case is 
delayed, the Ballinger case is delayed, 
the resolution looking toward the 
lection of senators by direct vote of 
the people, the tariff commission bill 
and the Canadian reciprocity bill are 
among the measures that are held 
The $45,000,000 pension grab 
uncertain condition 


back ; 
measure is in an 


and se are most of the other bills, 
good and bad, that are under serious 
consideration, 

A tie vote was broken by Vice- 
Pres Sherman passing the ship sub- 
sidy bill im the senate, but it is ex- 
pected the measure will go tHrough 
the house. There seems to be no 
hope of the enactment of a parcel 
post bill at this session, although 
there is a possibility of a small ap- 
propriation being tacked on to the 
postofice bill by amendment provid- 
ing for some experiment in the line 


of a limited parcel post with a view 
to getting at the expense to the gov- 
ernment of: handling packages up to 
11 pounds in weight. 





The republicans are so far from 
harmonious that the factions, the 
regulars and the insurgents, refuse to 
agree on almost everything. The 
democrats are exercising a. remark- 
able degree of self-restraint and are 
pretty harmonious -this session. 

Frisco Beats New Orleans 

The big fight in congress over the 
proposed ‘Panama canal exposition in 
1915, which has been waged between 


New Orleans. and San Francisco, has 


turned in faver of San Francisco. The 
committee on expositions in the house 
stood by a small majority in favor of 
New Orleans, but the matter was 
turned over for the house to settle 
and in the final line-up the republicans 
favored San Francisco and the demo- 
crats New Orleans. 


It is understood that the influence of 
Pres Taft was thrown in favor of San 
Francisco with a view to securing the 
support or at least the neutrality of 


the Pacific coast congress for a new 
treaty with Japan which will soon be 
negotiated. The Pacific coast people 
have shown a desire te have the new 
treaty exclude Japanese immigration 
and otherwise be less advantageous to 
the panese than the former treaty. 
The big thing that the coast people 


have been striving for this winter is 
to secure that exposition. Although 
no definite promises have been made 
some assurance has been given that 
the Califarnians will be on their good 
_ ior when the treaty is brought 
eI rd 


May Not Enlarge House 





There has been a controversy in 


congress which has greatly embar- 
rass the leaders of the house over 
the reapportionment of the house 
based upon: the new census. In order 
to avoid cutting down the represen- 


tation in states that would lose if the 


house were kept at its present mem- 
bership, a bill was prepared provid- 
ing for an increase from 391 to 433 
members. Finally, however, a repub- 


lican house causus voted to keep the 
membership dt 391. This would in- 
crease the number of congressmen in 
the states that have gained most in 


Population, while some of the states 
= have gained least would lose. 
estern states are the principal 
gai ners, and so view the controversy 
With complacence, but some of the 
Other states do not like the idea of 
reduced representation. These latter 
include Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kan- 
Sas, Nebraska, Missouri, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Wisconsin, Virginia and 


Maine, 


all of which lose one of 


vre congressman. 





A powerful express lobby directly 
and indirectly is fighting parcel post 
at Washington. ‘The express interests 
are said to be back of jobbers and 
dry goods merchants who are 
the proposed rural parcel post. 


NEWS OF 
King George Is Cleared 


King George of England has been 
greatly disturbed over often-repeated 
and positive claims that in his young- 
er days he contracted a _ so-called 
morganatic marriage with the daugh- 
ter of an English admiral and that 
he later left her and their childen, 
and married a woman of royal blood 
who is his present wife and queen. 
It was claimed that the early romance 
occurred on the Island of Malta when 
George was not a direct heir to the 
throne, having an elder brother liv- 
ing, who has since died. In order to 
silence this stery the king brought a 
criminal libel suit against Edward F. 
Mylius, the London agent of the Lib- 
erator which is published in Paris and 
which revived the morganatic wife 
story hast November. 

At the trial, the admiral in the case, 
Sir Michael Culme-Seymour, made a 
denial of the story and the lady her- 
self denied it. Evidence was also pro- 
duced to the effect that George was 
not in Malta at the time when it has 
been claimed he married Miss Culme- 
Seymour. The unfortunate pee wee 
in the libel suit was convicted and 
sentenced to 12 months’ imprisonment, 
the maximum penalty. 


Plague and Famine in China 


Seme idea of the seriousness of the 
famine in China may be gained from 
the fact that nearly 6U0U bodies of 
plague victims have been burned or 
buried in the outskirts of Harbin, 
Manchuria. The Chinese are panic- 
stricken and as fast as the persons 
are taken down with the plague they 
are forced into the streets to starve, 
freeze or perish from the plague. 
Thus it comes about that compara- 
tively few receive any care or medi- 
cal treatment. Thousands flee from 
the cities and villages where the 
plague rages and without food or suf- 
ficient clothing herd together where 
they are suffering greatly from fam- 
ine and exposure. Great numbers of 
such refugees are at Pekin. 

A crop failure has of itself brought 
on famine conditions and it is said 
that millions in China are actually 
starving. The Red Cross society is 
seeking relief funds in this country 
and already a thousand barrels of 
fiour have been forwarded by Seattle 
merchants to China. 


Postal Banks Start Well 


Reports from the new postal saving 
banks show average deposits for the 
month better than Great Britain’s best 

year. In the 48 postal banks approx- 
imately $60,000 have been deposited. 
A large majority of the depositors are 
foreign-born Americans, many of them 
who have been in the habit of send- 
ing their savings to their native coun- 
tries. The postmaster-general has 
recommended to congress the appro- 
priation of $1,000,000 to be immediately 
available for the éxtension of the pos- 
tal savings system. There is said to 
be a very strong demand for new 
postal banks. 








The naval appropriation bill carry- 
ing $125,000,000 has been reported to 
the house by the naval affairs com- 
mittee. It provides for two more big 
battleships, each to cost $11,800,000. 





There has been serious fighting in 
Mexico along the Texas border. The 
revolutionary forces have been under 
the leadership of Pasqual Orozoco. 
He seemed to have practical control 
of the situation over quite a territory 
but reinforcements of federal troops 
finally turned the scale against him 
but guerrilla warfare continues. 


Three hundred Filipinos were killed 
and half a dozen villages destroyed by 
an eruption of the volcano, Mt Taal, 
84 miles from Manila. The mountain 
is in the middle of a large lake upon 
the shores of which the villages 
destroyed were situated. The eruption 
caused a tidal wave that swept over 
them bringing death and ruin. 


A car load of dynamite blew up at 
the dock in Communipaw, N J, the 
freight terminal of the Jersey Central 
railroad opposite New Yerk city. 
There were 33 men, at least, killed and 
the property damaged amounted to 
over $1; , including the terminal 
and two an, boats at the pier. Those 
who were in a position to know how 
it mopenel were killed, and the cause 
is a mystery. 
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Your 3 Meals Mean Less 
Than These New Books 


Just one money-saving idea, from the 1653 topics in these nine brand- 
new books, will show you how to add dollars upon dollars to the value 


of your property. 


Send to-day. 


Your books are waiting. 


Know the 


facts that will make your work easier—and yield more money, besides, 


Here are other folks’ experi 





Book No. 1 
Tells how two men made 
“$6.41 per Hen perYear’’'— 
explicit directions follow - 
ed by Edward and Gard- 
ner Corning, the expert 
poultrymen. 236 subjects, 
25 clear illustrations, all 
condensed inte 64 pages. 


Book No. 2 


The man that owns, uses, 
, or loves a horse, 
“Horse Secrets,”” by 
, De- 
partment of Horse Breed- 
ing, University of rw iscon - 
sin. Full of horse sense. 


Book No. 3 


From amateur to expert, 
and how you, too, can suc- 
ceed in the egg business is 
told im the “Million Egg 
Farm” book. 238 subjects 
treated in detail, 47 cuts. 


Book No. 4 
Qne man sold a $16,000 
cow for 5, because he 
had never seen our book, 
“Half a Ten of Butter 
Cow per Year."” Get 
t, and aol how much 
cows are worth. 


Book No. 5 
Michael K. Boyer knows 
the poultry business from 
A to Z. He spent years 
in ei Me and testing 
these “* 

They are 4 hundreds 
of dollars to you. 65 sub- 
jects covered compreten- 
sively, tersely, honestly. 


good garden saves 
drives away 
sweetens the 
gold in 


“A 
doctor bills, 
the blues, 
home and puts 
thy purse’’—213 subjects 
cevered by Jacob Biggie. 
{nimitably interesting and 
informing. 49 pictures. 


Book No. 7 
“Corn Secrets,” by Prof. 
P. G. Holden, the corn- 
belt authority. 143 impor- 
taut poinis covered—104 
illustrations. This is per- 
haps the most accurate 
manual written. 


Book No. 8 
Free courses in agricul- 
ture are fully described in 
our —. first aid to pros- 
pate, farmers, ““Shall { 

m’’—232 subjects, a 
few good pictures, 64 
pages, 


complete 
full of 


“The Curtiss Poultry 
— covers 226 subjects, 

ritten by a pioneer in 
the poultry business. Six 


formulas 
for feed mixing. 





ences—how they got more re- 
sults for less work. Yow can 
do as Shey did. Pick out your 
books right now. Pe srhaps 
never before has such a valu 
able and easily read set of ‘ 
farm books been published— 
you need them—get them atonce. 
See descriptions in left-hand 
column. 


These nine books, printed 
from large type, and easy to 
read, are crowded with boiled. 
down facts that you can use 
every day. They tell not only 
how others have raised poul- 
try and eggs, and made money 
at it, but how you ean do it, 
too—how you can get bigger 
profits from your cows, wheth- 
er you have two or twenty— 
how you ¢an be sure you’re 
getting a square deal in a 
horse trade—how you can 
row more corn from every 
ill--how you can make a 10x20 
garden yield as much as most 
folks get from a 20x40 plot. 


All these things and many more 
are told hese books are the 
eream of the life experience of 
experts. They are absolutely 
authentic—or Farm Journal 
wouldn’t offer them to you. 


yet your set now; profit by all 
these other folks’efforts. They're 
enjoying the results of their mon- 
ey saving efloris—so can you. 
Just use the coupon belew. 


Why You Need 
Farm Journal 


Farm Journal is printed for those 
who want to know about flowers 
and vegetables, poultry, dogs and 
other pets horses and cows,crops, 
roads, building and odd 

bs, improvements around the 
t has home doctoring 

Rints, dressmaking helps, ideas 
for an eer HY fun, cookery 
ngEe gestions—why there isn’t any 
thing worth while it doesn’t have. 


Farm Journal is the only paper of 
its kind in the world. It helps the 
amateur and the expert. It helps 
the man or woman who cultivates 
a@ square rod or a square mile. 


Farm Journal believes in clean 
fence rows, sharp tools, and the 
101 little conveniences that go to 
make a happy family. Take ad- 
vantage of this offer now. 











What 
Readers 
Say: 
EAST 


Frank Wolfe, N.Y¥.—‘‘Our 
people have learned to 
ealt Farm Journal | “the 
monthly sunshine.’ * 
A Austin, N. Y.— 
“Once read, Farm Jour- 
oe is hard to do with- 


Mt ER. W. King, Del... 
“The books came all 
right. I like them and 
think I shall learn a 
great deal from the study 
f each one.” 
FE. A. Nichols, Mass.—*T 
received the Garden Book 
2nd Almanac and am very 
mt ch a 1 with them.” 
Mré¢. M Spa icing, 
Conn.—"T have been an 
ppreciative reader of 
Farm Journal for 2% 
years and have a paid-up 
ihsecription for the next 
io years. ”* 


WEST 


Carroll, Ohie—“Lat 
me say that IT am most 
happily disappointed in 
Farm Journal I ex- 
pected to be ‘stung,’ but 
discover it to be the only 
really helpful paper for 
the farm that I have yet 


Perry, Til. — 
one column 
others in a 


rid 


een 

Mrs. Mary L 
fore in 

than = st 

whole 

W.F Hhiltebrecht, Ohlo— 
I consider your papor 
valuable that my sub 

scription is paid to Dec, 
91a 


NORTH 


Rober I Haddock, 
Minn “The October 
number just received 
. wend net take a dol- 
ur ” 

S. Moore, Sask.—*Every 
home in the West should 
beve Farm Journal.’’ 


SOUTH 


W. H. Lanzer, Teon.— 
“Five farm papers come 
to our home, but Farm 
Journal is the best.” 

Andrew J. Shiper, Va.— 
“Farm Journal is not like 


ny ether farm paper, 
but far better and more 
interesting.’ 

James Trotter, Tenn.—"{ 
like Farm Journal for its 


plain facts.’ 





How to Get the Three Books You Pick Out 


Peo Se cess or write a letter, enclosing a dollar bill or a money 








order or even stamps 


rh take the risk, remember)—and the 3 books you select will be shi l, 
paid and your name entered for Farm Journal until January 1, 1913. yw gto 7, - 
ait} cents—you Ly FH 25 gegen decipher enmanannes wea 
lendidly & 1 issues of SPECIAL M - 
gptends Spent sex ! IONEY ‘BACK COUPON 
Smee ae all your money - ; Farm Journal, 100 Clifton St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
ek. wn = Sasiqped to a0. Please send mé books Nos..............cccecces 
i. © mets books, ead! ' qua! pom Journal until Janmary Ist, 1913—also the Almanac if 
REWARD FOR PROMPTNESS H TIGER 0000 cesyes cccvccccoscsccbcocccess FOOOE He CO eee eee OR OER eseees 
A. copy of the latest revised 1911 1 
edition of “Poor Richard's Al- 
manac,”: 48 ES eS ee Seen 
x H ‘ orereccccssoscoss 
long a8 the iat. 
Hurry your order along. County State 
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NEW YORK EDITION 


This home edition is prepared 
solely for our subscribers in the Em- 
pire state. The great size of our 
family long ago made it necessary to 

an edition exclusively for the 
use of our New York readers. It is 
our wish to make this edition as 
good;"as interesting, as helpful and 
as practical as hard work, enterprise 
and hustle will provide. And our 
readers cdn help us. We need your 
criticism, and every suggestion is 
greatly valued. Then, too, we like to 
get the reports of local agricultural 
events. I particularly ask that you 
write me about your crops, and live 
stock, and about your successes and 
failures. What are prices of farm 
produce and are they satisfactory? 
Tell briefly about the orchard situa- 
tion and rrices on winter apples; 
about dairy development and the 
work of the dairy league amuong milk 
farmers. What of the local grange, 
and how do you feel about the ma- 
chinery of the national grange? What 
new things have been started? In 
short, join with me in making the 
Old Reliable American Agriculturist 
of the greatest possible service to 
New York agriculture. A word by 
letter or postal will be greatly ap- 
preciated. 


CharkeliMunhott— 


Editor American Agriculturist. 











Legislative Affairs 





Commissioner Raymond A. Pearson 
of the state department of agriculture 
has appointed Harry B. Winters of 
Homer to the position of inspector of 
farms at an annual salary of $3000. 
The appointment was made under a 
law of last year providing for the in- 
spection under the state department 
of agriculture of all farms connected 
with institutions. The inspector is to 
oversee the products of such farms 
and to introduce up-to-date methods 
by which the best results can be ob- 
tained from them. Mr Winters has 
been doing this work for some time 
on an $8-a-day basis, and was given 
the permanent appointment because 
of the excellent showing he has made, 

The officials of the department of 
agriculture are now busily engaged 
with the attorney-general in the pros- 
ecution of alleged violators of the oleo 
law. Several hundred such cases are 
pending in the courts, mostly against 
hotel Keepers and grocery store pro- 
prietors. Because of the fact that a 
constitutional question is involved, the 
attorney-general has asked that three 
or four cases be picked out and pros- 
ecuted as test cases. Commissioner 
Pearson and Deputy Commissioner 
landers have been in New York sev- 
eral times Guring the past week con- 
sulting with attorneys in reference to 
the procedure. The law provides that 
there shall be a tax of 10 cents a 
pound on oleo, provided, however, that 
when it is free from artificial colora- 
tion the tax shall be only % cent. 
The agricultural officials now say that 
by new methods of manufacturers 
and selection of fats the  oleo 
makers are able to give their product 
the color of butter without the use of 
artificial coloration, thereby evading 
the purport of this law. They claim 
the 10 cent tax should be invoked 
against oleo made in this way, the 
same as though artificial coloring were 
used. The manufacturers, on the other 
hand, declare that such a construction 
of the law would be a violation of the 
constitution. 

If the agricultural officials lose out 
in their contention in the test cases 
it is probable that they will endeavor 
to amend the present law by stating 
that oleo not in imitation or sem- 
blance of butter shall be taxed % 
cent, instead of “when free from arti- 
ficial coloration.” 

A bill introduced in the legislature 
during the past week by Senator 
Thomas and Assemblyman Miller of 
Otsego county provides that cider 
vinegar, made by a farmer exclusively 
from apples on his own land, shall not 
be deemed adulterated if it contain 
2% solids and sufficient alcohoi to de- 
velop 4%% of acetic acid. Farmers of 
Otsego county have sought such legis- 
lation for the past two years. They 
claim that under the present law, 
which requires 4%% of acetic acid 
and not merely enough alcohol to de- 
velep it, large quantities of their 
upples have to go bs waste. Agricule 


WITH NEW YORK FARMERS 


tural officials say that this bill would 
be merely reverting back to the old 
law, which was declared’ unconstitu- 
tional on the ground that it was class 


legislation. 

A bill by Assemblyman Gould of 
Niagara county appropriates $15,000 
for establishing the Niagara county 
agricultural experiment station. 


St Lawrence County Activities 


J. E. DUBOIS 








There is promise of a state fish 
hatchery near Ogdensburg. Probably it 
whl be located on the Oswegatchie 
river, which is the outlet of Black lake 
only five miles from its mouth. The 
lake is about 20 miles long and varies 
from one-half to three miles wide. 
Many scientific men have visited it 
because of the gar pike it contains. 
It is now better known as the spawn- 
ing ground of black bass, pike and 
pickerel. Bull pouts and suckers are 


taken in enormous quantities from 
the river every spring. While the 
sucker is not a fancy fish, its abun- 


dance furnishes cheap food for many 
people. 

The St Lawrence poultry associa- 
tion held its annual show in Ogdens- 
burg last week. There were nearly 
1200 entries, practically all from 
northern New York and Canada. One 
Canadian woman made 90 entries. 
This year the show was a good one; 
the birds would easily score 70 points 


on an average. All the prominent 
breeds were well represented, prov- 
ing that there is no such thing as a 
general purpose fowl. The Wyan- 


dotte varieties were in greatest abun- 
dance. 


According to recent figures, St 
Lawrence county leads all others in 
the state in the number of cows and 
value of dairy products. Perhaps 


with this in mind Director Van Wage- 
nen has arranged for 11 institutes in 
various parts of the county. The 
series is now running. Special at- 
tention is being given to dairy ques- 
tions, Comestic economy and rural 
improve ments. 


The i3t Lawrence county fair, one 
of the oldest in the state, was reor- 
ganized a year ago. Over $2500 was 
raised by popular subscriptions and 
spent on improvements. The fair is 


now running on a safe basis and 
meeting with moderate success. From 
the state the society received $2800, 
and from the gate receipts last fall 
$7016. The amount of premiums paid 
then was $4500. 

Over 80 exhibits of corn were 
shown at the corn show during farm- 
ers’ week at Canton. The main prize 
went to Franklin county, which was 
not expected to compete with Jeffer- 
son and St Lawrence. Farmers are 
very thoughtful in regard to the 
large amount of protein being found 
in certain strains of flint corn, some 
analyses showing as high as 13%, the 
average of five flint varieties being 
nearly 11%%, with 5 1-3% fat and 
80% carbohydrates. 

E. H. Dollar has sold a cow to 
eastern parties for $2000. St Law- 
rence county has lots more left. Our 
dairymen admire the judgment of 
their New England friends and re- 
member well When we sold two Ayr- 
shire cows to Dr Sturtevant and got 
only $1000 each. W. W. Cheney was 
ther importing the finest Holsteins in 
Europe and had some animals near 
Boston the equal of any later impor- 





tations, but he was ahead of his time. 
Good Winter in Chenango Co— 
There has been ample snow since 


Nov 1 in Chenango Co until Jan 20. 
Since then the snow has been light. 
No damage seems to have been done 
to meadows thus far. Hay is in full 
supply on nearly every ferm. Grain 
feeds are rather lower than in most 
years, but are not being fed more 
liberally. The price of corn meal is 
about $28 retail. Milk is still bring- 
ing good prices, but dealers seem de- 
sirous of impressing farmers with the 
desirability of lower prices for the 
future. This hardly seems reason- 
able unless we are to be met by large 
importations from Canada, as a re- 
sult of the Canadian treaty. Farmers 
have littl reason to feel proud of 
the efforts that are being made in 
some directions to lower the cost of 
living. 


State Ownership in Rockland Co— 
The winter in Rockland Co thus far 
has been unusually mild. Areas 
sowed to winter rye have been dam- 
aged by the freezing and thawing, 
not being protected by the average 
coat of snow. Thus far there has 
not been enough snow to cover the 
ground. Tax rate is higher, on ac- 


count of so much property being 
taken over for state purposes, and 
the burden falls heavy on the local 


land owner. There is now tax ex- 
empt property in Stony Point for a 
state park, a large epilepsy colony 


and a prison site, which has been 
taken over for the Hudson river 
park, and more to follow. The state 
also has in this county at Blauvelt a 
rifle range covering many hundred of 


acres. Farm produce brings good 
prices. Hay $20 to $25 p ton, rye 
straw $20, eggs 30c p doz. All milk 


made--produced around Stony Point 
sold locally. The past season one of 
the driest in 20 years. A rural de- 
livery is to start from Stony Point 
postoflice Mar 

Ulster Co Wants Snow—Ice all 
spoiled in the Hudson river in Ulster 
Co. No ice gathered at Port Ewen. 
Farmers unable to get their wood 


out of the mountains, owing to lack 
of snow, right the reverse of last sea- 
son.’ Fred Zimmerman of Ohioville 


has sold his farm to Thomas H. Ken- 
nedy of Congers. Potatoes selling at 
75c, eggs down to 30c, butter 34c, 
corn 70c, middlings $1.50 p 100 Ibs, 
bran $1.35. Fruitmen taking advan- 
tage of the mild weather and pruning 
their trees. There has been consid- 
erable rain and fog. 

Hay Vanishing in Schuyler Co— 
The weather in Schuyler Co has been 
like Mar. Snow mostly gone. Some 
farmers buying hay $15 p ton. 
Most of last year’s hay crop sold last 
fall. If cold weather continues as 
usual hay will be used very close. Po- 
tatoes 1-3 in farmers’ hands. The 
price quoted is 35c p bu, veal calves, 
live Sc p 1b, butter 26c, and slow ‘to 
match oleo at 21 to 28c, eggs 25c, 
beans in demand at 23 to 25c, milch 
cows $30 to $40. Buyers are very 
careful how they buy. 

Fruit Growers’ Attention—The east- 
ern meeting of the N Y state fruit 
growers’ assn will be held at Pough- 
keepsie Feb 23-24. An excellent pro- 
gram has geen prepared, covering fer- 
tilizers for apples, control of codling 
moth, a talk and a demonstration of 
apple packing, propagation of trees 
and plants, illustrated by an exhibit 
from the state experiment station, 
small fruits, lessons from the peach 
crop of °10, and several addresses on 
spraying subjects. As usugl,_ there 
will be an exhibition of fruit growers’ 
requisites. For Thursday evening a 
banquet has been planned, at which 
Dr Taylor of Vassar college, Prof R. 
A. Pearson, James Wood and H. W. 
Collingwood will speak. Edward Van 
Alstyne will act as toastmaster. For 
programs and other information write 
See E. C. Gillett at Penn Yan. All 
who plan to atte-.-: the banquet should 
secure tickets at 0 1ce, so as to be sure 
of seats. At the Rochester banquet 
the hall was taxed to its capacity, and 
late comers were unable to secure 


places. 
Dairy Progress in Oswego Co— 
This county enjoyed 81 days of 


sleighing during Dec, and traveled 


nearly all of Jan on wheels. Snow 
is falling again now. The price of 
potatoes remains the same, 35 to 40c 


p bu. No opening for cabbage. Dec 
mili at the Hannibal factory brought 
$1. There is talk of 2 new year- 
+ eee cheese and butter factories 
being built in Sterling and Oswesv 
town. Beef and milech cows are 
bringing a good price. 


Day of Milk in Broome Co—Only 
a little good sleighing up to this week 
in Broome Co, although the wheeling 
has been excellent. Grangers ‘have 
ordered several car loads of lime. Po- 
tatoes are being sold for 35 to 0c p 
bu. Union Center cmy is receiving 
about 11,000 lbs milk every other day. 
The outlook of the butter market is 
not very encouraging. With butter 
selling at 29c farmers are unable to 
compete with milk station or Bor- 
den prices. Ice houses are all filled 
with a fine quality of ice 10 to 12 in 
thick. 

Prices Drop in Orange Co—Farm- 
ers in Orange Co have ice houses 
filled. The Farmingdale cmy in 
Craigville, that has been leased for 
several years by Charles Mertz, will 
not be run by him after Apr 1. The 
ice house has been filled and several 
creamerymen are negotiating for it, 
as it is a first-class creamery. The 
mild weather has caused a drop in 
prices at eur local markets. Butter 
30c p lb, eggs 25ce p doz. 

Road Policy Displeases Jefferson— 
The roads in Jefferson Co have been 
a mass of ice. Travel with teams is 
very difficult on roads that are crowned 
in the middle, as state roads, on ac- 
count of the slewing. G, L. Butters 
field lost a valuable cow. Dr J, Ar 





veterinary, 


diagnosed 
the case as paralysis of the stomach 


thur Manning, 


and the muscles of the back. Cow 
had been fed during the fall and win- 
ter largely on silage with a grain and 
hay ration at noon. The prospects 
for early sugaring are good, the 
ground is frozen to a good depth. 
Road No 886 is now listed to be built 
in 1912 if the legislature appropriates 
money enough. The town of Rodman 


has no canal, railroad or trolley 
to develop its agri interests, and it 
is ‘having a hard time to get 5.58 


miles macadam road to draw its milk 
to the factories and the whey back for 
the pigs. The $50,000,000 bond issu: 
was for the minority, the back towns 
and the poor towns, but the highway 


dept at Albany are catering to the 
millionaires and the cities. It was 
said that the building of 7400 miles 
of macadam roads in the state of 


N Y would increase the value of the 
28,000,000 acres of land in the state 
at $10 p acre. Several hundred miles 
of macadam roads have not yet 
caused farm lands to rise, because 
they are being built right along the 


railroads, canals and trolleys. 
Why not develop the back towns, 
first aceording to promise, and the 


other towns will develop themselves. 


Road Proposals in Saratoga Co— 
Taking advantage of the soft cross- 
ing on the Hudson river farmers in 
Stillwater, Saratoga Co, have been 
rushing their logs over to Thomas C. 
Luther’s mill on the Wager farm, 
there being no sawmill operating in 
Stillwater this season, Mr Luther 
has bought more than 200 acres of 
timber and has several mills sawing 
in different localities in adjacent 
towns. Hauling loads has been ac- 
complished with difficulty on wheels. 
The back road hills have been slip- 


pery and unsafe. Rye straw brings 
$7 ton. Rabbit hunting has been 
a lively and unusualjly successful 


sport this winter. A very large crop 
of excellent ice has been harvested. 
Ponds hive yielded good second 
crops of .ce. Fewer dogs have been 
registered than in former years, 
Among the possibilities of the near 
future is the erection of a hospital 
on the site of the Pruyn farm west 
of Mechanicsville, a project for which 
our local physicians are making great 
efforts. At the good roads meeting 
in Saratoga recommendations were 
offered that a patrol system be 
adopted on town highways, that dan- 
gerous places on town roads be safe- 
guarded by rails and that other pow- 
er than teams be used in highway 
work; also that on the proposed state 
road around Saratoga lake front, and 
rear lights must be displayed on oth- 
er vehicles than automobiles. The 
Stillwater Co-operative Cmy Co paid 
for Dec 33c for butter fat. Edward 
Ackard of N Y has leased and is 
moving to the Charles Hunt farm in 
Stillwater. William Westfall is get- 
ting out timber for a new barn to 
replace the ‘one destroyed by fire. 
At Buffalo, eggs in fairly good sup- 


ply, with prices decreasing a little, 
peultry holds firm. Pea beans $2. 25 


@230 p bu, red kidney 2.75@2.85. 
Cmy butter 27@28c p Ib, with little 


indication of a change, dairy 22 @ 23c, 
strictly fresh eggs 25 @ 26c p doz, live 
fowls 15@16c p lb. A light trade in 
potatoes, with prices steady at 49@ 
50c Bo as i cobbage 70@9c p bbl, cel- 
ery doz, cucumbers 1.50@ 
2:35, ye @ 2.25 p 100 Ibs, a fair 
trade in ra tas ‘with prices steady at 
90c@1 p bu. No 1 timothy hay 160 
17 p ton, oat straw 7.50@8. 

At Syracuse, potatoes in good 
mand, with only a light supply, buy- 
ers have been willing to pay 45c p bu, 
cabbage easier, selling at $7@8 p ton. 
Live poultry in good demand, with 
prices quite steady, chickens 15@1ltc 
p Ib, live fowls do. Eggs 30@35c p 
doz for strictly fresh, dairy butter 
28@382c p Ib. Celery 35@50c p 
doz, carrots 35@40c p bu, cabbage 4 
@6c p head, onions 56@ 75c p bu, tur- 


de- 


nips 35.@ 40c, | squash 2@2%c p lb, 
apples 150@2 p bu. No 1 timothy 
hay 16@18 p ton, alfalfa 13@15, oat 
straw 9@10, shelled oats 40@42c 


p bu. 

At Philadelphia, creamery. butter 
in light supply, with a fair demand, 
prices firm at 28@29c p ib, 2 
fairly good demand for eggs at 22c P 
doz, light receipts of poultry with @ 
fairly active demand, live fowls 16c 
p Ib. A good outlet for apples of good 
goeity with firm prices, Baldwin 

50@5 p bbl, King 4@5.50, Green- 
ing 3.50@6: Potatoes quiet, offerings 
ample, cabbage sells So She. potatoes 

@ p bu, onions 838 Danish 
cabbage 12 p ton. Timothy hay 21, 
rye straw 10 eat 7.50, 





Philadelphia Milk Commission 
SHREE STATES CONCERNED IN THE WORK 
—PROGRESSIVE DAIRYMEN AND PRO- 
GRESSIVE DEALERS NEED FEAR NOTH- 
ING — COMMISSION NONPOLITICAL— 
SCOPE OF WOERK-—BY &. G. GARLAND 





Philadelphia’s milk commission has 
finished its investigation of the pro- 
@uction, transportation and distribu- 
tion of the city’s milk supply and is 
preparing a report with recommenda- 
tions which may have a far-reaching 
effect upon an important part of the 
milk industry. As there is an annual 
consumption of about 150,000,000 
quarts of milk a year, any movement 
which disturbs the industry in Pnila- 
delphia will be felt in a wide area. 

Producers in Pennsylvania, New 
Yersey and New York are directly in- 
terested in the findings of the com- 
mission and the action which may 
be taken by the legislative and health 
authorities in consequence of the re- 
port. While the commission's findings 
eannot be anticipated there are two 
things which will inevitably result 
from the investigation. Farmers who 
are indifferent dairymen and desire 
to continue in the production of milk 
for Philadelphia will be obliged to 
adopt progressive methods; second, 
the consumer will have to pay for the 
improved products and better service. 

Progressive dairymen have nothing 
to fear from the action of the Phila- 
delphia authorities except the tem- 
porary chaos which always follows 
radical changes. Producers who have 
been careless in their methods and 
who wake up enough to comply with 
the new demands will eventually be 
glad that they progressed in:tead of 
standing still. There will be more 
money the busitiess and the added 
dignity which comes from doing well 
the thing that is worth doing. 

Philadelphia is notorious for the 
commercial ilavor of its politics, but 
mo such taint can be attached to 
the commission, which has, under- 
taken to point out what is needed to 
improve the milk supply of the city. 
The men were chosen as the indirect 
result of a meeting in the mayor's 
office last summer, attended by 
large and representative delegations 
from the producers and the dealers. 
Later at the suggestion of the bureau 
of municipal research, Joseph 8. Neff, 
director of the department of health 
and charities, named the commission 
and the members were officiaHy ap- 
pointed by the mayor. 


Personnel of the Commission 

As the commission has served 
without compensation and without 
the possibility of reward, the person- 
nel and the work upon which the 
recommendations will be made will 
aid in anticipating the nature of the 
report and should give it serious con- 
sideration regardless of whether the 
findings are apparently antagonistic 
to the dairymen’s immediaté inter- 
ests. 

Dr C. Lincoln Furbush, chairman 
ef the commission, is an expert in 
hygiene and matters of sanitation. 
He was connected with the United 
States marine hospital service under 
Col Gorgas, famous for hi achieve- 
ments in sanitary work in Panama. 
When Dr Furbush resigned Dr 
Gorgas said the government had lIost 
one of the best men in the hospital 
service. 

Dr Samuel McC. Hamill, secretary 
of the commission, is an expert die- 
titian, and was chairman of the com- 
mission on the certification of milk 
appointed by the Pedeatric society. 

Dr Henry Lefiman is an expert 
chemist and an authority on sanita- 
tion. He is president of the Phila- 
delphia county medical society. 

Dr Randal C. Rosenberger is pro- 
fessor of bacteriology and hygiene in 
Jefferson medical college, director of 
the bacteria laboratory of the Phila- 
delphia general hospital, and the dis- 
coverer of the isolation ef tuberculosis 
bacteria in discharges of animal 
bodies, 

Dr J. Clarence Marshall is dean of 
the veterinary facult, of Pennsylvania 
university, and president of the Penn- 


syivania state live stock sanitary 
board. 

Dr Charles B. Penrose is also a 
Sanitarian, and was largely instru- 


mental in legislation which organized 
the present state supervision of health 
under.Commissioner Samuel G. Dixon. 
He has given great attention to the 
cause and prevention of tuberculosis, 
and is practical in dealing with pro- 
fessional subjects which have relation 
to the general public. 


Scope of Investigation 
The scope of the investigation is in- 
dicated by the following committees, 


- 





AMONG THE FARMERS 


which were appointed soon after the 
commission organized : 

Committee on bacterial and chem- 
ical standards for all market and spe- 
cial grade milks, such as pasteurized 
milk, evaporated milk, condensed 
milk, buttermilk, etc. 

Committee to study and report upon 
the conditions of milk production, as 
to the general sanitary conditions of 
the farms, the conditions of the herds, 
the methods of milking, the methods 
of bottling and canning milk, and the 
conditions which obtain in shipping 
stations, creameries, condenseries, etc. 

Committee on transportation and 
the marketing of milk; to study and 
report upon the handling of the milk 
from the farm to the railroad, the 
railroad to the city receiving plat- 
form, platform to the dealer, dealer to 
the consumer, and the care of the 
milk while in the hands of the dealer. 


Committee on national, state and 
municipal legislation. 
Each of these committees has 


gathered as much information bearing 
upon the subjects it will be called 
upon to consider, as has been possible. 
Copies of the-state laws and city 
ordinances. relating to these various 
phases of the milk question have been 
secured from practically every state 
and city of any size throughout the 
country; all of the government docu- 
ments issued by the department of 
agriculture have been secured and 
studied; direct correspond has 
been entered into with the health 
officers and chiefs of the department 
of milk inspection in the various cities, 
and with sanitarians engaged in the 
study of milk problems. Direct inter- 
views have been had with many pro- 
ducers of milk, from those driving but 
a single wagon and dispensing their 
own milk in the city and all interven- 





representing all classes; with repre- 
sentatives of the various railroad com- 
panies carrying milk to Philadelphia; 
with division inspectors, platform 
superintendents, receiving platform 
masters, and the train crews of the 
various railroads; with the repre- 
sentatives of the various divisions of 
the bureau of public health and 
charities; with inspectors of milk in 
the city of Philadelphia; with various 
sanitarians engaged in teaching and 
special work outside of teaching insti- 
tutions; with producers and dealers 
in other states; with the chief milk 
inspectors of various cities; with 
representatives of the government de- 
talied by the secretary of agriculture, 
and certain other representatives of 
the department of agriculture. The 
results of these interviews have been 
recorded and filed for reference. 

The commission has inspected dairy 
farms within and without the city 
limits, receiving stations, creameries, 
railroad shipping stations, milk carry- 
ing trains and cars, railroad and 
trolley platforms, pasteurizing and 
bottling establishments, milk shops 
where milk and dairy products are sold 
exclusively, milk shops where milk is 
sold in conjunction with groceries, 
meats, candy, tobacco, cigars, delica- 
tessen, etc, and the plants of small 
he my delivering less than 100 quarts 
a day. 

The commission has also collected 
and had collected a large number of 
samples from different places through- 
out the city for bacterial examination, 
has had experimental scoring of farms 
conducted under its direction, and has 
made a complete investigation of the 
records and files of the division of 
milk inspector of the bureau of 
public health and charities. 


Eastern Live Stock Markets 


At New York, Monday, Feb 6—The 
cattle market at New York last week 
showed some improvement after 
Monday on limited receipts, steers, 
bulls and fat cows making an ad- 
vance of 10c; medium and thin cows 
fell off a fraction Wednesday, but 
were about steady, with opening 
prices-at the close. Veals and west- 
ern calves showed a little more activ- 
ity after Monday last, and closed full 
steady; barnyard and fed calves were 
steady. The selling range for the 
week was: Steers $5.75@6.70, oxen 
and 7 4@6.50, bulls 3.50@5.40, 
cows 2.25@4.85, veals 7@10.75, culls 
and throwouts 4.50@6.50, barnyard 
calves 83@4.75, westerns 4.12@6, fed 
do 5@5.50, milch cows ruled steady. 

Today there were 12% cars of cat- 
tle and 850 calves on sale. Steers 
were in light supply and more active 
and 10@1 higher; bulls steady to 
strong; medium and fat cows firm to 
15e higher; thin cows steady. Good 
veals were ay § choice grades 25c 








higher; medium and common steady 
to a shade lower. Steers averaging 
1160 to 1532 lbs sold at $5.50@6.70 
p 100 Ibs, including 3 cars of Ind 
steers at the range of prices and 
weights given, car O do 1330 !bs, 6.60, 
83 cars Ill do, 1195 to 1315 Ibs, 6.47@ 


6.50, N Y¥ do, 1175 lbs, 5.75. Oxen 
sold at 5.25@5.60, bulls 4.25@5.30, 
cows 2.40@5, veals 7@11, culls 5 
@6.50. 


Sheep on light receipts held firm to 
the end of the week; lambs on. light 
receipts Wednesday advanced 25c, 
but later the market dropped 25 @35c 
on good and prime heavy lambs. The 
selling range for the week was: 
Sheep $3@4.50, culls 2.50@2.75, lambs 


5.25@6.50, yearlings 4.75@5.25. To- 
day there were 13% cars of stock on 
sale. Sheep in light supply and 


steady, lambs more active and desir- 
able weights 10@20c higher. Com- 
mon to good sheep sold at 3.5°@4.25 

100 Ibs, heavy to prime handy 
lambs 5.50@6.37, outside figures for 
N Y lambs, 79 lbs av. Heavy~ Pa 
lambs 5.50, good O lambs 6. 

Hogs held up to opening prices 
until Thursday, when the market 
weakened and closed 20@45c lower. 
Today there were about 200 N Y and 
Pa hogs on sale. Prices 15@25c 
higher. Good light hogs sold at $8.60 
p 100 Ibs, pigs 8.60@8.80. 

The Horse Market 


Demand for seasoned workers at 
the auction stables last week was 
fair. Offerings were rather liberal 
for this season of the year and numer- 
ous out-of-town buyers were in the 
market, and several car lots of sec- 
ond-handers were bought for ship- 
ment to the country. Drafters and 
chunks quiet and lower with the gen- 
eral run of heavy draftérs selling at 

@375 p head; no real fancy stock 
offered. Chunks weighing 1100 to 
1300 Ibs 200@275, good, sound, sec=- 
ond-hand, general purpose horses 125 
@ 250. 


At Pittsburg, prices on beef cattle 
last Monday were 10@15c¢ higher 
than a week ago, and good to choice 
cattle were quoted at $6.60@6.80 p 
100 Ibs, good 1300 to 1400-lb steers 
640@6.50, medium to good 1200 to 
1300-lb steers 6.15@6.30, tidy 1000 to 
1100-lb steers 5.75@6.15, fair to me- 
diim 1000 to 1100-Ib 5.50@5.85, fair 
900 to 1000-Ib steers 5.25@5.55, com- 
mon 700 to 900-lb steers 4.50@4.85, 
rough half fat 1000 to 1300-Ib steers 
4@5, common to good fat oxen 38@ 
4.75, bulls 3@5.50, cows 2@5, heifers 
weighing 700 to 1100 lbs 3.75@5.85, 
bologna cows 1.50@2, veal calves 7@ 
10, fresh cows and springers 40@60 
ea. About 30 cars of hogs arrived 
Monday and sold at about the same 


quotations as a week ago. Heavy 
brought 7.90@7.95 p 100 lbs, heavy 
mixed §8.10@8.25, medium weights 
8.35@8.40, heavy Yorker 8.45@8.00, 
light Yorker 8.65@8.75, pigs 8.70@ 
8.75. Monday 20 car lots of sheep 


arrived on a steady market and sheep 
sold from 3@4.40 p 100 Ibs, lambs 4 
@6.10. Heavy lambs were slow and 
brought around 5.45. 

At Buffalo, beef cattle market was 
active and steady on a moderate sup- 
ply, 125 car lots arriving last Mon- 
day. Prime steers sold at $6.50@6.75 
p 100 lbs, 1200 to 1400-Ib steers 5.754 
6.50, 1050 to 1150-lb steers 6@6.65, 
choice heifers 5.50@6.10, common to 
fair 3.50@4.75, canners 3.55@3.75, 
export bulls 5@5.50, common to fair 
4.50@4.90, feeders 4.75@5.55, stock- 
ers 3.25@4.65, milch cows and spring- 


ers 50@70 ea. Sales of heifers cov- 
ered a range of 4.75@6.25. Veal 
calves were in ample supply, and 
with a good demand sold at firm 
prices, top veals bringing 10.50@ 
10.75, fair to good 9.75@10.25, light 


8.25@9.50, heavy calves 5.75@ 
Sheep market steady, and 100 
cars arrived Monday. Most of the 
good lambs were purchased early in 
the day and sold at about 6. Fancy 
sheep brought as high as 4.15 p 100 
lbs, but good ewes sold at 3.50@4, 
wethers were in light receipts and 
good quality ones ranged from 4.25@ 
4.5 The bulk of fair to good mixed 
sheep sold at 4@4.25, extreme heavy 
grades were in light demand. Market 
Monday, upon the arrival of eight 
double decks of hogs, was streng and 
heavy weights sold at 7.80@8 p 100 
Ibs, medium weights 8@8.15, York- 
ers 8.15@8.35, pigs 8.60@8.70, roughs 
7.10@7.25, stags 6@6.50. 


MARYLAND—At Baltimore, butter 
steady, cmy 26@27c p Ib, dairy 14@ 
16c, cheese a little easy at 16@17c, 
light’ receipts of eggs with a firm 
market, strictly fresh 2lc p doz, a 
good demand for poultry, with prices 
steady, live fowls 15@16c p ib. Po- 
tatoes 40@60c p bu, cabbage $10@14 
p ton, sweet potatoes 1@2.50 p bbs 


veals 
7. 
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This Work Shoe 
Wears Like 

the Hoofs of 

a Horse 


The Haskin- 
Sh 


r Shoe 
is strictly a 
work shoe for 





rs. 
The uppers 

ere made of the stoutest leathers 
known to sh rs, genuine 
French Kip, oil-tanned moose, calf, 
ete. The outsoles are of specially 
4 ot ected, py Pt. 

pegged to equally so eather 
insoles, pu posely avoid sewing 
on our soles. e best Jinen thread in 
the world will not withstand the wet 
rotting of stable refuse and manure, 
We use brass serews and 
old-fashioned maple pegs that shrink 
and swell with the leather and 
always keep a water-tight bottom. 


The 
Haskin-Granger 
Shoe 


is not to be confused with the ordi- 
mary mail order shoe. The Haskin- 
Granger shoe is made in our own 
factory under expert supervision. ; 

We are making the most sensible 
and serviceable farm shee in the 








Write Dept. C for illustrations of 
descriptions 


1 styles with full 
ond polees 


For our reeponsibitity ier to the 
Utica. N. Y., or any 
bank in Utica. 

The Haskin Shoe 
Mfg. Company 









Stittville 
New York 




















Turkeys and How to Grow Them 
Edited by HERBERT MYRICK. A treatise on the 
natural history of turkeys: the various breeds, and 
the best methods to insure success in the business 


POPPI er CESE CSIC eer Peete rire Tite iter iT) 


The New Egg Farm 
By H. H. STODDARD. A practical, reliable man- 
ual upon producing eggs and poultry for m as 
a@ profita! business enterprise, either by itself or 
connected with other branches ef agriculture. It 
tells all about how to feed and manage, how to 
breed and «select incubators and brooders, its labor- 
saving devices, etc, etc. M0 original illustrations. 
331 pages. 5x7 inches. Cloth .........cocceccesseschllD 


Poultry Feeding and Fattening 


Compiled by G. B. FISKE. A handbook on the 
standard and improved methods of feeding and 
marketing all kinds of poultry, covering all branches. 
including chickens, broilers, capons, turkeys, water 
fowl; how to feed under various conditions and for 
different purposes. ['lustrated. 160 pages. Sa? 
GROMER, —CIOER 000.0. cercrccesceccvccccscosccccooes 


Squabs for Profit 


By WILLIAM E. RICE and WILLIAM &. OOX. 
This is the most complete and exhaustive work of 
the kind ever published on squab raising. It is not 
a book of second-hand references, but contains the 
hard-earned experiences of the authors. Every de 
tail of their methods of selecting, breeding, feeding, 
killing and martetiog squabs is given in plain, sim 
Be language. Illustrated. 130 pages. Sx? 
pages. Gx? inches. Cloth .....sc.cscsseeeeeses $2.50 


Profits in Poultry 
Useful and ornamental breeds and their profitable 


manacement. This excellent work contains the 
combined experience of a number of practical men 
in all departments of poultry raising, It is pro 
fusely illustrated and forms a unique and impor- 
tant addition to our poultry literature. 32 pagea 
Gx? inches. Cloth Ss. 


Poultry Appliances and Handicraft 
Compiled by G. B. FISKE. Tillustrated descriptions 
of a great variety and styles of the best homemade 
nests, roosts, windows, ventilators, incubators and 
brooders, feeding and watering appliances, ete, ete 
Over 100 illustrations. 5x? inches. Oloth...... 0.50 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 





489 Lafayette Street, Rew York 
Mention This 3°". Or 


will get & very prompt 


Journal repiy. 


ee ne ee - 
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$18 330A WEEK SURE 





orders in two days. M, D, Finch sold 49 ing hrs, Had no 
expérience. You can do it. To show it means a sale. Sample 
given to workers. " FOOTE MFG. Co,, Dept, 705, Dayton, 0. 


—99 "Ko % Pure= 


Ftd Rt ingot Iron Roofing 
Guaranteed | For 30 Years 


Painting 
The only PR as 5 wh Roofing ever put on the 
market. Samples free. Write for a free book showing 
¥ remarkabie tests. A way out of your roof troubles 


THE AMERICAN IRON ROOFING CO., Dept. E, ELYRIA, OHIO 


Send Us Your Name 


and nag if ie intend buytog trest i. vioes 
or shrubs for Spring plan 














omptly mail you Free @ copy ras fA. Bn 


le bock containing some great bargains in 
high grade nursery stock, We save age Ge 
agent's commission. 
We grow our own stock and guarantee it, 
ALLEN L. WOOD, Woodlawn Narsertes 
589 Culver Rochester, N. ¥. 








twan Post Moie and Well Auger 
Best for fence, telephone post boles and wells, 
Makes hole foul ané eniekiy  emptios 
rns com. 





wanted where deal- 
ig do not nandie 


Ask dealer for 
wan Tiros. is on handle casting. 


** book free 
3 "Box 88, So. Bend, Ind. 


9 none N10 HOU! RS 


Be sure 
Wate for Gan ai 
WAN BB 


















4 BEFORE YOU BUY WRITE FOR 
4 NEW CATALOG DESCRIBING THE 
QUARANTEED MONEY-SAVING 


cRNATIONAT 
Si Los 


strongest ae t, si putup . J 

on the market. Adjustoute automatic take-up hoop— 

cumin open : open-door nae sale tes Sent door and = 
some unusual features, 

“ Jaternational Bile Ce~ 112 Main St., Limesville, Pas 


SILOS 


Recognized as standard because of their con- 
vetiie: ured , massive strength, sterling 
worth. Used by Govt. Lareqet variety 
a Silo to suit every purse. taiog free. 


\. HARDER MFG. CO., Box 13, Cobleskill, N. Y. 


MUSHROOMS: How to Grow Them 


By WILLIAM FALCONER. This is the most 
practical work on the sub; aa 8 ever written, and 
the only book on growing mushrooms publ in 
America, The author - describes how he we 
mushrooms, and how they are grown for profit by 
the leading market gardeners, and for homé use 
by the most successful private ers. 
drawn from: nature expressly for this work. 170 
pages. 5x7 inches, Cloth. .....e.e. Sceveensene ooe$1.00 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
439 Lafayette Street, New York 


LAND DRAINING 


By MANLY MILES. A book for farmers on the 
oetacipies and practice of draining, giving the re- 

Its of his extended expense in laying tile 
drains: The directions for the 1} out and the 
construction of tile drains will enable the farmer 
to avoid the errors of perfect construction and 
the disappointment that must necessarily follow. 
Tilustrated. 200 pages. 5x7 inches, Cloth ...... $1.00 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
439 Lafayette Street, New York 


QUIMBY’S NEW BEE-KEEPING 


By L. GO, ROOT. The mysteries of bee-keeping ex- 
plained. the result of 50° years’ expe- 
rience with the latest discoveries and inventions and 
presenting the most approved methods, forming a 
complete work. ae se pages. — he” 
Cloth 






























ORANGE supp COMPANY, 
439 Lafayette Street, New York 
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4 Try The 
| Bull Dog Feed Grinder 
' 10 Days Free 
You can grind 6000 bu. of cob and corn to 
oer with one set of Rollers and Con- 
t eht pinning, 
{ GROWN PONT tar 
ae 
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OUR HOP GROWERS’ 

















To Advance Hop Interests 





Hop growers on the Pacific coast 
are affecting an organization, the pur- 
pose of which is to enhance the in- 
trinsic value of Pacific coast hops. 
They hope to raise the value equal to 
that paid by domestic brewers for 
fdéreign and N Y state hops. One of 
the steps which will be taken to put 
the Pacific coast hops before the pub- 
lic attention will be an international 
brewing exhibit at Chicago in Oct 
this year. There awards will be made 
for the best hop products from all 
sections of the world. 

The effort of the organization of 
Pacific coast growers is primarily to 
promote the quality of coast hops in 
challenging the brewing qualities of 
imported hops; for which brewers pay 
anywhere from 15 to 25c p Ib more. 
At the Chicago exhibit special 
stress will be made on showing brew- 
ers that the quality of coast hops, 
from a chemical standpoint, compares 
well with hops which command much 
higher prices. The movement in view 
is to have the growers in each Cal 
section, Mendocino, Sacramento and 
Sonoma co-operate, and jointly with 
the growers of Wash and Ore, se- 
cure a standard value according to 
the substantial brewing quality of 
hops indifferent to the section in 
which they are produced, 


The Firm Hop Markets 

The 1911 crop of hops is too far 
away and the supplies on hand are 
too small, according to many crop 
followers, for prices to remain stable, 
Although eastern buyers and some 
foreign speculators are doing their 
best to keep"prices down, quotations 
have advanced to fair proportions on 
the coast for both this year and last 
year’s crop. In Ore buyers are offer- 
ing around 18c for the 1910 crop and 
12c for the 1909 lots. Considerable 
activity is marked in the contract 
market and several hundred bales of 
1911’s were contracted at 13@18%c. 
One contract recently read for 20,000 
Ibs at 12%c. The demand for 1909 
hops is fully equal to -that for 1910 
and for good yearlings 12@13c is 
being offered freely. The Lope Sing 
lot of 55 bales of 1909’s at Brooks, 
Ore, was purchased at lle, and the 
Hackett crop of 143 bales of 1910’s at 
MeMilliville was secured at 17%c. 
These prices and sales fairly indicate 
current quotations. About the high- 
est price paid this season was by Mc- 
Neff Bros when they bought the Scud- 
der lot of 121. bales of Yakimas at 
18%c. The same firm offered 19%c 


4 for a Salem lot. 


California ‘advices report a firm 
market for hops and about 14c gen- 
erally being offered for 1911 contracts 
with no takers. It is stated that 
Frank C. Albertson of Ukiah owns all 
the unsold hops in Mendocino and 
Lake counties,,Cal, and that there are 
held only four. bales of 1909 crop. 
This is the cleanest the hcp crop has 
been sold out in many years. . Recent 
prices have ranged around 17@17%c 
p Ib. 

Advices from N Y state indicate the 
amount of hops held by growers is 
very small. Buyers have purchased 


a large percentage before quotations . 


commenced to advance. From a num- 
ber of reports received by Northwest 
Farmstead, it would seem acreage 
will be about the same in N Y as last 
year. Up to date it looks as though 
hops have wintered fairly well at NY, 
although, of course, it is too early to 
safely: prophesy anything. along this 
line. At New York city Pacific coast 
hops are quoted as high as 22c p Ib, 
N Y state 29c, German 53c, Bohemian 
56c. The internal revenue from beer 
sales in the U SS. during Dec 1910 
amounted to $4.457,700, an increase of 
$247,700 over Dec, 1909. 
Local New York Conditions 

The hop- acreage of 1911 will not 
differ from that of 1910. Do not think 
there will be any roots planted next 
spring. Hops were all sold about 
here before the recent advance. 
Prices averaged about 20c p Ib, There 
are no ‘hops left in this vicinity, eith- 


HO:;@ O80 @& Yasuanie COW. 


EXCHANGE 


er new or old.—[B. A., Schoharie 
County, N Y¥. 

It is rather early to make any esti- 
mate as to increase ‘or decrease of 
hop acreage, but at the present price 
there will be no increase, that is 
quite certain. There is no talk of 
increasing the acreage in this section. 
One thing has been brought out by 
the recent, advance in the price of 
hops, that too many hops have been 
sold on paper instead of-in the bale. 
There are too many middlemen in 
this business, Some growers in Scho- 
harie are afraid the blue mold, which 
made its appearance last fall may 
prove more serious the coming sea- 
son. If it does it will be goodby to 
growing hops in this section, for the 
acreage has been greatly reduced in 
the past 10 years. Dairying is popu- 
lar at present.—[G. C. B,, Montgom- 
ery County, N Y. 

We do not know of a ‘single lot of 
hops in growers’ hands of “the 1910 
crop in Schoharie or Otsego counties. 
Will be a little more acreage picked 
in 1911 than 1910, There will be some 
yards enlarged and some new ones, 
but growers who Have sold their 
poles and taken down kilns will not 


go back.—[S. & C., Otsego Coun- 
ty, N Ya 
Recent shipments of hops from 
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Ohio Corn at. the Front 

- In the Ohio exhibit at the national 
corn show, prepared under direction 
of the Ohio corn improvement asso- 
ciation, this ear captured the sweep- 
stakes honors. It was exhibited by C. 
A. Powell of Bidwell, Galda county. 
It is the grand champion single ear 
of corn in-the state exhibit. 


a7r ve her 


‘1.50 pl 


‘win ._ 4.50@5, 
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Cobieskill amount. to 267 bales> Dur-« 
ing Jan 680° bales ‘left this station, 
against 592 during Jan ‘10. The mar- 
ket continues firm, prices are advanc- 
ing, but movement is dull. Growers 
are holding for better prices.—[Cor, 
Cobléskill, N Y. 

The acreage for 1911 will not vary 
much from last year: No new yards 
are planted in this vicinity to speak 
of. There is not a bale of hops in 
this district. The 1910 crop was prac- 
tically-all out of growers’ hands eight 
weeks ago.—[G. P. V. V., Canajo- 
harie, N Y. 

No increase in hop acreage will be 
made in this county this year. Acre- 
age planted will be equal to that 
plowed up. There are no big growers 
now, and the income of the hop 
grower for 10 years in the east 
is now exceeded by the income 
of .the dairyman and other  agri- 
cultural pursuits. There are no hops 
of any year’s growth in this town, 
and but few scattering bales in the 
county in growers’ possession.—{E. 
S., Worcester, N Y. 

Same acreage in hops this year as 
last. Very .few new yards. set last 
spring. Every lot of hops sold that 
I know of' except two. Those are 
small lots and held for 30c. I think 
the demand for roots next spring will 
be good, for a great many of the old 
yards have been running for years, 
growers thinking they would have to 
go out of the business, If the price 
holds firm tnrough the spring, it will 
start new life in the industry.—{[S. 
W. P., Madison County, N Y. 

Very few old hops left in. growers’ 
hands in this section; nothing scarce- 
ly being said about them here now. 
It is too early to tell what will be 
done in the spring, as spring around 
hero does not usually open until well 
along in April. I cannot say what 
the output will be. I think that the 
acreage will be about as last year.— 
(G. H. H., Franklin County, N Y. 

Very few old hops are left in 
growers’ hands. Nothing scarcely be- 
ing said about them here now. It is 
too early to tell what will be done in 
the spring. I think that the acreage 
will be about as last year.—[G. H. H., 
Constable, N Y. 

The good. prices received. for hops 


-this seasot, have stimulated the desire 


for -preduction,’ andthe indications 
are the’ acreage will be slightly. in- 
creased 'in~= this _county : next> spring. 
Hops were nearly ail cleared. out of 
this county. prior to last season’s crop 
and the bulk of. that is in purchasers’ 
hands.—[H.,T. D., Cobleskill; NY. 
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OHIO—At Cleveland, very little life 
in the vegetables market, potatoes sell 
slowly, cabbage well supplied and 
weak, poultry firm, cmy butter 27@ 
28c p lb; dairy 20c, cheesé 15@16c, 





‘eggs strictly fresh 23@24c p doz, live 


chickens 14@15c p Ib. Apples $3.25@ 
5.50 p bel potatoes 50c p bu, onions 
lbs, Holland seed cabbage 
10@12 -p ton; celery. 15@30c .p doz 
cucumbers 11@13 p bx, popcorn 3%@ 
4c p lb. _No,2 wheat 95c p bu, No 3 
yellow corn 5D5c, No 3 white oats 34@ 

flour middlings 26.75 p ton, stand- 
ard middlings 25.50, bran 25.25 @ 25.75, 
spin 24@25, hominy 21.%, oil. meaf 

timothy. per. 18, prairie 5@ 10, oat 
straw 7.25@7.50 


At Cinciainadt, fairly liberal offerings 
of eggs with a good.demand, under- 
tone is steady, strictly fresh. stock 
brings 18@19c p doz.. There is «@ 
good .demand for poultry. with large 
spring. chickens a little higher, these 
sell at 13@ Wc p lb, calves area little 
easier with a downward tendency, 
light weights 8@9%c. There is «a 
fairly liberal supply. of good. -butter 
and the demand is only moderate, cmy 
extra 27%c, fcy dairy 18c, Ohio cheese 
16¢c. No 2 red wheat 97c@$1 p bu, No 
2 white corn 47c, No 2 white oats 35c, 
No 2 rye 85@S8ic, bran 22@22.50 p 
ton, middl s 24@ 24.50, No 1 timothy 
hay.18.75@19, No 1 clover mixed 16 
@16.50, oat straw 7.50@8 Apples 
quiet with -prices steady on.good va- 
rictties, Greening 4.75@5 p bbl, Bald- 
potatoes quite plentiful 
with a fair demand at. 49@55c.p_ bu, 
liberal offerings of onions at 3@3.25 
Pp bbl, plenty of cabbage offered at 1 


-@1,25 


At Columbus, butter and eggs de- 
clining, potatoes and onions advanc- 


ing, Sond apples scarce and selling at 


high prices. . Wheat 90c ‘p bu,_corn 
48c, outs 35 @38c, rye 95c, bran $26 p 
ton, middlings 27, timothy hay 16@1%. 
oat straw 5.50@6. Cmy butter 27@: ro 
p Ib, cheese 16@17c, eggs 22@23c 
doz, live fowls lle p Ib. Potatoes 5s 
@60c p bu, onions 85c@1, cabbage 
90c @1 p' 106 Ibs; apples 5@6 p. bbl. 
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The Cross, an apple of western 
Maryland origin, is more than likely 
to win favor with planters in the 
near future. Fine in make-up of 
tree, with large size and pretty color 
of fruit, it is respectable, too, in 
quality. Gravenstein has a good 
many streng points in its favor, and 
the only objection heard is to its long 
geasen in maturing its crop. 

The Muster is confidently given 
precedence as a very superior late 
summer variety for the market or- 
chard. It is not only attractive exter- 
nally, but has high and captivating 
quality as well. The trees do not at- 
tain as large-~ size as some other 
kinds, but are sturdy and very pro- 
ductive. The Jefferis, everywhere 
that it is grown, is pronounced supe- 
rior in quality by fruit experts. The 
Muster is its peer in this respect, and 
notably its superior in uniform pro- 
ductivity. 

Worthy Winter Sorts 

Among the early winter kinds, Jon- 
athan and Grimes both have their 
advocates for market purposes. Un- 
fortunately, neither one is satisfac- 
tory in tree; their high rating in 
quality of fruit secures to them care- 
ful censideration by many growers— 
ambitious as to reputation and liberal 
cash returns as well. The Stayman 
Winesap has attained a high stand- 
ard of popularity as a money-maker, 
and is grown to as high a degree of 
perfection here as anywhere in the 
United States, size, color and quality 
all considered. The Paragon, while 
an apple largely of the same strain, 
rates far lower in the estimation of 
growers. There is room for reason- 
able suspicion concerning this variety 
that some reckless methods have 
been practiced in its propagation, and 
that all trees put out under that 
name were not genuine. Gilbert, an- 
other fine apple in every essential, 
and of the same Winesap strain, in- 
troduced at the same time, is not 
nearly as well known, but as a matter 
of fact, is superior to the Paragon. 

Delicious, King David and Ben 
Hur are candidates asking favor with 
planters, and if they should prove 
adaptive in their individualism as 
trees their fruits should lose none of 
their distinctive excellence here. The 
Nashville, a very large lemon-colored 
apple, striking in its appearance, will 
be more than likely to find favor with 
planters a little later on, when it be- 
comes known. The..York Imperial, 
because of its good color and great 
bearing qualities, has many friends. 
Rome Beauty, also second rate in 
quality, but possessing the other 
requisites, ranks well in the favor of 
growers. 








Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 


Five Oents a Word 
Read by 500,000 People Weekly 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valuable 
in American Agriculturist. At a cost of only FIVE 
CENTS a word youcan advertise anything you 


wish to buy, sell or exchange. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted -as part of the 
advertisement and each initial or a number counts 
~ one word. Cash m accompany each order, and 

advertisement must have address om, as we cannot 
forward replies sent to this office. 

COPY must be received Friday to guarantee inser- 
tion in issue of the following week. Advertisements 
of “FARMS FOR SALE” or “TO RENT’ will be 
accepted at the above rote. but will be inserted in 
eur REAL ESTATE MARKET 

NO BLACK-FACED TY PE or display of any tee 
will be allowed under this head, thus making a 
adv as noticeable as a large one. 

TH or the ‘Farmers’ Exchange”’ 
tising is only Five cents a word each insertion. 
Address 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
Ashland Bldg, New York Clty 


can 


adver- 








LIVE sSTock 


LARGE. gt - English Berkshires, high- 
in. 


OF GENERAL INTEREST 





spn cue ems, sce kind; sows 
se breeder res- 
iered "stock 38 Yeare wt Box A. Leb- 
POLAND-CHINAS, sows bred, Sep- 


young boars, 
tember pigs. Good ones. wane wants. Pedigree 
free. JAMES EILCK, Hibbgtts, O 


EGGS AND 1 POULTRY 








PEN, UTILITY Columbian ‘yandottes, argains ; 
also White yi*siom chicks. “GLEN DALE tis 
Hornell, N 

NARBAGANSETT turkeys. Old gobler 50, hens 
33 tbs, 1910 hatch, $6, $7. ELLIS FOSTER, Olive- 
gieen, O. 

BR ae ee Mammoth Bronze, White 

8S. DURIG & SON, Armstrongs 0. 





_ ae SOWS, bred Boars and fall weite. 
aktn. ae Circular. 
CLARK BROS, Freeport, 0. 








IND GAME, 8 Hamburg and _— Comb Buff Leg- 
horn cockerels cheap. CLARK BROS, Freeport, 0. 


























LEGHORNS—White Brown cocke 1.50. 
POLAND-CHINA service boar. bred sows and pigs, | Catalag free. LEGHORN FARMS, Lancas a ae 
all ages, from ie cheap. &. 
SEELEY, Waterloo.’ N BARGAINS — ot, _ pane Plymouth Rock 
Li 8 ARM, Emporiu 
POLAND-CHINAS, large type, service bred 2s alll 
sows, fall pigs. Prices reasonable. L. C. MeLAUGH- WHITE WYANDOTTES, cockereis. Also one 
LIN, Pleasantville, O. yearling cock. FISHER nos. ¢ Collinsville, 0. 
SUNNYLAWN FARM BERKSHIRES—Boars and KD—Keggs from vate benueri: Fo . 
sows were farrowed in April, duly, August, October, DA is 9 u ATH, Hartford, Cc. _— 
$10 up. Milton, . 
FISHEL WHITE ROCK  cockerels, cheap. 


empurmosh ae, ll months old, solid red; re 





ARTHUR BENNINGER, Walnutport, Pa. 












































ed; cheap to quick buyer; write, ABNER éas- 
SET, Freeport, 0. BROWN LEGHOKN and Mottled Ancona cockercls 

POLAND-CHINAS—First state fair winners. | °% tt : : = 
Catalog free, NELSON 8 UGH, RF DL WHITE MINORCA cockerels, $2 each. TIOGA 
New Berlin, 0. POULTRY FARMS, Apalachin, NY. 

POLLED DUBHAM yearling bull, extra good, from Ww HOLLAND wr Pure bred. Stamp. 
milking stoek, priced right. JOHN ‘he WILLLAMS. una tuhhin KNAPP, Lo, NS Sa 
Ovid, N 

- BABY CHICKS—Seven breeds. Catalog = free. 

FOR SALE—Registered Guernsey bull calf. 4] DEROY TAYLOR, Lyons, N Y. 
weeks old, $25. 8S. W. TOWNSEND, Cochranville, Pa. 

CHOICE LIGHT BRAHMA cockerels, Pekin drakes 

SHEEP—Carlead gtade Merino ewes, bred to | CHARLES DAY, Arcade, N & 

Rambouillet ram. Write. craARK BROS, Freeport, 0. 

LARGE  YORKSHIRES — Importer, breeder. MISCELLANEOUS 
ROBERT D. EDDY, Cattaraugus, N Y. —_— 

FOR SALE—Registered Ayrshire bull calves. FTTL BARREL LOTS of slight damaged 
BROOKSIDE FARM, Paoli, Pa. stoneware chipped to ang address rae from aa 

P t we 

oO 1 C SWINE—We are es and shippers. ~- #. ~* as x ssa —. ems, 
G. W. FRISBIE, Savona, N Pitchers, and little of each. Send 

sy sh with order; SWASEY & ©U, 

a JERSE YS—Charles S&S. Hatfield, Spring- Pordland. Me. Seas ws. * i 

. oot poultry keeper who reads this ad- 
SE tame hap, Be tat howtiate chewt sending. as it 

. not about sending, as it 

EGGS AND POULTRY a 5 boatively anise your hens ley % cold , i A 
Send today and be getting eg Address 


HANAFORD’S Wachusett stra in White Wyandottes, 
Columbian —oanGotten. Great winter layers. lets 
have iaid 50 consecutive days, 
year, Hatching ogus. $1 sitting; 30, $2; 
50 and 100 oe Ca | now. Send 
Correepoadence licited. FRED 
Alder Brook Poultry Farm, South Lancaster, M 





HEMAN CARLTON, Whitehall, N Y. 

HOG TROUGH—Acme of economy, 
easily built 

‘e cents, F. E. WOODRUFF, 


A CONSUMER WILL CONTRACT for June cream- 





convenience, 
Specifications, 
Calis, W Va. 





silver. 














ery output of butter, one to three thousand pounds. 
8 © MINORCAS ONLY—Having wou frst eu, , DOK , & tenen ben 
ad pallet. and ial for - beut Address W. F. COOK, 88 Boylston St, Boston, Mass 
display Minorcas, am now offer eggs $1 15, $3.59 HONEY—Finest quality pure buckwheat extracted 
50, $6 100, limited time only; also cockerels. G. C. | at wholesale prices: Sample by ma EARL 
MILLER, Oxford, N J RULISON, Route 1, Amsterdam, N 
1p BARRED 1 Secrp ae choice cockerels aud pul- IF YOU WANT the best up-to-date porta 
tee vary very Tay auie. ea = emniicn es 7 fence on the market write W, B. STAMBAUG * 
pe: c y hundrec ca Woodsboro, Md, for full descriptior 
please you. GEORGE GREENWALD, Hainesport, : ~ 
a. POULTRY HUSBANDRY—Best poultry paper, sam- 
ple copy fre. HAWKINS PUB CO, Amityville, N Y 





THOROUGHBRED FERTILE EGGS from_ vigorous 
laying strains, $3 a ot 8 C, W, B and Buff Leg- 
M Anc Minorcas,- Reds, W and B 
Hock ORCHARD POULTRY F; FARM, E Masonville, 





BARGAINS, BARGAINS-—White Wyandotte cock- 
erels, famous 213-egg strain exclusively. Winners and 
layers, Hatching eggs. BONNIE VIEW POULTRY 
FARM, Montgomery, N Y. 


BAY VIEW POULTRY FARM is 
Single Comb White Leghorn, R I a. 
duck eggs, $4 per . 

SELTZER, Shelitown, Md. 


MAMMOTH WHITE HOLLAND turkeys—For the 
best, write me. Choice White Wyandottes and eggs 
W. ANDERSON, Stewarts- 





booking orders 
Indian Runner 
urkeys. mm 











for sale. Great layers. H. 
town, Pa. 

MOYERS’ Single Comb White Leghorns, 263-ee¢ 
strain, 50 utility os Ty $1_ each, s and day- 
old om, circular free. GRANT YER, Fort 
Plain, N.Y. 

EGGS FOR os Guaranteed absolutely pure 


Wyckoff strain. Catalog freee DAWLEY- 
DALE WHITE LEGHORN: FARM, Mexico, N Y. 





SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


CHOICE SEEDS bought direct from the farmer and 
sold direct to the farmer. We offer you the choicest 


seeds, doubly - recleaned, medium and mammoth 
clover seed, alsike, alfalfa, timothy, crimson clover, 
white clover, red top, o grass, blue grass, lawn 
grass, all corn, spring and winter wheat, 


ds of 
buckwheat, all kinds of 
sent on —_—— N. 
Ligonier, 


peas. les and. prices 


Sa 
WERTH & SONS, 





MAKE YOUR OAT CROP PAY—Statistics show 
average yield decreasing. Are yours? Sow Swedish 
t inbreeding by only commercial 

blood 





breeder in_the state. New infused. Strong 
vitality. High test. Premium at Illinois college of 
agriculture. Also — ss sweepstakes on 
bred spring Samples__ free. ELLIS. 
BE GRAIN BREE DER, Winslow, Tl 

CARBAGE mg Enk>itizen glory (the 
world’s Lest cabbage Extra selected seed. my own 
direct trom introducers e Holland of 

this truly wonderful cabbage. Lb, $2.50; ox, 35 cents 
postpaid i. AU G DRAK E, 





TOULOUSE GANDERS and Bronze turkey toms 
for sale; first prize a at Madison Square Gar- 
den. WEBSTER KUNEY, Seneca Falls, N Y¥ 

















‘Write for free catalog. 
Chester, N J. 





PLANTS—Our free book quotes lowest prices, hon- 
estly desor 60 varieties, explains C O D plan, 
tells how to plant and grow strawberries, raspberries, 
blackberr: pes, etc. 
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DOGS, RABBITS AND PET STOCK. 


BECSSUSUNDS. Irish wolf hounds, 
bear dogs, Ae bounds, -. one varment ; 
illustrated’ & catalog sent receipt of 4-ceut 
stamp. OOD KENNELS. Lexinaten, Ky. 


FOR SALE—Eight thoroughbred Scotch Collie pup 
oa three months old. BURKE COLE, Portyebure. 








COLLIE 
Johnsonville 


Stamp. JOBL 


GOLDEN SABLE SCOTCH 
nicely marked. ALBERT CASE, 


FINE COLLIE Fore. 
GROVER, Ulysses, Pa. 


OUR HELP BUREAU 
Five Cents a Word 
MALE HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Rallrey mail clerks; city carvan, poste 
office; customs; internal revenue employes. ou- 
sands of appointments coming. Average salary about 
Short hours. Annual vaca- 


$1100. New “layoffs.” 
education sufficient. Political in- 


Uons, Common 
fluence not needed Send one name immediately 
coming examinations. 


for schedule showing 
INSTITUTE. Dept F 19, 





heelers. 














Free a ny 7 RA kia 
Rochester, N 





IF YOU WANT POSITION as fireman, brakeman, 
electric motorman, conductor, colored train porter, on 
any road, $65 to $™0 month, inclose stamp for appli- 
cation blank and map of new lines. Name position 
you want Hundreds put to work vahow experience. 
500 more wanted, INTER RAILWAY, Dept 87, 
Indianapolis, Ind 


FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK tells about over 360,- 











000 protected positions in U 8S service. fore than 
40,000 vacancies every year. There is a big chance 
here for you, sure and generous pay, lifetime em- 
ployment. Easy to get. Just ask for booklet, 82A 
No obligation. EARL HOPKINS, Washington, D ©, 

FARM MANAGER WANTED—<Sclentific, practical 
and experienced young man, for a large irrigation 
tract near Monterey, Mexico. Modern machinery 
and methods. Spanish lengtage helpful, but not 
necessary qualifies tion Address IKRIGATION, 
Apartado 291, Monterey. N L. Me xico 

MEN AND BOYS can learn plumbing, plastering 
and bricklaying in a few months, and then earn $5 


day. Positions secured rite for free catalog 








GRE AT EASTERN TRADE SCHOOL, 47 East 32d 
St, New York City. 

MEN- or autematito business We teach you 
at home. 25 weekly job. $16 weekly while 
sqraing. poe ESTE R AUTO SCHOOL, 552, Roch, 

ester, 

WANTED —Government farmers Examination 
April 12. ximum salary $1000 yearly Prepare 
new, Write immediately. OZMENT, Dept 107F, 
St Louis. ws 





AGENTS W4 NTED 

AGENTS: 100% profit. New combination tool. 15 

in one. For farmers, electricians, machinists, plum- 

bers, auto owners. THOMAS COMPANY, 453 Third 
Street, Dayton, O. 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 
Five Cents a Word 


FOR SALE—Two hundred and. ten acres, fourteen- 
room house in fine condition, basement barns, 30 by 
80 and 30 by 36, wagon house, silo, hog house, fine 
orchard. This price includes a five-passenger automo- 
bile, 22 cows. one bull, two horses, two brood sows, 
binder, mower, rake, wagons. three horse manure 
spreaders, grain drill, harrows, plows, plenty of other 
tools. All to a quick buyer for #7000; $4500 cash, 
balance mortgage. HALL’S FARM AGENCY, Owego, 
Tioga (Ce, N Y 














$3100 WILL RUY &l-acre 
hemlock and hardwood timber: good house and barns, 
well watered, and in Al condition This is a good, 
level farm, a near a good railroad town and mar- 
ket an be arranged to suit purchaser 
TOGA POINT FARM AGENCY, Athens, Pa 


LARGE FARM WANTED in exchange 
and handsome block of stores, always rented to first 
class tenants, yielding a handsome income. Farm 
desired must well cquipped and under a good 
state of. cultivation. Address owner, EARL W 
PRATT, 186 Washington Street, Boston 


OREGON INFORMATION—For authentic detafled 
information concerning fruit growing, dairying, gen- 
eral farming, manufacturing and business opportunities 
in any part of Oregon Address PORTLAND COM- 


farm, with 31 acres of 





for a large 






































TOULOUSE GRESE—One gander and three geexe. 4. G. BLOUNT, Box 120, | MERCIAL CLUB. Room 643, Portland, Ore. 
uis winners, “4 ea 3 : . RE ; 
BABCOCK. RB D No 80, Jamestown, NY. 1 RIBS, QQUNTY SEED FARM. “Humboltt, Ti ot tie eee te ee oe eee 
SILVER & E ’ I . 0. "Top. ne e largest, best | road station. Good water, good house, fair barns, 
Orn Sg ge be ye gy # equipped seed houses in central Illinois. All kinds of | goan9, easy terms. Write for farm eatales ZIMME 
ie seed for farm and garden. Write for f talo; 
AUSTIN JACKSON, Mineral Springs, NY Og genase — eo Roe Sree caine’ | & HAUSE. Endicott, N ¥ 
LOOK! LISTEN! Chicks and eges from silver cup FOR SALE—Farm of 232 acres, % mile to railroad 
winners. Reds, Langshans easoens, — CALIFORNIA PRIVET. sugar and Norway maples. | station; geod markets, good buildings, fine, never 
FRANE HARBAUGH, Middlebure, evergreens, ‘Ward bisckherries, asparagus roots SAM- | failing water, splendid location and climate A good 
URL C. De COU, Moorestown, Burlington Co, N J. — 7.8 right price. R. C. NORMAN, Taney- 
" Own, 
SILVER WTANDOTTES. cocks, cockerels ond. fe- re. Best 
,- a! im leading shows of America. a “GATS, SRNBATION—90% weg 2 Se cata- 220 RES—$550 Hasy terms Excellent soil 
eR, Craig. Schenectady Co, N Y. log free. THEO BURT & SONS, Melrose, Splendia large buildings 10 acres bearing fruit 
a ae ee ee. ee RFRD, from grower: - All Hinds. Highest | free. “SOODELLE, Genera, 'Y, umrated catalog 
winter layers. Si‘per 15. Catalog E free. a ay ta cree ond ‘ocice mailed OR te- cLLE, } 
THOMAS Wipe “Richland, N ¥. quest. MACH A MANSFIELD, Greenville, 0 DELAWARE FARMS FOR SALB—Good, produc 
NOW anape— Eggs from hbred Barred! SEEDS for garden and farm. Al! leading varie- a in ~~ WY TLARLES MOND Mil: 
Rocks (or carly pullets and brollers, ‘Fe pee 106. MRS highest grade. prices lower than tsual. IARRY | ford, Del. oes .* 
° - NORTON, Selden, L I. L SQUIRES, Geod Ground. NY GOOD VARME For ALE ; ; ; 
on 8 i" r 
wh ee GTON EGGS, is $1 $3, 100 $5: | WASPRERRY, RUACKNERRY.. erepe, currant, | all ports of New York siete, Cntalng free tor pertieg 
= * Hollend t turkey eggs, 9 $2 bole male pups. | gooseberry plants. Fruit trees. Prices low. HARRY [| intending to buy. NORTHE RN hE ‘ALTY CO, Byra- 
" LOTHERS, Perulack. f. SQUIRES. Good Ground. N ¥. cuse, N 
GOLDEN NDOTTES—-Best exe prortucess. SRED a re Mowtains, Carmane 50 ACRES best fruit land; near city; good build 
wae best utility or fancy. Circular. CHARLES | Coins, others. First , S0c. GEORGE | ings: $500 down: 200 choice “trat farm deresine, ae 
UNDAGE, Danbury, Ct. W. LEONARD, tod 0. sizes; catalog free. GOODELLE, Geneva, N Y 
BARGAIN ae. 1000 head land and water CLOVER SEED, 99% pure. Samples free We 152% ACRES, near towns, $1000 worth timr 
el e 4, = hatching, etc. Write quick. | sel) direct. Crop short. GLICK’S SEED FARMS. buildings and fruit; price $1600. Must sell. Wiite 
x. "Flo Lancaster, Pa. for description. BOX 48, Greenwood, Del. 
Ut PTaaN—Al 8 8 C_ Brown Lecharn cack- STRAWBERRY PLANTS—75 standard vartetios: OUR ILLIISTRATED CATALOG, high-grade farme 
grein te $2 a upward. HILASIDE POULTRY | price low. HARRY b. SQUIRES, Good Ground, NY. | in Livingston county, Michigan. sent on request. 
hen. “ Y. : ATOWNBuine ee LEE CHAMBERLAIN. Howell, Mich 
Car lots cr lees. GLICK'S PARMS. Lancaster, Pa. WILLIAMS, Bor 


THOROUGHBRED POULTRY Rest varietien. 
Kees. 15, : 4 . % +. . 
i ie a $2. . Catalog WENRY MOHE. 








bred sexes, not ak Also registered 
Friesian cane Fine stock of best De Kol and other 
Stra “rains. HOME FARM, Center Tater, Pa. 





gt ~~ registered 
sows, to farrow March and April. Prices 
ble. aes HOWELL. Nations! Military 
Dayton. 0. 


Feige pel tars CHINAS, young young sows, bred 
2 — "gs Sax. one 
Meret 1918, suntee beer R. "yt he oe RDgz 


bred 
Teas 
Home, 











RARLY EOTATOEs. Irish Cobbler, all sizes: cheap. 
Ww. F. Tock Haven, Pa. 

ASPARA Roote—Prigs low. HARRY L. 
SQUIRES, Ground. N Y. 








gon SA 17 et ond Bet Bes 
. 3% CHAS Ht VEN, 
Chestertown, Md. oad 

, a oreerr Barred Rock + 13. $i; SA, 
$35 100 Fine cockerels EWCOMER 
Gen a0 Pa. * 8 ; 





Ss 
cuas wan BeANe RED cockerels, $1.58. 


BRONZE TURRET Toulouse ganders. 
QUIGLEY. Goshen, N Y. Lo 











UIT PLANTS—Send for catalog. W. L. 
eg aD 





Ms ge 





CELERY LAND for sale. C. F 
on Sanford. Fis. 








More Returns per Dollar Invested 

American Agriculturist, New York 
City. Gentlemen: I have been using 
Farmers’ Exchange column for sev- 
eral years to advertise wheat seed. It 
brings more inquiries from reliable 
people per dollar invested than simi- 
lar advs in other agricultural papers, 
{A. H. Hoffman, Bamford, Pa. 
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RIDING CULTIVATORS 


eateiie for epwe £0 Se & 


Catalog will show you—also, potato 
mecbinery, arden wnee ‘Sees and drills 
etc, Address 
BATEMAN M’‘F’ 
1327 RE NL‘ 








Potato Culture 


Potatoes are unquestionably one of 
the most profitable crops the farmer 
can grow and he should investigate 
the matter, do a little ‘experimenting 
and see whether or not his land is 
adapted to raising them. With pres- 
ent day methods and machinery the 
labor of planting and ‘harvesting has 
been greatly reduced. Chief among 
potato planters is the Evans, -manu- 
factured by The American Seeding- 
Machine Co., Incorporated, Spring- 
field, Ohio. This machine opens the 
furrow, plants and covers the seed 
in the best possible manner—far 
more accurately than can be done by 
hand, It has adjustable pickers that 
will handle all sized seed. Where ar- 
tificial fertilizers are to be used, an 
accurate fertilizer attachment can be 
furnished, which is guaranteed to sow 
any and al! brands. The Evans Po- 
tato Planter will pay for itself in a 
single season where the acreage is 
sufficient. One man or boy can oper- 
ate the Evans under all conditions of 
seeding. It is light draft, simple and 
strong. Send to the manufacturers 
for.a copy of their Evans Potato 
Planter catalogue. If you want spe- 
cial information they will be pleased 
to answer your questions. After you 
have read this catalogue, go to your 
implement dealer and insist on see- 
ing ‘the Evans—the machine that 
must and will do all the manufac- 
turers claim. Take no substitute. Get 
the Evans—thé machine that “makes 
good.” 





Let SANDOW Run It! 





“Eata 
a ~ Work” 





Wonderful Work Engine 
weatlang! “AL fow Sellars ovis the 
eradd li work engine, complete and 
ready to run Creain Se; 

ders, Grist Mills, Feed fey 








parators. Corn 





| World’s Clearing House 
of Rural Literature 


ALF a century ago our Book De- 

artment published its first rural 

: k. Since then it has made a 

‘steady, strong and substantial growth. 

f Now it is the largest rural book pub- 

lishing house in the world. Not only 

in extent of business but in range of 

subjects. Its book list embraces every 

department of farm interest, and since 

i the authors are recognized special- 

4 ists in their respective lines, the books 

4@ are acknowledged as standards, both 

by practical men and eminent agricul- 

tural educators in all English speaking 

countries. 

4 . We have just issued a new and elab- 

orately illustrated catalog, 128 pages, 

4 6x9 inches, containing detailed descrip- 

4 tions of upwards of 500 of the most 

» practical and modern books on agricul- 

# ture and allied subjects. The progress- 

ive farmer cannot afford to do without 

# the assistance of the new agricultural 

knowledge and experience. One hint 

or new idea may easily be worth hun- 

dreds of dollars in avoiding the mis- 

others, and in profi 

est experts have spen 

out. You can get it 

all for the small cost of a few books. 

mH 6 This — is as essential to the mod- 

» ern farmer’s library as any other work 

# of reference and will be sent to all 

applying for it. Enclose six cents to 
cover cost of mailing. 

GVRANGE JUDD COMPANY 

439 Lafayette St., New York, N. ¥. 





THE LATEST MARKETS 


THE GRAIN TRADE 





LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GBAIN 
STANDARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS 





Cash or | Wheat Corn | Oats 
Spot [ao11 | i910 | 1911 | 1910 | 1911 | 1910 
Sta — | 














Chicago . 1.26 | 47 | 64 | 824 | 47 
New York bel 1.30; 53 |. 39 55 
Toleto | 964| 1.253] ary | 00 | oat | 48 
Toledo d F ’ ’ 

St. Louis 99 | 1,24 ri 63 32 at 
Min’apolis| 1. 1.124] 43 | 592 | .32 45 
Liverpool Lost 1.20 | 56% | 674 | — = 





At Ghicago, the wheat market has 
been a very narrow affair for some 
days. Price changes were confined 
within a very small range, and so far 
as the speculative branch of _ the 
trade is concerned this was  pro- 
nounced dull. The condition of the 
young plants has been one of much 
guesswork ever since the frost period 
closed down. Operators inclined to 
hunt for trouble say the absence of a 
generous blanket of snow throughout 
much of the winter wheat area points 
to an indifferent start of spring 
growth. But all of this is entirely a 
matters surmise. 

Late’ last week smaller primary re- 
ceipts and some talk of a cold wave 
in the southwest caused at least a 
temporary price recovery. The for- 
eign situation. was colorless in the 
main, with the belief general that 
crop conditions in Europe are rea- 
sonably promising. Exports of wheat 


and flour were small and _— foreign 
market for breadstuffs nearly 
steady. May wheat at Chicago sold 


at 96@97c p bu, and at Toledo 98%c, 
‘No 2 red winter nominal around 83 
@ 94c. 

The corn market has been reason- 
ably well supported at the lower 
‘rice level long since assumed. May 
c -n has dipped under 50c a number 
of times in the recent past, with July 
quotable at 50% @5lc p bu. A good, 
healthy cash trade is noted, but with- 
out particularlY new influence, 

In oats the tendency has been 
lower, prices declining 1@1%c be- 
fore much .show of reaction. The 
cash demand is fair, yet country of- 
ferings and farmers’ deliveries are 
liberal. In the speculative branch of 
the trade some selling tendency was 
noted. Standard oats in store 31% @ 
82c p bu, choice white oats by sample 
No 2 red winter nominal around 93 

Barley has leaned to weakness 
much of the time for a fortnight. 
Occasionally declines have carried the 
price level several cents below the top 
figures of Jan. Receipts are keeping 
up well and the malting trade is re- 
ported somewhat quiet. Good to 
choice: malting barley 88@95c p bu, 
fair lots around S8dc, feed barley 
65 @ T5c. 

Grass seeds-continued at the recent 
high level, trade dull. Prime timothy 
remained nominally 104c p Ib, clover 
14% @15c, hungarian 1% @2c, millets 
1% @2\c. 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKETS 





LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAB AGO 




















Cattle Hogs Sheep 

Per 100 Ibs 

1911 | 1910 | 1911 | 1910 | 1911 | 1910 
Chicago $7 00 [$7.40 ($8.00 |¢8.75 |$4.35 |$6.75 
New York | 6.85 | 6.75 | 8.80/ 8.80 | 4.50} 6.15 
Buffalo 6.75 | 6.50 | 8.40 | 9.10 | 4.35 
KansasC’y| 6.50 | 7.10 7.85/| 8.60 | 4.30 | 6.60 
Pittsburg | 6.75 | 6.65 8.45 | 9.00 =) 6.35 








At Chicago, the live stock market 
continues steady and little complaint 
is heard about prices as big gains and 
cheaper feeds have been factors in 
preventing loss. A feature of the 
cattle run is a lot of fairly fat cows 
that were turned into stock fields last 
autumn and have made substantial 
gains at small expense. Outdoor feed 
is abundant and cow stuff has been 
running freely. Cheap cattle have 
soared so high killers find they cost 
proportionally more than beef of me- 
dium priced grades, although fine 
finished bullocks are still selling close 
to the rank and file, 

Hogs continue to show superior 
quality, due largely to the excellent 
corn and the rate at which it has 
been fed. Arrivals carry a large pro- 
portion of 240 to 265-lb barrows. The 
bulk of arrivals sell very close to Sc 
p lb, and the price range is narrow, 
as it has been the past month or ’so. 





Outside of %c premium on pigs, the 
price range is 7% @8c. 

According to reports by experts fel- 
lowing the sheep and lamb market 
closely, there is a very light crop of 
lambs being fattened in Col this year. 
The market continues glutted and 
shipments of many car lots have ar- 
rived from Mich, which in the natural 
course of events would have been 
shipped east. Lambs sell at $4.75@ 
6.25 p 100 Ibs, feeding lambs 4.50@ 
5.85, yearlings 4.65@5.40, wethers 4@ 
4.50, ewes 2@4.75. 

The Horse Market 


The supply of horses has been 
rather iveavy, but demand is broad 
and anything for farm use is moving 
with alacrity. Demand for high class 
horses during 1911 has been light, 
an shapely chunks selling around 
$220 are in good demand. Farm 
workers of all sorts, especially mares 
that can be bought below 250, are on 


call. 
GENERAL MARKETS 


Unless otherwise stated quotations in 
all instances are wholesale. They refer 
to prices at which the product will sell 
from store, warehouse, car or dock. 
From these, country consignees must 
pay freight and commission charges. 
When sold in a small way to retailers 
or consumers, an advance is usually 


secured. 
Apples 

At New York, demand is good for 
bbl apples, and market continues firm 
on the finest. Far western bx apples 
move rather slowly. King, Baldwin 
and Spy sell at $3.50@5.25 p_ bbl, 
York Imperial and Greening 3.75@ 
5.75, Winesap 3.50@5.50, western bx 
apples 1.75@2.50 p bx, according to 
quality and variety. 

At Chicago, barrel stock is ruling 
firm and moves well. Baldwin sell at 
$3@4.50 p bbl, Greening 4.25@5.50, 
King 4@5.25, Hubbardston Nonesuch 
3.75@4, Spy 4@5.50. 

Beans 

At New York, demand for state 
marrow beans is satisfactory, and 
$4.10 is the general asking price. 
Holders of medium and pea beans 
ask firmer rates, but do little busi- 
ness at 3.80; red kidney are also quiet 
with tone about steady on choice 
stock at 5.80, yellow eye sells slowly 
at 3.75, Cal lima 6.65. 

Eggs 

At New York, the market has de- 
veloped a slightly stronger tone with 
a larger out-of-town demand, in- 
creased local buying and restricted 
offerings. The stock free to be sold 
at 2lc was readily absorbed, and the 
best selected eggs are selling at 23@ 
24c, refrigerator 14@16c. 

At Boston, eggs are firm, and fcy 
hennery sell at 30@3832c p doz, choice 
eastern 28@29c, western 25@27c. 

At Chicago, receipts are much in 
excess of last year at this time and 
market is quoted steady. So-called 
prime firsts are quoted as high as 
24%e p doz, miscellaneous 20@23c, 
refrigerator 13@14c. 

Fresh Fruits 

At New York, Kieffer pears are 
steady and sell at $2.75@3.50 p bbl. 
Holdings of cranberries are firm and 
high grade berries from all sections 
meet a moderate movement. Some 
fair shipments are going west. Most 
of the Jersey berries are sold at 7.50 
@8.50 p bbl, although some small 
sales are higher. Cape Cod and L I 
8@9.50. Florida strawberries are ar- 
riving liberally and selling at 25@4<°c 
p qt. 





Hay and Straw 

At Boston, the best hay is firmly 
held, lower grades easy and dull. 
Western choice sells at $23.50@24 p 
ton, No 3 15@16. Straw is quiet and 
steady, with long rye bringing 12.50@ 
13.50, oat 9@9.50. 

At New York, the tone of the hay 
market is steady on high grades of 
timothy. Situatioa continues dull and 
in buyers’ favor on medium grades of 
clover and mixed hay. Clover drags 
and is irregular. Rye straw is quiet. 
Prime timothy sells at $1@1.10 p 
bale, No 8 75@85c, clover mixed 85 
@95c, clover 50@75c, long rye straw 
50@55c, oat and wheat 45@50c. 

At Chicago, timothy hay is in good 
supply and demand fair. The market 
is quiet and steady. Choice timothy 
sells at $19@20.50.p ton, No 3 13@ 
14.50, rye straw 8.50@9.25. 

Mill Feeds 

At New York, demand locally is 
fair and bran, coarse western spring 
in 100-Ib sacks to arrive, sells as high 
as $26.50 p ton, standard middlings 
26.25, red dog in 140-lb sacks 28.75, 


: 


linseed oil meal 36, gluten feed 25.85 
Cettonseed meal continues quiet and 
prices slightly easier, 29.60. Brewers’ 
meal 119 p 100 Ibs, grits 1.20, 
flakes 1.60. 

Onions 

At New York, onion market is grad. 
ually clearing up although prices show 
only minor changes. A few Ind in 
100-lb bags of fcy quality hold at 
$1.60@1.65. However, most business 
is from 1.50 down. State and western 
white sell at 75c@$1.15 p cra, yellow 
2@2.25 p 140-lb bag or 135@1.50 yp 
100-lb bag, red 2@2.25 p 140-lb bag 
or 135@1.50 p 100-lb bag, Orange 
county N Y red or yellow 1.50@2 gy 
bag, Ct yellow 1.50@1.65 p 100-Ib bag, 
Bermuda 2.75 @2.90 p cra. 

At Chicago, little change in the on« 
ion. market is noted. It continues 
steady and supply is good. Movement 
is moderate. Yellow sell at $1@1.05 
p 70-lb sack, red 1@1.15, yellow 1.35 
@1.45 p 100 Ibs, red 1.50@1.55, white 
1.25@1.60, Spanish 1.15@1.30 p bu, 
Valencia 3.25 33.35 p case. 

Potatoes 


Price of potatoes is between 60 and 
7c p bu. This is about the average 
for stock on hand. The crop was too 
poor to have much on hand.—T{[S8. &,, 
Luzerne County, Pa. 


About the same amount of potatoes 
in hands of farmers as @ year ago. 
Only; a few sold since Nov 10.- We 
are now offering p bu and farme- 
ers are slow to sell.—[C. R. D,, Eria 
County, Pa. 

At New York, market rules easier 
on domestic white potatoes; Jersey 
potatoes are about steady. State sel} 
at $1.40@1.45 p bag or 1.50@1.65 py 
180 Ibs, Long Island 1.50@2 p bag, 
Jersey 1.50@1.75, Me 1.50@1.60, Ber- 
muda 4,50@6, Jersey sweet 150@) 
2.50 p bbl. 

At Chicago, values are unchanged. 
The undertone cf the market appears 
rather easy, yet concessions are few, 
Loca! trade is only fair although there 
have béen liberal shipments. Price 
range continues where it has been for 
many weeks, being 45@50c p bu for 
car lots. 

Poultry 


At New York, live poultry receipts 
are moderate and market is firm. 
Choice chickens are quoted as high 
as 12%c p lb, fowls 14 %c, roosters 10c, 
turkeys 18c, ducks 16c, geese 14c, tive 
pigeons 25c. Dressed poultry is in 
fairly large supply and demand con- 
tinues slow. Dry-picked fresh killed 
turkeys are quoted as high as 23c p 
lb, broilers 28c, roasting chickens 16 
@22c, fowls 14@16c, capons 18@25c, 
roosters 10@12c, ducks 12@20c, geese 
8@14c, squabs $3.50@5.50 p doz. 

At Boston, dressed poultry contin- 
ues dull, and large northern fowsl sell 
at 18@18%c p lb, western 16@16%<c, 
roasting chickens 16@19c, broiler 
chickens, native 23@24c, western 17 
@19c, turkeys 23@25c, ducks 15@ 
17%c, geese’ 12@14%c. - Live fowls 
are steady at 14@15%c, chickens 13 
@14%c, roosters 10@10%c. 

At Chicago, supply is moderate as 
are also sales on live poultry. How- 
ever, the market continues fairly 
steady. Turkeys are quoted as high 
as 15c p lb, fowls 13%c, roosters 914, 
ducks 14%c, geese 11%c. The dressed 
poultry market continues rather 2 
steady affair although trade is slow. 
Dressed turkeys, dry picked, sell at 19 
@22c p lb, spring chickens and hens 
11@12%c, roosters 9@10%c, capons 
15@18c, ducks 16@17%c, geese 11 
@12%c. 

Vegetables 

At New York, cauliflower from Fla 
are steady and sell at $2.25@2.50 p 
doz or $1@2 p bskt, white cabbages 
continue easy and red firm; red sells 
at $30@35 p ton, Danish seed $8@12, 
domestic $6@9. Beets, new 7T5c@ 
$12 p cra, carrots, washed $1.50@ 
1.75 p bag, celery, state 25@50c p 
doz roots, nearby 75@85c p doz bchs, 
Fla egg-plant $4.50@5.50 p bx, lettuce 
$1@1.50 p bskt, peas $1.25@4, par: 
snips $1.25@1.75 p bbl, spinach $1.75 
@2.50, string beans, green. or wax, 
$2.25@2.75 p bskt or cra, squash, 
marrow, $1.75@2 p bbl, Hubbard $2@ 
2.25, southern white $2.50@3, tarning 
rutabaga $1@1.50, Fla tomatoes $2. 
@3.50 p carrier. 

Wool 

At New York, demand for woolen 
goods has improved for some desir- 
able lines, and at the same time man- 
ufacturers report so many goods have 
been offered to the clothing trade at 
such low prices, the wool must be 
bought at today’s market figures. 
Wool in large distributing markets 
is described as steady, but actual 
wool sales are few. A better market 
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for fine fleece wools is recorded and 
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money are concerned? By just start- 
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ium tleece has maintained ing a fruit farm independence and (No. 5) 
strength. Fieece wools are said te be comparative’ wealth would have come 
stronger than any other domestic in 15 or 20 years. That fruit exhibit 


wools in the markets im the country 
and holders anticipate no trouble in 





ought to have opened the eyes of 
farmers of the county to what could 











“MEN WHO KNOW” 


disposing of stocks before the new be done. 
clip is ready. > USE THE 
Farming as an Occupation 
THE DAIRY MARKETS CYRUS T, FOX, PENNSYLVANIA D o 4 AV A ‘ 
= At the recent annual meeting of the 
peed we os op agricultural and horticultural asso- 
BAG ork Pensaee og Dap aa ciation of Berks county, Pa, in Read- 
1911... 27@28 rex @23 24@25 ing, Pres’ James McGowan delivered 
1910. . 30% 31% 30 an address in which he extolled the en- 
1909. g 31 %* 29% 28 souragement Pennsylvania farmers are 
1908. . 33 d= 2 bu receiving from the state. 


The Butter Situation 


“& word of encouragement,” he said, 


Does it not mean a great deal to YOU, the prospective 


At New York, market has gained “I —_ give yon farmers which in- 
some strength and trading was gen- cludes something more than _ the} 
erally on the basis of 28c for the counting of bushels and acres. It is | buyer of a cream separator, that such men as 
choice cuy butter. Good auality,. She sepees nets lasger umber ot | Gov. W. D. Hoard, publisher of Hoard’s Dairyman 


however, moved at around 26@2ic p 
Ib, which is a slight advance for this 
grade of emy butter. Demand has 
shown sufficient expansion to clean 
up stock closely, and the market 
which has been glutted for several 
weeks is showing remarkable signs 
ef improvement. 

At Boston, butter is steady, and fcy 
northern cmy in tubs sells at 28@29c 
p ib, choice dairy 26@28c. 

At Chicago, the butter. market is 
ruling steady and a moderate business 
is transacted, a little local demand 
exists and an occasional order from 
outside is being filled. Only a few 
strictly fancy makes of cmy butter are 
being received, and for these there is 
no further accumulation,. but of the 
medium and under grades supply ex- 
ceeds demand. Choice cmy butter 
continues to sell at about 25c p Ib. 

The Cheese Market 

Nv York, movement is moder- 
... au kinds of cheese and holders 
whole milk, colored cheese are 


ate 
of 


young men each 
farming for their life occupation. The 
agricultural 
their facilities te accommodate 
creased attendance. There is also a 
growing demand for farmers’ 
tutes for imparting instructon. 

“This means that the position of the 
farmer as a business man is being 
established, and his sons, 


year are choosing 


colleges are expanding | 
in- | 


insti- | 


instead of ' 


hurrying to the city to seek other em- } 
ployment, are realizing that there is | 


a field for their best endeavor on the 
eld homestead, although that. term 
has almost passed away. The coming 
generation will be a surprise to those 
of the old school. You will hear the 
man in _overalls, with milk pail or 


pitchfork in hand, talk in plain Eng- | 


lish of ‘balanced ration,’ ‘economy of 
production,’ ‘scientific breeding’ 
‘specialized farming.’ He will discuss 
the quality of soil ingredients and 
moralize on the benefits of crop rota- 
tion. He has learned farming from 
books, but the fact that he is able to 
produce more bushels to the acre, and 


and | 


Henry C. Wallace, publisher of Wallace’s Farmer 

E. R. Shoemaker, editor of Kimball’s Dairy Farmer 
Victor Lawson, publisher of the Chicago Daily News 
T.T.Bacheller, publisher of the Northwest’n Dairyman 
L. E. Holden,publisher of the Cleveland Plain Dealer 
W. A. Shaw, publisher of the Texas Farmer 

H. G. McMillan, publisher of the Farmer’s Tribune 
Geo. Booth, publisher of the Detroit News 

Geo. Brumder, pres’t of the Germania Publishing Co., 


and many others like them, good dairy farmers as well as 


leading editors and publishers, 


each of whom is possessed 


of much personal ¢gxperience and a thousand authoritative 


sources of separator information, are among the 


1,250,000 


satisfied users of DE LAVAL Cream Separators? 
THE De LavaAL SEPARATOR CoO. 


166-167 Groaoway 


42 €. Mameon Sraecr 


Onume & Sacramento STs. 


asking 15c p Ib. There is a fair trade —. ee — from o year’s NEW YORK Ch: CAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
in whole milk cheese, which sells Work, 1s earning him respect. “977 Wran a 
around 13@ l4c. “Farmers’ institutes are held for a | TO NONTUEae 19 momonee aracey ee 


and N Y¥ 
p Ib, 
16 


At Boston, cheese is easy, 
twins, fey sell at 15@16%c 
young America 16@17%c. sage 
@17%e. 

At Chicago, receipts are liberal and 
there is a good supply of cheese on 
hand. . Twins, fall make, sell at 13@ 
13%¢e¢ p IIb, daisy 14%c, young 
America 15%c, longhorn 15%c, Swiss 
13@15c; limburger 12@13c, brick 11 
@12%e, 


Aftermath of a Great Meeting 


W. E. PERHAM, WAYNE COUNTY, PA 








twofold purpose: First, to help those 
who usethestate books and pamphlets; 
second, to give personal instruction to 
those who are indifferent to books. 
The state is determined te reach the 
farmers under all circumstances in 
order to give the people ofour com- 
monwealth indirectly its benefit. Not 
much can be expected of the older 
generation. The man who has farmed 


in the old way for 40 years is going to | 


keep on in his accustomed path. 
no calling is there more unyielding ad- 
herence to habit and tradition than 
in that of farming. Convince your 
sons that they can obtain from ‘the 
soil a regular income, and do it with 


In | 


Part int 


— 
jill i 
it wilt Ht ye 


wr’ willenhaficethe value 


of your property. 


Republic 2 s°%'s 


aremade by cabling large heavily galvanized wires 


" and inserting heavy upright wire pickets, corrugated 


only at point of intersection ; thus forming an immovable joint 


There is a current-.belief that farm- 
ers as a class are “tight wads.” That 
is easy to account for by remember- 
ing that most farmers make money 
slowly. Their start at least has been 


no greater exertion than is required to 
succeed in any other business, and the 
attraction of the farm will be ample.” 


The Milk Market 


| withoutinjuring the galvanized coating. Most durable fence made. 
of beautiful designs. May be erected with wood or iron poste. 
Writefor catsies If you need Farm Gates, write tor Special Farm Gate Catalog. 


BLIC FENCE 6 GATECO., 212 neveitic 








by pinching pennies and when money 
has been gained that way, it is not 
easy to spend it even if later com- 
parative affluence has been reached. 
In my opinion, though, farmers miss 
too much by staying away from such 
meetings as were held at Harrisburg 
last week. The few dollars spent come 
back, perhaps not in actual dollars 
and cents, but in other benefits and 
with more than 3% 

The pleasure comes more as an af- 
termath. When we are home again, 
milking the cows or looking after the 
horses, the assimilation begins and 
eur thoughts come more freely and 
with unaccustomed freshness. Then 
is when the realization that it paid 
comes, too. The getting home is per- 
haps as good as any part of the show. 
The wife’s buckwheat cakes and pot 
roasts taste better than the food served 
at even the best of the hotels. We 
move about the accustomed chores 
with greater alacrity ‘and there is un- 
wonted pleasure in doing them, 

That exhibit of Pennsyivania apples 
made me, as’ a Pennsylvanian, proud. 
There ig a complaint that the apples 
of the state don’t get on the market 
and that in as near-by cities as Buf- 
falo, people who desire really fine fruit 
must depend upon the western apples 
or take an inferior grade. 

Wayne county soil will grow as good 
apples as any soil, but to the best of 
my knowledge all the nien in the 
county who are looking to it as a 
business may be counted on the fin- 
Eers of one hand. Most of our farms 
here have apple trees by the dozen, 
M by the hundred, that have come 
up and grown wild. Top grafting and 
& little care would soon. make them 
Productive and profitable. Why have 
= many of us farmers spent our lives 
Stubbing among the rocks and stony 

year in and year out, making 
Kite headway as far as comforts and 


~ 


on the investment. , 


At New York, the exchange rate to 
farmers having no _ extra station 
charges remains at 3%c p qt to the 
shipper in the 26-c zone, or $1.81 p 
40-qt can delivered in New York. The 
complicated question whether the 
raté should be changed was settled 
by letting it stay where it was. It 
was a close decision. The market is 
still oversupplied, but the lower rate 
of the latter part of Jan appears to 
have stimulated demand in a modest 
measure and the surplus is not 
growing. 

The receipts of milk and cream in 
40-qt cans for the week ending Feb 
4 were as follows: 

Milk Cream 





Wale ic ies sve bide s He08 42,706 2 
Susquehanna .......... 11,452 260 
West Shore .......+0..- 14,088 575 
Lackawanna ........ -..52,790 1,610 
N Y C (long haul) .....47,309 1,575 
NY Clines (short haul) 17,485 rs 
Ontaria. 7.5 iss kde eee 34,908 1,471 
Lehigh valley oveses domes 746 
ROW TAO vs deuce voaves 15,7385 198 
Other suurces ......... 1,692 53 
ys Rey te -266;732 8,763 


At Rochester, there is a firm mar- 
ket for onions, movement of stock is 
quite brisk and prices are satis- 
factory to farmers, most sales are 
made at 80@90c p bu. The supply 
of cabbage continues heavy and 
prices are low, Danish has dropped 
to $6 p ton; there is Httle doing in 
the potato market and most shippers 
buy sufficient to meet their require- 
og 3 at 35c p bu. Wheat 89@90c, 
rye 75@78c, corn 60@62c, oats 37@ 
38c, bran > & ton, middlings 27 
@23, corn meal Red cabbage 25 
@ 30, Spates 75c@ 1.50 p bu. Cmy but- 
ter @28c p ib, cheese 15@ 16c, 
Strictly fresh eggs 28@230c p doz, 
fowls 16@18e p Ib. 


live 








ExctneS ° MEROSENE 


For Farm, Shop and Home 


Its success a world beater. Gives more 
power gallon for gallon. Fuel expense 
astonishingly low. Runs perfectly on 

kerosene, gasoline, distillate, any fuel oil. 
Hundred less parts. Patent throttle give; 
three engines for the price of one. Cata- 
bog free—tells how. Force feed lubricator 
—perfect oiling. Double duty tank 
revolutionizes cooling systems. Auto- 
mobile muffler. Ball bearing governor. 
Starts instantly, no pre-heating, no crank. 
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Books which every Fruit Grower should 
have in his library 


Pield’s Petes, on Ate Culture, L. H. Bailey 9.75 
Cider Make: Hand whridge.. 10 
Cape Cod At ¥ * Webb veossececces «a 
Connborsy S oe. Go De WUD coceccccsece weer: m” 

3 


L 
Culturist, J. > Thomas..net 2. 
ee ’rraits and Their Culture, H.  H. 

000s cecerepoocesevovosccososesecocoes net 2 
Fruit , Moorentine. Storing, Marketing, F. y 





Chorton's Grape Growers’ Guide, William 
CED sn cctntmenebuccsensmeeeensaseeberdees dee Ps) 
Plums and Plum Culture, F. A. Waugh Lo 
Practical Fruit Grower, 8. T. aynard ae | 
The Fruit Garden, P. Barry............ 15 
Peach Culture, J. Alex Fulton .,.... 1.00 
Grape Culturist, A. 8. Fuller ...... 1 
Dwarf Fruit Trees, F. A. Waugh .... w 
Nut Cultarist, A. 8. Fuller os 1.5) 
mee Culture, W. ‘gS akoopes 1.0) 
ry Cuiturist, A. 8. abi 2 
Insects and Insecticides, ©. M. Weed . 1. 
Pear Culture for Profit, P. T. Quinn .. 1.56 
Successful Fruit Culture, 8. T. Maynard..... 1.0 
Small Fruit_Culturist, A. 8. Fuller ...... 1.00 
Systematic Pomology, F. Wa 19 
Propagation of Plants, A 8. Fuller ........ se 

American Grape Growing and Wine Making. 
George Hussam  .ccccscccscsceseeeseccesees 1” 


Catalog Free to All 
Our Descriptive Catalog (22 pages) containing de- 
scriptions of all of the above as well as tho best 
books on Rural and Home Topics will be sent free 
of charge to all applying for the same. 
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The Day-Old Chick Business 


Nn the day-old chick business 
should the chicks be pure bred? Do 
I need special knowledge of hatch- 
ing? How can I best dispose of 
hatches? How early and how late in 
the season can I expect to ship? 
What is the demand for chicks and 
what breed of fowls will be best for 
me to take up?—[I. M. Fleming. 

First and foremost in the day-old 
chick business it is a necessity to have 
really meritorious fowls for laying the 
eggs. Nothing in the poultry line ap- 
yeals to the farmer more than hens 
of a strain that can be almost guar- 
anteed to lay 120 to 150 eggs each. 
it is not best to attempt sell- 
ing day-old chicks .unless you have 
puch a strain, or at least one that is 
greatly superior in some market way 
7o the general run of farm _ fowls. 
®Business, not feathers, is the point for 
you to seek in fowls. The strain may 
‘%e of any one of the principal breeds 
that farmers have taken to—Plymouth 
tock, Rhode Island Red, White 
‘Wyandotte, White and Brown Leghorn 
and Light Brahma. There’ are others 
equally good, but perhaps not so 
prominent, as these. Nothing is so 
300d to advertise and to sell as @ 
iiptop article. You are always sure of 
customers, 

Next to first-class stock, which, of 
course, is the foundation of the busi- 
ness, will come your ability to handle 
several incubators easily and satisfac- 
torily. Unless you can manage your 
machines with skill there is no use 
trying to enter the day-old chick 
business. For this reason it is best to 
make haste slowly and become thor- 
oughly familiar with the workings of 
your machines, so familiar that you 
ean count upon having at ieast a 75% 
hatch of the hatchable eggs. 





And here comes in another 
specially important point, namely, 
the vitality of the parent stock. 
Unless your fowls are _ kept. in 


such prime conditon that they pro- 
duce large numbers of fertile and 
hatehable eggs, eggs that will turn 
eut vigorous chicks, it is best to wait 
until you have improved the vitality 
so as to get sturdy chicks, as well as 
large hatches. 

Now supposing that you have the 
first-class article, the hatchable eggs, 
the skill to manage your machines 
and get large hatches, the next point 
is the selling, The experience of peo- 
>le who have gone into the day-old 
«hick business is that there is an un- 
limited demand. The only thing is 
to find your customers. There is no 
doubt that vou can sell all the chicks 
you can hatch by judicious advertis- 
ing. Since you are supposedly aiming 
for the farmer’s custom, with a farm- 
er’s or business fowl, it probably will 
not pay you to advertise in the ordi- 
nary poultry papers, which cater very 
largely to the fancier’s trade. It 
probably will pay you best to adver- 
tise in the farm papers. Preferably 
you should begin with this paper be- 
eause you are most familiar with it 
and know the class of people it 
reaches—progressive farmers. 

Situated as you are, it would be well 
at first to ship to points within 24 
hours. This will be a great advantage 
to you as a beginner. You can thus 
get experience, which will be inval- 
uable to you when you wish to ship 
to points farther distant. When you 
wish to extend your field of operations 
choose one of the other Orange Judd 
publications for the same reason as 
given above. These papers will likely 
bring vou all the business you can 
take care of. After you have gained 
experience in the nearby territory you 
need have no fear about shipping to 
the more distant points. Chicks can 
be easily kept without food for five 
days without harm; in fact, they will 
live and thrive even when they do 
not receive food for the first 10 days 
of their existence, but it is not wise to 
make them do this. The season 
usually begins about the first of the 
year and continues for five to eight 
months. 

The expense for advertising in the 
way suggested is very slight. A small 


advertisement in the Farmers’ Ex- 
change column of one of the 
Orange Judd weeklies will bring 


WITH THE LIVE 


you all the business you can possibly 
handle, provided, of course, you have 
the strains of fowls and the breed that 
farmers wish to keep When 
someone answers your aipactisntnant, 
make it your business to satisfy that 
inquirer. Be firm as to your price, but 
be sure to sell precisely what you ad- 
vertise. Keep your promise to the let- 
ter. If through some accident you 
cannot ship at the time you agreed 
at once write your customer telling of 
the accident and offering to return the 
money or to ship at a later date. 

You will never lose by pursuing @ 
perfectly fair policy... The customers 
will recognize the fact that you are 
trying to do as you would be done by, 
and in 99 out of 100 cases will ask you 
to ship later. Always Keep a strict 
watch ‘on your suecess, not only in 
hatching, but how the chicks arrive 
and how the customers are satisfied. 
One satisfied customer will be of more 
value to you in later years or even in 
the same season than 10 prospective 
customers yet to be secured by adver- 
tising. You are not only sure of this 
one person’s business, but will be 
likely to get other business through 
him. 
method of handling day-old 
chicks has been several times de- 
scribed in this paper in the early part 
of the year, and one may be expected 
soon now. The subject is such a pro- 
gressive one, and so many people are 
interested in it, that it is one of the 
most interesting topics that can be dis- 
cussed just now. 





New Jauey for Apples 





It is true that the western states are 
growing fine fruit and claiming great 
results, they are at the 
trying every conceivable plan to dis- 
pose of their land at outrageous 
prices. I doubt if there is a state 
in the union where better apples can 
be produced at a larger profit than 
in N J. We are close to the New York 
market, which is one of the very 
best, and one that the western grow- 
ers have to cater to. New York is 
never oversupplied with fancy apples, 
and fancy apples never drag the mar- 
ket or tend to keep prices down; it 
is always the low grades that do this. 
[John H. Barcley, Middlesex Coun- 
ty, N J. 


Successful Ohio Horse Sale 


At Col Crawford’s sale held at New- 
ark, O, recently, some of the best horses 
brought to this country were shown and 
the sale was a very good one, A lot of 
nice people came, and with nice horses 
and fine weather everything passed off 
to the queen’s taste. The crowd was 
unusually large on Tuesday, 
spirited and the prices good. The high- 
est price paid for a stailion was $1900, 
the next highest $1700 and the third 
$1500. Mares sold at a very fair price, 
ranging from 1000 to $1500 a pair. 
These went to buyers from Pennsyl- 
vania, Michigan, Ohio, Indiana and West 
Virginia. The two stallions first men- 
tioned went into northeastern and the 
third into Van Wert county, Ohio. About 
75 head were sold in all. Col Crawford 
has new horses coming in frequently 
and anyone wanting first-class stallions 
or more of the Belgian, Percheron or 
German coach breeds can find just what 
they want at his barns with quality and 
prices to suit.—[E. A, 


Penshurst Farms of Narberth, Pa 


Five Jerseys have just finished yearly 
authenticated tests at these farms, three 





mature cows and two _ two-year-olds. 
They were not forced but had good feed 
and care. The total production of the 
five in the .year was 42142 pounds of 
milk, testing 2743 pounds of » butter. 


This is an average of 8428 pounds of 


milk and 549 pounds of butter. A pretty 
gocd average for the five, when two of 
them are two-year-old heifers. They 


have several others that will finish their 
tests in the next two months that will 


exceed these averages very much. These 
are the kind of cows they are breeding 
to the great Golden Fern’s Son 78687, 


and from the looks of his daughters, he 
will make a name for himself second 
onty to his famous sire, Golden Fern’s 
Lad.—[E. A. H. 

Maplehurst Farm Shorthorns 


For the past 20 vears or more, the 
proprietor of Maplehurst farm, Frank 
B. Mann of Wilmington, Vt, has been 
breeding Shorthorn.cattle. The first herd 
bull was Wilmington Charioteer, a bull 
of great quality. He was followed in 
1898 by the well-known bull Commodore 
Dewey, bred by Anderson of Massachu- 
setts. His mother. gave 70 pounds of 
milk and made 3% pounds of butter in 
one day. This cow was sired by Royal 


same time | 








the bidding | 








tte 


STOCK BREEDERS 


Baronet 3d, bred by Judge Jones of Ohio. 
One of the most notable of earlier 
females of the herd was Lulu 8th, sired 


by Charioteer, the great bull bred by and 
imported from Amos Cruicksh of 
Scotland. This cow was a fine indi- 


vidual and gave a good quantity-of very 
rich milk. Among her offspring are five 
daughters, four of which are in the herd 
today. One of these, Lulu Dewey, has 
given §281 pounds of milk in a year 
without forcing, and another, Lulu of 
Maplehurst, is an equally good milker. 
In 1904 the great herd bull, Marshall 
Abbotsburn,’ was purchased from the 
late George F. Dole of Massachusetts. 
This bull was bred by Aaron Barber of 
New York and was out of Mary Abbots- 
burn 7th, champion Shorthorn cow of 
America from 1895-8 inclusive. In the 
hands of Mr Dole this grand old bull 
won the blue at such shows as the New 
York, Maine and New Hampshire state 
fairs, and-the Valley fair at Brattle- 
boro, and his only defeat was accom- 
plished by one of his own calves. War- 
field is the present head of the herd. 
As his name implies, this excellent bull 
traces through his sire directly to the 
well-known herd of the late William 
Warfield of Kentucky. He comes of 
heavy milking ancestry and combines 
the desirable qualities of a heavy 
milking strain and a meaty well- a Mg 
body to a very great extent.—[E H. 
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STAR FARM 

















ates me R. O. rs faa 
ota B H. o errree Emits is 
. H. F. Heifer Calves 
30 Ree. 0 Hee. One and Two Year Olds 30 
FER 

Bull, otar ro MBINATION rit 10) Value $250 
F emale,Star — ve Cornucopia, sora} Our price 
Dec. 29, "10 8150 


50 other as attractive.. 


CATTLE 


HOLSTEIN 


Bull Calves 


FOR SALE 


Three sons of Homestead Girl DeKol 
Sarcastic Lad. Also grandsons of Pietje 
22d, six to ten months old. Dams with 
A.R.O.records of from 20 to 29 Ibs. but- 
ter in seven days. Recently tuberculin 
tested by U.S. mm a few 
choice fall calves rite for pedigrees 
and prices. 

WOODCREST FARM, 


A. 8. Chase, Mgr. Rifton, N. ¥. 
































LAKESIDE HERD 


HOLSTEINS 


100 Heifers such as any breeJer is 
proud to own. A grand lot of cows. 
Young bulls from dams with records of 
20 to 29 Ibs. butter in / Jays. 


A. POWELL, 
904 ee Geneon ee Syracuse, #.Y. 











Brothertown Stock Farms 


QUENTIN McADAM, Prop. 
Utica, N. Y. 


The Home °t RECORD MAKERS 


SADIE VALE CONCORDIA, the first cow to make 
80 Ibs. BUTTER in 7 DAYS. 


SADIE VALE CONCORDIA 4th, the first cow (with 
first calf) to make 2 lbs. in 7 DAYS. 


QF FERS oici cn same tines, 
quality the best, price reasonable. 














bargains 
It is well worth is equally Star Farm to see this i herd 
and inspect the February bargain counter. 

100 testimonial letters for your inspection. Address 
HORACE L. BRONSON ortland, N. Y. 
Nore—The State of U ee their’ foundation herd st 
Star Farm rs. If it was profitable for the 


over all co: 
Gtate it will be for the in vidual. 


FAIRVIE Ww 
FARMS HERD 


ean offer you young sires closely related to the 
World’s record cow, Pontiac Clothilde KeKol 
2nd, 37.20 Ibs. butter in 7 days, she being a 
daughter of our Pontiac Korn yke, who is the 
sire of seven daughters that avera ed for seven 
days 31.13 Ibs. each, equaled by the daughters 
of ho other sire living or deg 

Pontiac Clothilde DeKoi 2nd, $7.20, is also a 
full sister to Pontiac Rag Apps the dam of our 
young pre sd Apple orndyke, who carries 
75%, of the blood of Pontiac Korndyke (the 
world’s pF... sire). These young bulls are 
out of cows with large A. R. O. records and our 
prices are right. Why not use a sire that is bred 
to produce performers? Let us send you breed- 
ing and prices on your next 


E. H. DOLLAR, Heuvelton, ST. LAW. CO., NEW YORK 











THE STEVENS HERD 

20 TO SELECT FROM 

the Me mage | purchaser to 

qenre high-class foundation or animals to 
rT cattle at a reasonable p: 

and nowisthetime. We want to sell. 

sSTOC 


Established by Henry Stevens in 1876 
offers arare opportunity to 
Grengihen their present herd. 7 you are looking for 
superio this is the 
K FARM, Heary Stevens & Son, Lacona, 














Selected Grade Holsteins 


Extra Large and Young 
A Carload of Fresh Cows, all 
Heavy Producers. 
FREDERICK ERKENBECK, Fayetteville, N. Y. 


MAPLEWOOD FARM | HOLSTEINS 


o Son ot King Begin with ¢ An end 
a son 0 ng 8 Ww - tore aver ave’ 
ing over l4 Ibs. at 2 years 1 month and naacuhien rae 


F. H. WHITE, Richfield Springs, N. Y. 


Holstein-Friesian Bulls |: 


From 30-1. sires. Ready for service. 
DAVID HARUM STOCK FARM, HOMER. NY 


of the World’s Record Cow 
A few choice calves at prices from $40 to $76 
Beier calves around G6 ane 











Stevens Brethere pate Co, Saverpoot._ 3 N. ¥. 








East River Grade Holsteins 
FOR SALE 
100 ae FOR SALE 100 


30 ws, just fresh 30 
25 Cows, p= ‘this month and next 85 
15 Cows, due in August and A eens 15 
and are mi 

30 Cows, due in March ‘and 4 April 30 
These cows are re ail ood age, good condition and good 
tze, and have given from 40 to 60 lbs. of Ee 3 ay. 
Bell P' 66-F-i2 


Come and see them milk 
JOuUN B. WEBSTER, Cortiand, N. ¥. 


BARDIN’S 
HOLSTEIN FARMS 


ARE OFFERING 
Twenty (20) close So also 
Twenty (20) Fancy 0-Year-Olds. 


All Fancy, High-Grade Steck 
E. ©. BARDIN WEST WINFIELD. WN. Y. 


TRANQUILLITY FARM 


HOLSTEINS 


We offer choice bull calf born Bent. 710, good in 

vidual, we oh FNS nicely marked by oon *. King 

at of 26 Ib.cow, dam by grandson of Al 
A ed at two and one f years of age. price 


“Tranquillity Farms, 








» Arthur Danks, Mgr., Allamuchy, N. J. 





A.R.O. Bull Calf for Sale 


Born Nov. 18th, 1910. Sire, Concordia Korndyke Alban No. 
41174, whose dam and sire's dam have officiar records that aver~ 
tter tn 30 oe cent fat. 

cali, Cho thnide Korndyke Netherland 3 Ne 787 Offi- 

cial record at two years ofa, 346.8 lbs. milk, 15.9) Ibs. Matter? 
“7 She is by Rorndyke Queen De Kol’s Prince with 50 A. 
ree rs ,ou is niceiy marked, a large splendid indi- 


BRADLEY FULLER, Utica, N. Y- 


ROBINSON'S 


HOLSTEINS 


have a reputation for being heav 

ducers. 20 just fresh and that will fres! on 
this month. 20 that will freshen in January, 
February, and March that have a record for 
the past year of over 10,000 Ibs. of milk each. 


¥. D. ROBINSON, Edmeston, WN. Y. 


We Offer This Week 


a@ Dull calf 4 months old, as, 

so-pound cow, ow; miking 7) pounds per i. sir 
‘a well-bred bull, for can't Dy sons 
cows Ppp d day for this money 


Send descri 
cL STOCK FARM. x. 




















Jd. A. 


Holstein Bull Calves 


ams with A. BR. OQ records. Fine indi- 
amWrite for 





from 
Ls 


|MAX MILLER, HERKIMER, WN. Y. 





122,08 
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HOLSTEIN CATTLE 


THE MOST PROFITABLE DAIRY BREED 
Descriptive Booklets 


Pitt : Free 
HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASS'N OF AMERICA 
FL. HOUGHTON, SECY, BOX 115, BRATTLEBORO, VT. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


CATTLE 








- $1250.00 


Buys twenty-five high-grade Holstein heifers 
two an years of rage, all of them 
salsed by one = and a size, nicely 

and all heavy with € f ya thorougii- 
pred pull. If you want these chy) se heifers you 
had better come at once, 


F. P. Saunders & Son, ()ortiand, N. Y¥. 
BULL GALVES FUR SALE 


Sired by Sir Korndyke Pontiac Artis, whose dam is the la: 
roducing cow of the breed, and out of daughters of the ea 





Veeman = == only A ee old and na Ss 
R. O. daughters, one four-: r-O ughter wih reco 
TT lbs. butter in seven days. WD. D. KRobems, -f. 





Maple Leaf Stock Farm Holsteins 
Ball Calf from 20 Ib. Dam. 
G.H.MANHARD, _ ONT. 
A. R. O. Holstein Bulls 


aad PRICE 
fine, rouble aa wane JARVIS BROS., FLYCREEK, KY. 


Trout Brook = Holland Farms 
Registered Holstein Bull Calves 


Schenectady, R. D. No. 2, N. Y. 
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‘A DAUGHTER OF THE MARIONIS 


By E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM 


‘Author of A Prince of Sinners, The Master Mummer, etc. 
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CHAPTER XII 
An Everlasting Hate 
OR THREE days Count 
Leonardi di Marioni abode 
in his sitting room at the 
Hotel Continental, living 
the life of a man in a 
dream. So far as the out- 
world was concerned, it 


_ Was a complete case of suspended an- 


imation. Of all that passed around 
iim he was only dimly conscious, All 


‘day long he sat in a sort of dreamless 
‘apathy, living ‘still the life of the last 


five-and+twenty years, and finding no 
change, save that the chair in which 
he sat was.softer, and the fire over 
which he. stretched his | withered 
palms was. a new experience to him. 
There were things even -which he 
missed in the freedom-—if freedom it 
could be called. He missed the warm, 


‘dancing sunlight which, day by day, 


‘his 


conscious 


had filled the shabby sitting room of 
confinement. He missed the 
kindly greeting of his pitying gaoler, 
und the simple food—the macaroni, 
the black coffee, and the fruit—which 
had been served to him; and above 
all, there was something else which 
he missed. 

For through all his apathy he was 
of a great sickening dis- 
appointment, something gone out of 
his life which had ‘helped him, day 
by day, throuvh all that weary im- 
prisonment. Dear to his heart had 
grown the hope of standing one day 
before the masters of his order, and 
claiming, as his rightful due, venge- 
ance upon those whose word has sent 


him into captivity. In his prison 
house he had grown narrower; other 
thoughts and purposes had faded 


away. That one only remained, grow- 
ing stronger and stronger day by day, 
until it had seized hold of his whole 
being. He lived only through it and 
With. it. t 

Thus it was that, day by day, he 
Sat in his sitting room slowly pining 
to death. Rude feet had trampled 
wpon the desire of his hfe, and the 
wound was open and bleeding. Only 
« little while longer and he would 
‘ave turned upon his side with a 
sigh, and yielded up his last breath; 


and, so far as his numbed faculties 
could have conceived a_ thought, 


death would hzve seemed very pleas- 
ant to him. He was dying of loneli- 
ness, of disappointment and despair. 

The people at the hotel had made 
several attempts to rouse him, but in 


vain. The manager, who knew his 
history from a short cutting in a 
newspaper which had chronicled his 


i.2rival in London, was at his wits’ 
end to know how to save him, 

Day by day the count was growing 
weaker; before long he would doubt- 
less die from sheer distaste of living 





Synopsis of Preceding Chapters: The scene Is 
laid in Palermo, where in an out-of-doors restaurant 
sat an Englishman and a Sicilian. The former tries, 


to drow the ‘latter into conversation and recalls & 
former meeting and intreduction, but has forgetten 
the Sicilian’s name. The latter gives it, Leonardo 


«li Marioni, but requests that he be called ‘by the 
name of Cortegi, Two women pass, one of them 
very beautiful. The Englishman asks who they are. 
The Sicilian refuses the information and warns the 
Englishman to make no inquiries concerning them, 
he being their self-appointed guardian. A_ walter 
secretly tells the Englishman that the beautiful one 
is Adrienne Cartuccio, a famous singer, and that she 
will sing that night. Leonardo plots to* abduct the 
singer on her way home from the concert. A_ spy 
jearns of the plan. The Englishman, Lord St Mau- 
rice, rescues her and falls desperately in love. His 
love is returned. Leonardo displays his jealousy, 
and Js warned by Adrienne that if he plans harm 
to St Maurice she will stop at nothing to save 
her Jover. Leonardo picks a quarrel in public with 
St Maurice, forcing him to accept a challenge to 
a duel, Returning to his rooms St Maurice finds 
Martin Briscoe, a wealthy American friend. there 
Briscoe is engaged to marry Margharita, sister of 
leonarde, and companion of Adrienne, Leonardo 
resents the proposed alliance and has chal- 
Tenged Briscoe to a take place half an 
after the duel with St Maurice. Leonardo 
being an expert swordsman, the two duels 
promise to be little more than deliberate murders. 
The next morning as Leonardo and St Maurice are 
about to engage Adrienne appears. She gives Leon- 
rdo one more chance and when he refuses to re- 
jwase St Maurice from the duel she causes his arrest 
+n a charge of treason, proof of which she places in 
the officer’s hands. Leonardo’s love is turned to 
iutense hate. He curses her and swears vengeance. 
Leonardo serves 25 years in a Roman prison. He 
is released for good ‘conduct, a broken old man. His 
slesire for vengence is ail that has kept him alive. 
He seeks the order of the White Hyacinth for mem- 
bership in which he was imprisoned. He finds it 
«xtinct. The blow almost kills him and he is con- 
ined to his room in a London hotel, 
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as much as from any actual disease. 
Something ought -to be done toward 
communicating with his friends, if 
he had any.~ .With a certain amount 
of reluctance, the manager, as a last 
resource, penned the following adver- 
tiseméent and sent it to the principal 
London papers: 

“If there are any friends or rela- 
tives still alive of Count Leonardo di 
Maroni, who has recently been set 
free by the Italian government after 
a long term of imprisonment, they 
are requested to communicate, per- 
sonally, if possible, with the manager 
of the Hotel’ Continental, where the 
count is now lying dangerously ill.” 

At four o’clock on the afiernoon of 
the following day, an open barouche, 
drawn ‘by a pair of magnificent bay 


horses, drove up to the door of the 
Hotel Continental. The manager, 
who was standing at the window of 


his private room, noticed two things: 
first, that there was a corenet upon 
the carriage door; and secondly, that 
the lady who was alighting carried in 
her hand a copy of the Morning Post 


turned down, as though to mark a 
certain place in it. 

As she crossed the pavement he 
had a better view of her face, and 
recognized her with a little start of 
surprise. In a moment he was out- 
side on the steps to receive her, an 


attention he very rarely bestowed 
upon his guests. 

“Do you know anything about this 
paragraph?” she asked, touching it 


with her delicately-gloved forefinger. 


“The one, I mean, which concerns 
the Count di Marioni?” 

“Certainly, your ladyship,” he an- 
swered, “I inserted it myself.” 

“He is still here, I suppose?” 

“He is, your ladyship. I do not 
know whether you will consider that 


I acted wisely in taking such a step, 
but I could see no alternative. What 
he wants is the personal care of 
friends, and very kind treatment; and 





; 








a 








as. I could think of no other way of 
communication with them, I decided 
to advertise his presence here. I trust 
that your ladyship does not think my 
interference officious?” 

He bowed his head, and turned 
away out of respect for the tears 
which he could see in her eyes, and 
which she made scarcely an effort to 
conceal. 

“No; you did quite right,” she said, 
after a moment’s pause. “I was wait- 
ing for my husband outside the club, 
and quite by chance I saw your para- 
graph. I drove here at once. Will 
you show me to the count’s room, if 
you please?’ 


“Certainly, your ladyship. ‘Will 
you come this way?” 

She followed him up’ the fine 
marble staircase and down the first 


floor corridor. At the extreme end 
he paused outside a dcor. 
“It is of no use knocking” he said, 


“he never answers. If I can be of 
any further service, your ladyship 
will perhaps be so good as to ring 
the bell.” 


He opened the door for her, and 
closed it quietly as she\entered. Then 
he retreated along the corridor, and 
returned to his room, wondering not 
a little at the visitor whom his adver- 
tisement had brought. 

The great room in whi‘ch Count 
Marioni was sitting was-almost in 
darkness, for the afternoon was dull 

















“Count Marioni Sat in His Old Attitude, Brooding Over the Fire” 





and foggy, and the curtains were par- 
tially closed. The only light came 
from the brightly burning fire near 
which the count was sitting in an 
armchair,- ludicrously too large for 
his frail body. The flames fell upon 
his white, worn face, with its deep- 
branding lines, and gleamed in his 
great sad eves, so bright and dry that 
they seemed like mirrors for the fire- 
light. His hair and short unkempt 
bexrd were as white as snow, Match- 
ing even the unnatural pallor of his 
skin, and his black frock coat was 
buttoned across a chest which would 
have been narrow for a consumptive 
boy. He did, indeed, look on the 
threshold of death. 

He had not turned his head at the 
opening or' closing of the door, but 
presently another sound broke the 
silence. It was a woman’s sob, and 
as he slowly turned his head, a tall, 
graceful figure moved forward out of 
the shadows, and he. heard his 
softly murmured. 

“Leonardo!” 

His hand went up to his forehead. 
Was it a dream, or was he indeed 
back once more in the days of his 
youth, back amongst the pine woods 
which topped his castle, walking 
side by side with her whose presence 
seemed to ma..e the long summer 
days one sweet dream of delight? 
The fog-bound city, with its ceascless 
roar, existed for him no longer. The 
sun of his ewn dear country warmed 
his heart and the sea wind blew in his 
eager face. And she was there—his 
queen—the great desire of his weary 
life. 


“Leonardo! Will you not speak 
to me?” 
Again that voice! Where was he 


now? Face to face with her on the 
sands of Palermo, deceived, betrayed, 
given over to the enemies of his 
country, and by her—the woman for 
whom ‘his passionate love had been 
his sole crime, isten! The air is 
full of that cry of threatened venge- 


ance. Hark low the echoes ring 
back from the cliffs. “By the sun, 
and the sky, and the sea, and the 


continue 


earth, I swear that, as they 
so shall 


unchanged and unchanging, 


my hate for you remain!” Darkness 
—a prison cell. 

“Leonardo, have you no _ word 
for me?” 


He rose slowly from his chair, and 
fixed his eyes upon her. Before thelr 
fire she shrank back, appalled. \Vas 
it a storm about to burst upon her? 
No! The words were slow and few. 

“You have dared to come—here; 


dared to come and look upon your 
handiwork! Away! Out of my sight! 
You have seen me... Go!” 

Tears blinded hur eyes. The sight 
of him was horrible to her. She for- 
got, in her great pity, that justice 
had been upon her side. She sank 
upon her knees before him. 

“Leonardo, for the love of God, 
forgive me!” she sobbed. “Oh! It 
is painful to see you thus, and (0 


know the burden of hate which you 
carry in your heart. Forgive me: 
Forgive us both!” R 
He stooped down until his ghastly 
face nearly touched hers. 
“Curse you!” he muttered hoarse: 
ly. “You dare to look at me, and 


ask for forgivéness! Never! Never! 
Every morning and night I curse 
you. I curse you when my mother 


taught me to pray. I live for noth- 
ing else. If I had the strength, 
would strangle you where you stand. 
Hell’s curses and mine ring in your 
ears and sit in your heart day by day 
and night by night! Away with you: 
Away, away!” 

She was a brave woman, but shé 
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mal, and passed out ofthe hotel 
with never a look to the right or to 


the left. 
CHAPTER XII 
The Count’s Second Visitor 


Two mtiore days passed without any 
change in the count’s conduct or 
health, save that his brow was a lit- 
the darker; and he was heard occa- 
sionally muttering’ to himself. 

On the morning of the third, a 
four-wheeled cab . deposited at the 
door of the hotel-a young lady, who 
demanded somewhat haughtily to see 
the manager. She was shown into a 

waiting room, and in a tew minates 
he appeared. 

“Good morning, madam.’ 

She -disdained to notice the saluta- 
tion, and, holding out a paper toward 
him, pointed with her long slim fin- 
ger te the advertisement column. 

“T have come about this paragraph. 
Take me to him!” 

“With the greatest pleasure, mad- 
am,” he answered bowing. “May I 
be permitted to- ask, are you a rela- 
tion of the count’s?’” 


“Certainly, I am his niece,” she 
answered, frowning. “Take me to 
him at once. I don’t choose to -be 
kept waiting,” she added impetu- 
ously. 


The manager bit his lip; and bowed 
again to hide a smile. It seemed to 
him that if this young lady failed to 
rouse his eccentric visitor, the task 
was hopeless indeed. 

Count Marioni sat in his old atti- 
tude, brooding over the fire from the 
depts of his armchair, with a sad, 


vacant look in his dull eyes. He 
glanced wearily up. In a moment 
his whole expression was changed. 


He was like. a mumbed and torpid 
figure suddenly galvanized into acute 


life. He passed his hand swiftly 
across his eyes, and his thin fingers 
grasped the sides of his chair with 
ne-vous force. Ah! he must be 
dreaming again! It was one of the 
faces of the past, tempting and 
mocking him. Yet, mo! she stood 


there; surely she stood there. Mother 
of God! Was this madness come at 
last? 


strentch- 
“Mar- 


“Margharita!” he cried, 
ing out his hands toward her. 
gharita!” 


It was no dream, then, nor was it 


madness. It was truth. There were 
loving, clinging arms around his 
neck, 2 passionate, weeping face 
pressed close against his. Hot tears, 
her tears, were trickling down his 
hollow cheeks, kindling his stagnant 
blood by their warmth, and thawing 
the apathetic chill whose fcy hand 
had Jain so heavy upon him. A sob 


escaped him. 

“Margharita!” he exclaimed feebly. 
‘I do not understand! You are 
Margharita; you have her hair, her 
eyes, her mouth! And yet, of course, 
it cannot be!” 

“You are thinking of my mother,” 
she cried softly. ~“She loved you so 


much. I am like her, am I not?” 

‘Married! Margharita married! 
Ah, of course! [ had forgotten. And 
you are her child. My sister’s child. 
Ah, five-and-twenty years is a long 
time.” 

“Tt is a shameful, cruel time,” she 
cried passionately. “My mother used 
to tell me of it, when I was a little 
girl, and her voice would shake with 
anger and pity. Francesca, too, would 


talk to me about you. I prayed for 
you every evening when I was little, 
that they might soon set you free 
again. Oh, it was cruel!” 

She threw her arms around his 
neck, amd he rested his head upon 
her shoulder. It was like an elixir of 
life for him. 

“And your mother, 
he asked fearfully. 

She is dead,” was the low reply. 

‘Ah! Margharita dead! She was 
80 like you, child. Dead! Five-and- 
twenty years is a weary while. Dead!” 

Her soft breath upon his cheek 
brought him back to the present. He 
looked @own into her face with such 


Margharita?” 


a wistful fondness, that it brought 
the tears again into her eyes. 
“Your mother, then, married Mar- 
tin Briseee?” 

“Yes.’” 

“And he—” 

“My father, too, is dead,” she an- 
wered sadly. “I am an orphan.” 

“Ah! And now you Ilive—with 
Whom do you live, child?” he asked, 
With sudden eagerness. “Tell me, 
are you happy?” 

“T am miserable Often I wish 
that I were dead.” 

“Tell me all about it, child.” he 


Whispered. “I have a right to know.” 
She sank down uopn the floor, and 
rested her head upon the Side of his 


fled. from the room like a hunted = \ Shair, tn a E Soma she began... | 


OUR. 
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“I think that I. was quite happy 
when I was a little girl. 
member very much about that time, 
or about my mother, for she died 
when I was six years old. Papa was 
very good to me, but he was stern 
and cold always. I do not think that 
he ever smiled after mamma died, 
and he had money troubles, too. A 
bank failed, and he lost a great deal; 
and then he had a great many shares 
in a company which failed. I don’t 
understand much about it, but when 
he died three years ago, nearly every- 
thing he had went to pay people. I 
had to go and live with my - father’s 
brother, and I hate it. I -hate them 
all—my uncle, my aum, and my 
cousins! They are vulgar, common 
people. _I was going to leave them, 
when I heard you were here. I was 
going to be a governess, yes, even 
earn my own bread, rather than stay 
with them any longer, I hated ‘them 
so, and their life, and everything to 


do with them. Oh, uncle, uncle, let | 


me live with you. Let us go away 
from this wretched England. 
go to some southern country 
the sun is warm, and the people do 
not talk cf their money, and there 
are beautiful things to see and ad- 
mire. It is ugly and cold Lere, and I 
am weary of it.” 

She broke off in a sudden fit of 
sobbing. He took her face gently in 
his hands, and held it up to him. It 


was he, now, who was to play the 
part of consoler. 

“Margharita, [I am a lonely old 
man, whose Hfe is well-nigh spent. 


Yet, if you will come to me, if you 
will really live with me, then you 
will miake my last days happy. When 
I die all that I have will be yours. It 
is settled, is it not?” 

Like summer lightning the temp- 
est of her grief died away, and her 
face- was brilliant with smiles. 

“I will never, never leave you, 
uncle,” she cried joyously. “We will 
live together always. Oh, how happy 
we shall be!" 

“Child!” he cried, 


heard the story of my seizure and | 


imprisonment? No, you have not. 
You shall hear it. ‘Listen! When I 
was a2 young man, Italy seemed 


trembling on the verge of a revolu- 
tion. The history of it all you know. 
You Know that the country was 
honeycombed with secret societies, 
more or less dangerous. To 
these I helonged. We called our 
order the “Order of the White Hya- 
cinth.” We were all young, ardent 
and impetuous, and we imagined our- 
selves the aposties of the coming 
liberation. Yet we mever advocated 
bloodshed; we never really_ trans- 


gressed the law. We were a set of | 


boy dreamers with wild theories— 
communists, most of us. But there 
was not one who would not have died 
to save our country the misery of 
civil war—not one, not one! 
women wore our flower, and 
admitted associates of our order. We 
pledged ourselves that our aims were 
bloodless, No society that ever existed 
was more hatmiess than ours. 

“By some means or other our 
society fell under the suspicton of the 
government. The edict went forth 
that we.should be broken up*. We 
heard the mandate with indignation. 
We were young and hot-blooded, and 
we wére conscious that we had done 
no harm—that we were innocent. of 
the things ascribed to us. We swore 
that we would carry on our society, 


but in sécret. Before then, everything” 
had been open, we had had a recog-~ 


nized meeting-place; the pubite had 
attended our lectures, ladies had worn 
the white hyacinth openly at reeep- 
tfons and balls. Now, all was changed, 
We met im secret and under a ban. 
Stil our afm was harm less. One 
clause alone was added to ‘our_rules 
of a different character,- and we all 
subscribed to—’Vengeance upon 
traitors!’ We swore it solemnly one 
to the other—Vengeance upon 
traitors!’ ” 

“Ah, if I had lived in those days, I 


_would have worn your flower at the 


court of the king,” she cri d, with 
glowing cheeks. 

He pressed her hand in silence, and 
continued: 

“As time went on, and things grew 
still more unsettled in the country, a 
species of inquisition was established. 
One night,’ fen of us were arrested as 
we left our meeting-place. We were 
all noble, and the.families of my com- 
panions were powerful. I was looked 
upon as the ringleader; and upon me 
fell the most severe sentence. I was 
banished from Italian soil for ten 
years, with the solemn warning that 
death would be my lot if I ventured 
te return.” 

“Tt was atrocious!” 
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today at the nearest 
Victor er’s. He 
will gladly play any 
Victor music you 
want to hear, and if 
you want to buy he 
will arrange terms 
to suit. 
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The famous Victor 
trade-mark stands 
for ali that is best 
in music, me is 
on every Victor 
Victor-Victrota and 
Victor Record, 

Write us for com- 
plete catalogs. 





For those who want the best in grand opera; the besti in classical music; 
in sacred music; in band and orchestra selections; in instrumental solos, 
duets; trios, and quartets; in old-time ballads; in popular and comic 
songs in recitations, minstrelsy and descriptive specialties. 

or those who want to pay $10, $17.50, $25, $32.50, $40, $50, $60, $100 
for a Victor, or $75, $100, $150, $200, $250 for a Victor-Victrola. 

Whatever; kindof music and entertainment you want, and at the price 


you want to pay. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., 6th and Cooper Sts., Camden, N. J. 


Bestiner Gramophone Co., 


Montreal, Canadian Distributors. 


To get best results, use only Victor Needles on Victor Records 
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BOOKKEEPING FOR FARMERS 


By T..CLARK ATKESON. To which is added | 
The Stockbridge System of Accounts. The meth- | 
ods outlined in this pamphlet are so simple that | 


auy person having a fair knewledge of arithmetic 

farm, records so that he will know 
what each produrt has cost him, and which crop 
and line -~ aw is paving the best. 5x7 inc —_ 
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He held up his hand. 

*Margharita, in those days I loved. 
Her name was Adrienne. She, too, 
was an orphan, and although she was 
of neble birth, she was poor, as we 
Marionis were poor also... She had a 
great gift, she was a, singer; and, 
sooner than. be dependent upon her 
relatives, she had sung at concerts and 
operas, until all Europe krew of her 
fame. When I was exiled, I was given 
seven days in which to make my 
adieux. I went to her, and declared 
my love. She did not absolutely reject 
me, nor did she accept me. She asked 


for time for consideration. I could 
give her none! I begged her to leave 
the country with me. Alas!; she 


would not! I went uway alone and 
left her. I plunged into gay life at 
Faris; I dwelt amongst the loneliest 
mountains of Switzerland; I endured 
the dullnéss of this cold, gray London, 
and the dissipation of Vienna, It 
was all in vain! I felt ill and I knew 
that my heart was breaking. 

“Back I came at the peril of my 
life; content to die, if it were only 
at her feet. I found her cold and 
changed; blaming me even for my 
rashness, desiring even my absence. 
Not a word of pity to sweeten those 
weary days of exile; not a word of 
hope to repay me for all that I had 
risked to see her again. Soon I knew 
the reason—another love had stolen 
away her heart. There was an Eng- 
lishman visiting her daily at Palermo; 
and she told me calmly one day that 
she loved him, and intended to become 
his wife. She forgot my long years of 
devoted service; she forgot her own 
unspoken, yet understood promise; 
she forgot all that I had suffered for 
her; she forgot that her words must 
sound to me as the death warrant of 
all joy and happiness in this world. 
And she forgot, too, that I was a 
Marioni! Was I wrong, I wonder, 
Margharita, that I quarreled with 
him! You are a child, and yet my 
instinct tells me that you have a 
woman’s judgment! Tell me, should 
1 have stepped aside, and let him win 
her, without a blow?” 

‘You would have been a coward if 
you had!” she cried. “You fought 
him! ‘Tell me that you fought him!” 

“Margharita, you are a true daugh- 
ter of your country!” the.old man 
eried. “You are a Marioni! Listen! 
I insulted him! He declined to fight! 
I struck him across the face in a pub- 
lic restaurant, and forced him to 
accept my challenge. The thing was 
arranged. We: stood face to face on 
the sand, sword in hand. The word 
had been given! His life was at my 
mercy; but mind, Margharita, I had 
no thought of taking it without giving 
him a fair chance. I intended to wait 
until my sword was at his throat, and 
then I would have said to him, “Give 
up the woman whom I have loved all 
my life, and go unhurt!” He himself 
shovld have chosen. Was not that 
fair?’’ 

“Fair! 
Go on!” 

“The word had been given; our 
swords were crossed. And at that 
moment, she, Adrienne, the woman 
whom I loved, stood before us. With 
her were Italian police come to arrest 
me! Jhere was one letter alone of 
mine, written in a, hasty moment, 
which could have been used in évi- 
dence against me at my former trial, 
and which would have secured for me 
a harsher sentence. That letter had 
fallen into her hands; and she had 
given it over to my. bitter enemy, the 
chief of the Italian police. I was 
betrayed, betrayed’ by the woman 
whom I.had braved all dangers to see! 
It was she who. had brought. them; 
she who—without remorse or hesita- 
tion—calmly handed me. over to 
twenty-five years’ captivity in a 
prison cell!” 

Margharita freed herself from his 
arms. She was very pale, and her 
limbs were shaking. But what a fire 
in those dark, cruel eyes. 

“Go on! Go on!” she cried. “Let 
me hear the rest.” 

“Then, as I stood there, Margharita, 
love shriveled up, and hate reigned 
in its._place. Margharita, I threw my 
sword into the sea, and I raised my 
clasped hands to the sky, and I swore 
that, were it the last day of my life, 
the day of my release should see me 
avenged. 

“During my captivity I was allowed 
to see my lawyer, and I made over by 
deed, so much to be paid every year 
to the funds of our order at the Lor- 
don branch, for our headquarters had 
been moved there after my first arrest. 
Day by day I dreamed of the time 
when I should stand, a martyr in their 
cause, before my old comrades, and 
demand of them the vengeance which 
was my due.” 

The dark eyes glowed upon him like 


It was generous! Go on! 


HELPFUL THOUGHTS 


stars, and her voice trembled with 
eagerness. 

“You have been to them? You will 
be avenged! Tell me that it is so!” 

A little choking sob escaped from 
him, The numbness was passing away 
from his heart and senses, His sor- 
rows were becoming human, and 
demanding human .expression. 

“Alas, Margharita, alas!” he cried, 
with drooping head, “the. bitterest 
disappointment of my life came upon 
me all unawares. While I have lain 
rotting in prison, history has turned 
over many pages. The age for secret 
societies has gone by: The’ ‘Order of 
the White Hyacinth’ is no more; 
worse than that its very name has 
been dragged through the dust. One 
by one the old members fell away; 
its sacred a@ims were forgotten. The 
story of its\downward path will never 
be written. A few coarse, ignorant 
men meet in a pothouse, nizht by 
night, to spend the money I sent in 
beer and foul tobacco. That is the 
end of the ‘Order of the White Hya- 
cinth!’” 

Margharita looked like a beautiful 
wild animal in her passion, Her 
small white hand was clenched and 
upraised, and her straight, supple 
figu.e, panther-like in its grace, was 
distended until she towered over the 
little shrunken form before her. Ter- 
rible was the gleam in her eyes, and 
terrible the fixed rigidity of her fea- 
tures. Yet she was as beautiful as a 
young goddess in her wrath. 

“No!” she cried fiercely, “the order 
shall not die! You belong to it still; 
and I—I, too, swear the oath of venge- 


ance. Together we will hum her 
down—this woman! She shall 
suffer!” 


“She shali die!” he cried. 

A slight shudder passed across the 
girl’s face, but she repeated his words. 

“She shall die! But uncle, you are 
ill. What is it?’ 

She chafed his hands and held him 
up. He had fainted. 

{To Be Continued.] 


Little Health Talks 


II—Food 
sh EETH should be brushed thor- 








oughly several times a day, and 

floss silk used between the 

teeth. Persistence: in keeping the 

mouth clean is not only good for 
the teeth, but for the stomach. 

Masticate all food up to the point 


of involuntary swallowing, with the: 


attention on the taste, not on the 
rrastication. Food should simply be 
chewed and swallowed, with no 
thought of swallowing. There should 
be no more effort to prevent than to 
force swallowing. It will be found 
that if you attend only to the agree- 
able task of extracting the flavors 
of your food, nature will take care 
of the swallowing, and this will be- 
come, like swallowing, involuntary. 
Tae more you rely on instinct, the 
more normal, stronger and surer the 
instinct becomes. The instinct by 
which most people eat is perverted 
through the “hurry habit” and the 
use of abnormal foods. Thorough 
mastication takes time, and therefore 
one must not feel hurried at meals 
if the best results are to be secured. 

The. stopping point for eating 
should be at the earliest moment 
when one is really Satisfied. -Nor- 
malized instinct is the best guide 
here, provided one eats slowly. 

The frequency of meals and the 
time to take them should be so ad- 
justed that no meal is taken before 
@ previous meal is well out of the 
way, in order that the stomach may 
have had time to rest and prepare 
new juices, Normal appetite is a 
good. guide in this respect. One’s 
best sleep is on an empty stomach. 
Food puts one to sleep by diverting 
blood from the head, but disturbs 
sleep later. Water, however, or even 
fruit, may be taken before retiring 
without injury. 

An exclusive diet is usually unsafe. 
Even foods which are not ideally the 
best are probably needed when no 
better are available, or when the ap- 
petite especially calls for them. 

The amount of protein required is 
much less than that ordinarily con- 
sumed. Through thorough mastica- 
tion the amount of protein is auto- 
matically reduced to its proper level. 
The sudden or artificial reduction in 
protein to the ideal standard is apt 
to produce temporarily a “sour 
stomach” unless fats be used abun- 
dantly. 

To balance each meal is of the ut- 
most importance. When one can 
trust the appetite, it is an almost in- 
fallible method of balancing, but 


some knowledge of foods will help. 
The aim, however, should always be 
—and this cannot be too often re- 
peated—to educate the appetite to 
the point of deciding automatically 
all these questions. 


The True Self-Sacrifice 


BY LUCINDA LOMBARD 








A woman should never belong so 
entirely to others that her individual- 
ity is lost, that she cannot regulate 
her own life. In an old southern city 
close to a broad, deep river there 
stands an ancient tree. The trunk 
is covered with rankly growing ferns, 
lichens and mosses; the limbs are 
outlined with mistletoe and wreathed 
and festooned with yellow jasmine 
vines. It is a beautiful and pictur- 
esque object, but alas! the poor tree! 
No one ever notices the few green 
leaves it tries to give to the summer; 
no one cares wuat sort of a tree it is. 

Year after year there are more 
ferns, finer lichens, larger bunches of 
mistletoe, greener mosses. The tree 
sends out, each season, fewer and 
paler leaves, shorter and weaker 
twigs. It has lost its identity. As a 
striking object in a lovely landscape 
it is undeniably a beautiful success. 
As a tree, the thing nature meant it 
to be, it is a dismal failure. It is like 
the -woman who permits herself to 
be altogether hidden in the lives of 
other people. 

That the people who not only hide, 
but actually absorb her, are her very 
own, makes it all the more pitiable. It 
is not herself they love, else they 
would never suffer that self to be lost. 
It is the convenient thing they have 
found her to be, the useful support 
that enables them to show off and en- 
joy their own perfections that they 
care for. 

Self-care is not selfishness, and a 
certain healthy self-love is legitimate 
and right. You have no right to im- 
pose upon any of God’s creatures, not 
even upon yoursejf. For our todies 
are of His lending and. our souls be- 
long to Him. God surely has need of 
what. He makes especially of so 
precious a thing as a human soul. 
Human life and happiness and indi- 
viduality are worth a great deal, be- 
cause we are separate parts of an 
important whole. 

That there must be much giving, 
much yielding, none who is thought- 
ful may deny. But neither wifehood 
nor motherhood were ever intended 
to absorb womanhood. They should 
adorn it, enrich it, beautify it, en- 
noble it. These gifts should make a 
woman strong and full of power, 
developing in her the finest instincts, 
the noblest qualities; and she should 
give herself, thus glorified, a living 
sacrifice to God and humanity. 

A circumscribed life is no excuse 
for inaction and dwarfed natures. 
Some of the grandest women in his- 
tory grew strong and noble in ex- 
tremely close quarters. Nothing can 
shut the soul in; nothing but ignorance 
can keep it from going out to things 
that are great and good. 

The woman who allows her family 
to develop parasitical tendencies at 
her expense, not only is unjust to her- 
self, but she is undutiful to those in 
her care. Finding what they require 
in her, they neglect to improve what- 
ever of good there may be in them- 
selves. 

Some day when the ancient tree 
down by the river is a little weaker 
and older, when its burden is a little 
heavier, and the storm is a little 
fiercer, there will be a crash and a 
fall and a ‘heap of unlovely debris 
where the picturesque tree used to 
stand. . 

Such a day of destruction comes 
sooner or later to the family that has 
sapped the strength from the woman 
who ought to have protected herself 
from such robbery, who ought to 
have helped those intrusted to her to 
find and fll independent places—to 
be themselves. And so fault becomes a 
transgression. And will God ‘hold 
guiltless the woman who has fallen 
short in her own development, and 
who as a consequence of this has 
given enfeebled lives to others? 


a 


Can Sympathize with One Another 

Hicks: Literary family the Green- 
smiths. The daughter writes poetry 
that nobody will print, the son plays 
that nobody will act and the mother 
novels that nobody will read. 





Wicks: And what does the father 
write? 
Hicks: Oh, he writes checks that 


nobody will cash. 





The Open Forum 


Admires Islander 

Dear Host: I very much admire 
Islander. I think he has the right 
idea. Farmers should be good me- 
chanics. I say the best is not too 
good for the farmer and his family. 
While I believe in all working in har- 
mony, ~ do not think it necessary 
that girls should work out of doors. 
They can make better use of their 
time in the house studying the art 
of housekeeping, which is essential 
to their future happiness. My ad- 
miration for a father who expects 
outdoor work of his daughters is not 
v-ryv high.—[Bernice L. 


Up and Doing 


Dear Host: I was brought up on 
a large, beautiful farm, but went to 
the city to take up other work. [I 
miss the farm when away, and come 
back occasionally. I don’t believe in 
throwing a person down when they 
make a misstep, or do an evil thing 
by mistake. It is the time when their 
friends should prove themselves true 
by doing a kindness. I believe in 
having a good time and in going out 
in good company. I am a ftover of 
music, I think there is nothing better 
than forming a good club of young 
people.—[A, R. F., Mass. 

For Better Farming 

Dear Host: Three cheers for ‘“‘Is- 
lander.” Iam for ‘better farming and 
think more men should stick to it. 
Tobacco is a damage to the raiser and 
user; I am both. Good for the 
dancers. I don’t dance but love te see 
anyone dance. Miss J. M., I can do 
anything in the house from sweeping 
to cooking. I don’t think it’s a girl’s 
place to be around the barns or fields. 
Their place is in the house.—[L. F. 
Bockman, N Y. 

Playing Fair 

Dear Host: Rotharrig has in her 
the stuff of which hermits are made, 
and I sincerely hope that time will 
change her view of life in some re- 
spects. Books written by the best 
authors are indeed priceless friends, 
but I regard the love and friendship 
of the human beings whom God has 
placed in the world with me as far 
more precious. Life is a game of give 
and take, and if we take only and 
‘hold aloof from our fellow beings we 
are not playing’ fair. Apparently 
there are some whom dancing does 
not seem to harm, but for a_ very 
large number to go the pace that 
dancing sets means to lose the bloom 
and innocense of life, and often to 
permanently stain their character if 
no more serious harm does result. 
There are so many amusements in 
these days that it is worth while to 
try to find a better outlet for youth- 
ful activity than dancing affords. D. 
E. H., I agree with you; there is lit- 
tle excuse, in this day of varied 
amusements for a church to lend its 
support to dancing. “A Sunday 
School Teacher” has the right atti- 
tude toward the evil doer in. the 
church. Human nature is very much 
in the church as out and I have never 
known any wrongdoer to get into the 
right path because the rest of the 
members and others held the “you go 
your way and I go mine” attitude 
toward them.—[L. W. Macomber. 


Pertinent Questions 


Dear Host: Happy Wife No 2 
must have an ideal home. Truth 
speaks in her letter. Yes, there are 
teo many mothers who wait on their 
children and husbands continually, 
thereby taking ,away the children’s 
birthright and spoiling the husbands. 
Besides being against God’s com- 
mands, divorce wrongs the little ones. 
They are not much better off than 
those whose parentage is unknown. 
They grow up with crippled ideas 
about the sacredness of marriage. 
We should not marry unless we truly 
love. We do not love unless we are 
willing to sacrifice everything but 
God and honor.- Man was made in 
God’s image; woman as a helpmate. 
Would like to know what the Tablers 
think about duty of husband and 
wife toward father-in-law and moth- 
er-in-law. How many like to travel 
and to study thé world and the 
people in it? I have done both con- 
siderably.—[True Blue of N Y. 

Dear Host: I have excellent rea- 
sons for seeming so “prudish” about 
dancing. I am much interested in 
rescue work among fallen women, 
and I know many sad, true stories 
connected with this work and the 
dance hall. This world has a sad lack 
of love for one another. I imagine 
Bill if Maine is married. Please, 
everybodys believe me to be chari- 
table.—] Massachusetts May. 
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Grandmother's Valentine 
BY LAILA MITCHELL 


ound it to-day, in an oaken chest, 

> mn the garret dark and dim, 

In a bold ‘and manly hand addressed, 
With a vine around its rim. 

And a doye, and a rose, and a bit of 





rhyme 
nm its faded pages told 
of a lover fond, in some bygone time, 
And a lass with locks of gold. 
‘And I wondered what laddie, fair and 
fi 


n 
Could have written that funny valentine. 


So I snatched it out with a ruthless 
hand, 
And I bore it down the stair, 
For how was a girl to understand 
That I should have left it there? 
And straight to grandmother's side I 
went 
And I cried! “Behold at last 
I have found the sign of a great event— 
A link to the vanished past! 
Now tell me quickly, grandmother mine, 
Who sent you this funny valentine?” 


But just as I cried, “I’ve got to know.” 
In grandfather came, and when 

He saw my prize, why he whistled low 
And laughed like a boy, and then 

To my questioning, “Who?” he shook 

his head: : 

“'Twas an awkward gawk, indeed, 

his face was freckled,” grand- 


And 
father said, ‘“ 
“and green as a jimson weed; 
But he tried round your grandmother 


there to shine, ee 
So he sent her that funny old valentine. 


I heard the postman, and so I flew 
To the door, but as I went 
I saw a look in his eyes of blue 
That spoke of a great content. 
And grandmother reached a 
hand 
Caressing’ his cheek, and so 
I fancy that somehow I understand, 
Though they do not think I know, 
That grandfather wrote that little line, 
On grandmother’s funny valentine. 


& 


Valentines That Were Different 


WESTON 


wrinkled 





BY MYRTIE FRENCH 





The children were making valen- 
tines. To be sure they could go down 
town and buy a dozen different kinds. 
Anyone could do that, but the Byron 
children did not like to do things 
that way. There was a charm in 
doing things differently. So on this 
stormy February afternoon they were 
all gathered around the table cutting 
out hearts from red paper, gilt paper, 


and white .paper—small hearts, large 
hearts, and medium sized hearts, 
until you would have thought the 
Queen of Hearts herself were holding 


a carnival there. 

Jessie, who was ten, was painting 
Cupids with quivers, and- bows and 
arrows, and Jack, who was twelve, sat 
with puckered brow, pencil at lips, 
making rhymes to put inside each one. 
When completed he read them to the 
Others who could only gasp with 
astonishment at their brother's clever- 
ness, 

Jean, who was Jessie’s twin, was to 
copy them in her neat handwriting; 
80 you see each one had a part in 
this delightful work. 

First there was one for grandma, 
who lived quite by herself, and must 
hot be forgetten. So Jean cut a large 
heart out of gilt paper, “For she is 
&s good as gold,” said little Ned who 
Was too small to do much but look on. 


Right in the center of the heart of 
Sold was pasted a picture of Baby 
Alice, who was quite too small to 
know what a valentine -was. The 
thyme which Jack made to go inside 
Was listened to with breathless 
interest, and read: 


“Here is a valentine for you; 
Tis made of purest gold, 
Just like your heart, Dear 

mamma, 

Whose worth can ne’er be told.” 
That is lovely, Jack,” ‘said Jean. 
Now see if you can do as well for 


Grand- 


mam n a. Hers, you see, is made of 
white with a lot of little red hearts 
around the edge and one of Jessie’s 


Cupids in the center.” 
Jack chewed the end of the pencil 
thoughtfully for some moments, and 
en the point raced over the paper, 
end all were quiet while he read: 
Upon this heart of white you see 
A ive hearts of gleaming red. 
nd one’s for Jack and one for Jean, 
aquiice, Jessie, and Ned. 
€ heart of white is just your own, 
“- Sweet as sweet can be, 
hq love te be your Valentines 
S you can surely see.” 
—s sure mamma will be pleased 
ie _that” said Jessie, “because it 
sows that we all think of her.” 


Ow let's 
with S make a red one for 


& gilt heart over that coming 


BOYS AND GIRLS 


nearly to the edge, and a white one 
over that coming nearly to the edge 
of the gilt one. I guess Jack wil} 
have to work hard to find a verse 
fine enough for papa.” 

Sure enough Jack puckered his 
brow, chewed his pencil, and lost him- 
self in such a brown study that the 
rest thought he would have to give it 
up, but all at once he laughed and 
wrote quickly this rhyme,” which, 
when read to the others, was declared 
to be the best of all: 

“Oh, papa dear, here are three hearts 

Of red and white and gold. 

The red’s the love we have for you, 

So great it can’t be told. 

“The gold’s the way love will 
shine, 

Whatever wind may blow. 

We'll try to keep them white alway 

Because we love you so.” 

“Now we will put them in these 
pretty envelopes which Jessie has 
been decorating,”’ said Jean, ‘‘and on 
Valentine’s day three people will get 
valentines different from any that 
could have been bought.” 


our 





True Story of an Overcoat 


BY ELIZABETH 0. GORDON 


HE days were getting chilly, 
| quite chilly enough for little 
boys and girls to put on their 
overcoats. Little Donald’s mother 
decided that Donald must wear Gor- 
don’s last year’s coat, which just fit- 
ted him, and that Gordon, who had 
outgrown it, must have a .new one. 
So one chilly morning she buttoned 
wee Donald into the old coat, and, 
with a kiss, saw him off to school. 





Pretty soon the mail man came. 
When Donald’s mother opened the 
door she saw a sight that almost 


made hei forget to read her letters. 
The next morning it was the same, 
and the next and the next. 

At last she wrote a letter herself 
and sent it by the mail man, and the 
mail man delivered it to Donald's 
schoolteacher in class one day, where 
Donald was sitting with little cold 
hands that would hardly write, and a 
little red nose that would sneeze. 
When Donald’s teacher read the let- 
ter she read it right out in school, 
and here it is: 

My Dear Miss McKeown: I wonder 
what you would say were you to pass 
my house about 9 o’clock every morn- 
ing and sée a nice warm overcoat worn 
by my piazza post. It surprises me 
greatly, particularly as I had each 
morning ‘wrapped and buttoned a lit- 
tle boy who is in your room in 
school into that very overcoat. 
Donald really is a very tender-heart- 
ed little boy, but “honest Indian’’ 
don’t you think he is unduly solici- 


tous about that old wooden post, 
which has stood outdoors so long 
without any protection at all? I never 


yet heard it cough or sneeze; it never 
has had a sore throat nor tonsilitis 
in all its life. Probably.many years 
ago, when not so well seasoned to 
the cold, it wore a nice thick coat 
of warm bark, and some lovely green 
leaves with which to fan itself when 
the \eather was too warm, and still 
more recently it had a nice coat of 
gray paint, which is getting pretty 
shabby, but a woolen overcoat with 
a velvet collar, a plaid lining, black 
buttons and pockets in which to keep 
its hands warm, I’m positive it never 
wore before. 

Dear Teacher, who do you think 
needs the coat the most, Donald, or 


the post? 
A Perplexed Mother. 


As the teacher read the last word 
a little yellow mop of hair went down 
on the desk, trying to hide from the 


curious gaze of the roomful of pu- 
pils a flushed little face. 
“My!”" said the teacher, walking 


hastily to the window. “Just see it 
snow! Tom Carter, you put on your 
overcoat and your mittens, your cap 
and your rubbers, and just run as 
fast as you are able, and tell Don- 
ald’s mother to take an old shawl 
and wrap around that old post, and 
bring back Donald's overcoat with you, 
because he just can’t spare it any 
longer.”’ 

And Tommy did, and when Don- 
ald got home to dinner, buttoned up 
to the chin_in that overcoat with the 
Piaid lining, there stood that post 
wearing the loveliest overcoat you 
ever saw. It was pure white, soft, 
and fleecier than the very finest of 
wool, and the fit was perfect. It 
didn’t last very long when the warm 
sun came out, but when th-> weather 
gets very, very cold it always gets 
another, and Donald <lways wears his 
own now, and worries no more about 
that old post. 











St Valentine's Fire Talk 
BY GLADYS HYATT SINCLAIR 
OME sweetings mine, ‘tis fire 
C time!”" called mamma, draw- 
ing down the shades and shut- 
ting out the bleak February night. 
“Good!” sighed Myrtie, as shée and 


Bertie came to the surface of a 
foamy sea of rainbow colored tissue 
paper. 

“Good!” echoed Doris, appearing 
from upstairs with suspiciousiy sticky 
fingers. 

“Is St Valentine so hard a task- 
master?” laughed mamma. 


Doris laughed and fled to the wash 
basin, but Bertie spoke up manfully. 
“Yes, he is. I've cut and pasted that 
old paper till I can see red hearts 
with my eyes. shut! Who invented 
valentines. anyway, mamma’?” 

“Not the saint whose name they 
bear, be sure of that. No notion of 
lace paper and red hearts and turtle 


doves and verses ever got into St 
Valentine’s shaven head.” 
“Why not? Was he abore them?” 


asked Doris scornfully. slipping into 
her place and drying her daintily 
clean hands before the blaze. 

“Behind them, rather. He was a 
Catholic priest in the third century.” 

“In the three-hundreds, like this 
is the nineteen-hundreds,” located 
Myrtie softly. 

“The third century means .auring 
the two-hundreds, dear; as a baby’s 
third year means he has two = 
years and some over. The priest, 


Valentine, was martyred—killed for 


his religion—and his church called 
him St Valentine.” 
“But if he stuck’ up his nose at 


valentines why do we send them now 
and name them after him?” asked 
Bertie. 

“He didn’t ‘stick up his nose,’ small 
scoffer; he simply never knew of such 


things. But here is the ‘why’ that 
you want: St Valentine lived less 
than three hundred years after the 
first Christmas and the Christian re- 
ligion, though it had spread wonder- 
fully, was unknown to great num- 


bers of people, who still worshipped 
their old, false gods. Pan was a god 
and Juno a goddess of the Romans, 
and they always held a feast for 
these two in February. In trying to 
teach the Romans the better way to 
live the Christian preachers § and 
teachers gradually discouraged the 
old heathen feast days and won the 
people to celebrate the holy days of 
the Christian church in their. places. 

The anniversary of St Valentine's 
death coming in February was sub- 
stituted as a holy day for the old feast 
to Pan and Juno. But it didn’t work 
out just right, for the common 
people, understanding perhaps very 
little of what the change was all 
about, simply carried the same cele- 
bration of the merry old holiday over 
to the solemn new holy day, and so 
we have St Valentines standing as 
patron saint of something he never 
knew anything about! 

“Did the jolly old Romans send 
valentines to celebrate?” 

“Not exactly. But Juno was called 
the goddess of marriage and at this 
feast in her honor the names of Ro- 
man girls were written on wax tab- 
lets and put into boxes. Then the 
young men drew from the boxes. The 
girl whose name a man drew might 
except a gift from him and his de- 
votion for a whole year. In after 
years this Roman custom § spread 
with the Christian religion and those 
whose names were drawn came to be 
called ‘valentines’, In England the 
custom of drawing valentines at 
fashionable parties and neighborhood 
gatherings was kept up until not 
long ago. It is on record that the 
duke of York gave to -the beauty 
who was his valentine one year a 
jewel of About £800—four thousand 
dollars!” 

“Whew! That was a yalentine.” 

“When I was a little girl,”’ smiled 
mamma, “nobody thought of mak- 
ing their valentines as you do. Crepe 
Paper and water colors, gilding and 
bright pictures were not everyday 
things. 1 valentiens were bought, 
elaborate hinged affairs of lace paper, 
given only by young men and wom- 
en. Children had to be-content to 
feast their eyes on big sister’s won- 
derful valentines and wish they, too, 
were grown up.” 

“I have an idea!” burst out Doris 
excitedly. “Grandma Forrest came 
from England. Don't you. believe they 
drew ‘valentines’ from boxes there 
when she was young?” 

“Very probably. Aunt Charity Bliss 
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i lutely unmoved by soap, 
ba light, or perspiration. New 
Mana designs in artistic effects. 


Show this advertisement to 
your dealer when you order, and 
don't accept substitutes. If not 
in your dealer's stock write us 
his name and address, We'll 

help him supply you. 
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Squares—# x 12 Just think! Floor 
ft., 83.25 up. Fine yy 7 as fine 
Smyrna Rugs—? x can made— 
12 ft., $6.08. Mat- beautiful, long last- 
tng — Som 100 8 yard tifend’ tadslecs colores 
up. Oli Cloth— He a at regular manufactur. 
yard up. Linoleum—4ic er's prices. one-third to 
@ sq. yard and up. Brus- alf han retail! 
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Roxborou Rugs 


Just as big bargains Get a ‘al t now, 
Body Brussels, Axmin- and write for our hand- 
sters, Velvets, Ingrains, pustreres cata- 
Wiltons, Rag Carpets, ~ t LT about 


Carpet Linings, Cocoa 
Mats and Lace Curtains. 
Tatk about handsome 
patterns! Wehave 
them for parior, 
bedroom, dining the catalogue, and 
room and kitchen. the low prices. 


ROXBOROUGH RUG CO., Dept. 363, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Mud, snow, dust and dirt will not be 
tracked over your floors if you use 


Grab’s Foot Scraper 


outside your door. The only de- 
vice made which cleans bot- 
toms and sides of shoe in 
one o tion. Has ten 
lel plates for scrap- 
soles and two stiff 

brushes which 















work. Price Tic. 
dealer will not supply you, don’t take substitute, but send 
ro ores direct to ua. Illustrated folder FREE. 


ICTOR M. GRAB & CO,, $-35 Ashland Block, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Southern Gardener’s Practical Manual 


By J. 8. NEWMAN. The object of this work 
is to furnish a reliable, practical guide to those 
who desire to avail themselves of the wonderful 
facilities afforded by our sunny Southland for 
supplying the family table with fresh vegetables 
from the kitchen garden every day in the year. 
Illustrated. 220 pages. x7 inches. Cloth.......$1.0 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
439 Lafayette Street, New York 


QUIMBY’S NEW BEE-KEEPING 


By L. ©. ROOT, The mysteries of bee-keeping ex 

the result of © year’ expe 
rience with the latest discoveries and inventions and 
presenting the most approved methods, fo-ming 6 
complete work. Tllustrated. 271 pages. Sx? inches, 
GREED cnccevcccccscsbcccocsesccobescesscccoce Sesece «+ $1.0 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
439 Lafayette Street, New York 
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One Year's 
Free Trial 


Cornish piano or 
organ, from the 
least expensive to 
the finest ever 
built and we, 
without one bit 
of obligation on 
your part, will 
gend the instru- 
ment to you di- 


and that th 


Trial Will Cost You Absolutely Nothing 
Two Years Oredit If Necded - - 





prove better 
value for the 


& - 
where else—if it 
fs not as good an 
instrument @s 


uy for 
one-third more 
than we ask—if 
at any time 
within a year 
you feel that 
you have not a 
od: bargain, 


100 

we me bay + Ae 
pocket for freight or for 
use of the Instrument. ' 


The Cornish Bond Pretects You 


and holds us strictly to 
Easy Terme this offer. You are to have 


the privilege of any terms 
of payment that you may 
choose. You risk nothing. 
We assume all 

sponsibility, because 
we know all about the 
great beauty of material 
and workmanship in Cor- 
nish pianos and organs and 
we know all about the 
pure, sweet, rich tone 
quality of our fnstraments 


satisfied purchasers 
think of them. 

If you keep the instru- 

ment it will cost you the 

k-Bottom Factory 

rice, not one cent more, 

and you will receive with 

it our Bonded Guar- 

antee which insures the 

On The Cornish instrument ye 

‘ Save One-Third against defect in material 

: . ark, or workmansh! 


' 
Send For The New Cornish Book 
Don’t think of buying before reading it. It is the 
est plano and 0: catalog ever issued. It 
explains things you ought to know whether you buy 
from us or not and it is yours for the asking. Write 
for it now and please mention which you are inter- 


ested or organ. 
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What They Say About lt 
“I think the Electrophone is the best device for people 
that are hard of hearing that there is on market, as | 
have tried everything that I ever saw advertised.’ 
W. A. HAGGIN, Union, Iowa. 
“The Stolz Electrophone isa Godsend for the deaf. With 
the ap U hear ordinary conversation without any 
trouble I could not and would not be without it."* 
JULIA E. TAYLOR, East Tilton, N. H. 


Fil in—Tesr Out42 Me Eee 
© Stolz Electrophone Co., 611 Stewart Blde., 92 State Street, Chicago. 
& Piease send me, without obligation on my part fall par- 
§ ticulars of your thirty days’ home trial offer. 
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& Name .... 020500808: 
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| bright odds and ends tomorrow 


TWO GIRLS 


and Mr and Mrs Balknap came from 
her county, too.”’ 

“Good. They will all understand 
and be pleased, then! Now, let’s put 
all their names ina box and each draw 
a valentine in the good old-fashioned 
way. We can take each of our valen- 
tines a pretty paper valentine in the 
morning and give them our—what 
was it the Romans gave?—our ‘“de- 
votion for a whole year’.’”’ 

“Bertie produced a box in double 
quick time; Doris cut slips of paper, 
Myrtie brought a pencil and the 
drawing of valentines was accom- 
plished in breathless silence. 

“Grandma Forrest,” announced 
Doris, examining her slip. “Good! I 
am going to change, her library book 
every week this year and run down 
there fer a few. minutes every Sun- 
day afternoon. Other things will 
come for me to do for her.” 

“A little ata time and many 
times,” quoted mamma, with a lov- 
ing smile, looking at her slip. “Aunt 
Charity Bliss. I have no lacy valen- 
tine to carry to her, but my turtle 
doves shall be a pair of fat squabs 
and my red hearts in a glass of cur- 
rant jelly. I will take her all my 
for 


| the quilt she loves to piece, and she 


| way 





| her vigilance. 
| the first symptoms of disease the “lit- 


| severe 


Lif that 
| herb tea, 


| and 


| when 
|; When 


| ily 
|cian should 


shail make all my buttonholes for a 
year at five cents each. Why haven’t 
I thought of all this before?” 

“Mr Belknap!” 

“Mrs Belknap!” cried the twins to- 
gether. “What can we do for them?” 

“You can stop every night on your 
home from school, Myrtie, and 
see if your valentine has any errands 
to be done.” 

“Would that be de-de-votion?” 

“It certainly would, if you did it 
every day.” 

“And I can shovel Mr Belknap’s 
paths this winter and carry up his 
mail every morning when I go to 
school,” declared Bertie. “This is 
the kind of valentines I like; not 
crepe paper doodads, but real busi- 
ness.”’ 

“The crepe paper ‘doodads’ are the 
pretty love tokens, blossoms only; 
but all real love-is expressed in ‘real 
business,’ son o’ mine,” said mamma 
softly. 





The Valentine 


BY LALIA MITCHELL 


A little laddie came to me 

Tiptoe with eagerness and glee, 

And unto questioning of mine 

He creid: “We've got a valentine, 
Just came this morning; ’twas I guess 
By what they call.the Stork express. 
And anyway, it’s hair will curl 

And it’s a little Sister-Girl. 

And that makes ma and me both glad— 
You bet it does!” and then the lad 
Swung high his cap: “Hurrah, it’s fine, 
We've got a real live valentine.” 





Breaking up Colds—A mother with 
little children can never safely relax 
If she will watch for 


often be saved from 
illness. Never slight the be- 
ginning of a cold. Hot lemonade, or 
is not at hand, some simple 
soaking the feet in water 
as hot as can be borne and then 
covering up warm in bed for 24 
hours will often ward off cold, croup 
or even pneumonia in either child 
or adult. 

A het compress applied to throat 
chest, with several ' thicknesses 
of flannel over it, will often relieve 
there are symptoms of croup. 
this is removed the surface 
should be bathed with tepid “water 
and rubbed. dry with much friction. 
In any illness which does not read- 
yield to this treatment a physi- 
be called at once. Es- 
is this true when there are 
of croup. But this treat- 


tle ones may 


pecially 
symptoms 


| ment will do no harm while waiting 


for the doctor.— [Fannie Farley. 
Mark Twain's Methods of Work— 
To on one occasion as 





a question 


ito his methods of work Mark Twain 


“I work very regularly when 


replied: : 
I work every day and 


I work at alk 


; all day from after breakfast till late 


into the night until the work is fin- 
ished. T never begin to work before 
eleven In the morning, and TI sit at it 


| till they pull me away from the table 


to dress for dinner at seven at night. 


| They make me stop then for a while, 
!as they think I might overwork my- 


but I don’t think there is any 
of that. The mere physical 
would not hurt me or anyone 
else; you can sleep that off. The 
mental part -of it is nothing but 
amusement; it’s not work.” 


self, 
fear 
work 
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CHapter V—Alice Writes 


person like Marie or Eloise 

would go right on with the 
talk about hygiene right where it left 
off in the last entry. And so here 
goes, though I am simply aching to 
get to the part concerning Kit and 
Edgar de Montmorenci. I don’t see 
why it is that the things I ought to 
do are not the things I want todo, 
especially when the “want to” things 
are so pleasant and so entertaining. 
But to go on with the talk. 


We Learn Something About Hygiene 


Miss Bailey said \that perhaps we 
did not all quite understand the 
necessity of bathing very, very often. 
We should have remembered from 
our physiology that the skin is very 
active in removing waste matter from 
the body, by means of perspiration, 
which is constantly flowing out 
through tiny openings in the skin, 
ealled the pores, We do not always 
know this, because the amount of 
watery fluid, laden with impurities that 
comes out through the pores may be 
so small that it evaporates as soon as 
it reaches the surface of the skin, but 
the work is constantly going on. In 
summer the amount of .perspiration 
given off is greater, because we 
drink so much iaore water, so much, 
in fact, that the inside cf the body 
cannot take care of it all, and so it 
flows out through the skin, evaporat- 
ing slowly, and cooling our flesh. 

“Now,” said Miss Bailey, “can any- 
one tell why ave should bathe often?” 
Eloise raised her hand. She always 
thinks things out. ; 

“T should think,” she answered, 
“that if just the water evaporated, it 
would leave any other waste matter 
in the pores or on the surface of the 
skin, itself, and that weuld be al- 
most as bad as to have it inside of 
the body.” 

“Very good, replied Miss Bailey. 
“Then, too, the skin itself gives out 
or exudes an oily fluid which makes 
it soft and moist, but often the glands 
which feed this fluid to the skin are 
too active, too much of it is formed 
and becomes hardened in the pores. 
Dust and dirt, with which we cannot 
avoid more or less contact, blacken 
the little plug of fatty matter and 
the skin becomes rough with black- 
heads, which none of us like to see. 

“So we must keep the pores of the 
skin active, and free as possible from 
the excess of oil, by frequent bath- 
ing, and plenty of gentle friction with 
a soft, rough towel: We must scald 
our wash cloths after using and dry 
them if possible in the sun, and fresh 
air. We must be very careful to use 
clean towels, and no girl must share 
towel or washcloth with another girl 
any more than she Would use another 
person’s toothbrush. Then there will 
be no possible danger of contracting 
any skin diseases. Remember this, 
wherever vou are, girls: Never get the 
careless habit of using other people's toilet 
articles. I am suré Miss Buckler: never 
does such a thing. - Then, to sum it 
up, we must bathe otfen and _care- 
fully for what reasons? Answers! 
everyone!” 

“To keep the pores of the skin ac- 
tive and free from blackheads.” 

“To. wash away impurities so, that 
no disagreeable body odors will cling 
about us.” 

“To make us dainty and whole- 
some to look at and pleasant to be 
near.” 

“Yes, now I am sure we all under- 
stand, at least partly, the value of 
rleanliness. One thing more: I 
eannot caution you too strongly 
against the use of highly scented 
soaps and perfumes. Truly refined 
and dainty women do net conceal 
their absolute cleanliness with strong 
perumes and sachets. There is no 
objection, however, to your using 
some delicate sachet in your shirt 
waist boxes or in your closets, but 
never use so much as to give off a 
pronounced odor. And remember,’ 
she finished, “that by taking proper 
care of the outside of our bodies we 
are doing much to keep the inside in 
repair.” She then put thie memory 
gem on the board for us afi to learn. 

“He who keeps the skin ruddy and 


N° I suppose a very systematic 











soft, 
ease.” 

“Well, I must say that bathrooms 
at Happytime were at a premium 
after that, and we all looked like go 
many dandelions after a@ summe 
thunder shower, we shone and 
looked so extremely washed! Jean 
got so worried over two freckles that 
she thought were blackheads that 
she actually skinned her nose, and 
poor Miss Bailey had to come to the 
rescue and calm us down in the re. 
form. We got so zealous over hygiene 
we'd forget to air our beds! So now 
she has us limNed to two arm 
plunge baths a week, and a quick 
sponge in tepid water once a day, 
morning or night as we prefer. I like 
mine best at night. It does make you 
feel so respectable to go to bed freshly 
clean! ~ 


shuts many gates against digs. 


sO 


Kit’s Mystery 

Kit came down Saturday afternoon 
after the wort: was done, and she 
seemed’ simply shrouded in mystery, 
Just to get her going, no one noticed 
that she was dressed to go up town. 
Pretty soon she told us. “I don't 
know when I shall be home,” she 
said, and waited for us to recover 
from that. I may have company 
home; Edgar, you know; I never 
know what minute he is likely to 
come into my life. I feel almost pos. 
itive I shall meet him toéay.” 

She says all this in a kind of tired, 
bored way, as though if Edgar didn't 
show up pretty soon she might pine 
away. 

At five she uad not come, so Miss 
Bailey thought some of us better go 
to meet her. It gets dark pretty 
early. Eloise, Beatrice, Jean and I 
started, - We got clear to town before 
we met a soul. Then, just where 
Main street turns into the road to our 
school we saw Kit. She was not 
alone! Jean Merry Sasped = and 
tumbled into a heap by the roadside, 
“O, my prophetic soul,” she quoted, 
“it is, it must be Edgar, but isn’t he a 
sight lr’ 

[To Be Continued.] 





Her Pictures 
7 BY FLORENCE J. BOYCE 


Faded and old on grandmother’s wall 
The pictures hang in their oval frames, 

People we never have known at all 
Save by their family names. 

To us they are queer, old-fashioned folk, 
From yellowing cardboard = § gazing 


own, 
And grandmother smiles as we pass 3 
On the style of headdress or gown. 


One is her mother in silken shaw] 
And white cap ruffled about the face; 
One is her sister, fair and tall, 
In dainty Vandyke of lace; 
One is her father, with silk cravat 
Tied 'neath a chin that is stern and 
staid, 
And one her brother in high-top hat, 
And a waistcoat grandmother mad: 


Years they have hung in their walnut 
frames, 4 
Each -in its place on grandmother's 


wall, 
And often we hear her speak tieir 
names, 
Some memory sweet recall; 
And we know that after the day is done, 
Oft in the glow of her candle liziit, 
Grandmother gves to them, one by one 
And murmurs to each, “Goodniz 





Farfugiu Grande, while distinctly 
a decorative plant, is still more at- 
tractive when it-can be induced te 
blossoms. To bring this about (for 
it is a very shy bloomer), plant out in 
spring in very rich soil, where the 
plant will have constant shade and 
an abundance of moisture. The leaves 
will grow to twice the size of a pot- 
grown plant. When lifting in the fall, 
care must be taken to keep the =oil 
on the roots, for if this is not doré 
the flower buds that have set will 
blast. hey can readily be distin- 
guished as little green balls at the 
crown of the plant, frequently several 
will form on a well-grown specime?. 
The stalks grow from a foot to 1% 
feet and bear pretty, delicate, daisy- 
like yellow flowers, that open two oF 
three at a time, the blooming period 
lasting about six weeks.—[Magdalene 
Merritt. — 


There is no way to bend wood better 
or cheaper than by steaming. 
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Dainty Underwear 
Hand-embroidered underwear is to 
be more in favor than ever this sea- 
son and those who love dainty as 
well as durable garments will appre- 





No 670+ Daisy Corset Oover 
ciate the results of spare moments 
spent in working the pretty designs 
here shown. Both of the patterns 


are attractive and easily embroidered, . 


the work being either all in solid 
satin stitch or a combination of eyelet 
and solid, as preferred. No 670+ is 
a dainty lI ttle daisy design with fes- 
toons of dots. No T7104 is & 
combinaticn «<f daisies, forget-me-nots 





’ * 
No 710+ Embroidered Corset Oover 
and leaves. The yokes and arm scyes 
of both are in buttonholed scallops 
with eyelets for the ribbon draw- 
strings.. We can supply the corset 
covers stamped on elegant longcloth 
marked for 34, 36, 38 and 40 sizes 
for only 60 cents; cotton to finish 20 
cents extra. -Chemise to match 85 
cents. Night robes with French 
sleeve $1.50. Ruffles 50 cents per pair. 
These are 54 imches long. We do not 
supply the perforated patterns. 
Infant’s Stamped Yoke and Bands 
No 821+ shows a very dainty little 
design for French embroidered yoke 
and bands for infa ts’ dresses. ‘The 


work is all in solid .embroidery, but 


riieKe 


No 321+ Yoke and Bands 
may be done partly in eyelet if de- 
sired. We can stpply this design 
stamped on % yard white batiste, 
lawn or India linon for 20 cents; ex- 
tra material 30 cents per yard, 36 
inches wide.~ Perforated pattern of 
the yoke and bands 20 cents. 
A New Pillow Design 
The popularity of articles finished 
with coronation braid still continues. 


———~ 


Wie 8 
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The work is readily done by the most 
inexperienced embroiderers and is 


very attractive. In No 137+ we show 
a design for sofa cushion which 
comes stamped on brown linen, 22x22- 
inch size, to be braided with brown 
coronation cord of a darker shade 
er with a red, green or blue if pre- 
ferred. We can supply the stamped 
Pillow top and back for 50 cents and 
cord to-work in any of the colors 
named for 30 cents extra. 

How to Order 


Order by number of our Fancywork 

Pattern Department. Where a choice 

be color is offered specify the one de- 
red. 


The Home Seamstress 

Girls’ Semi-Princess Dress 
Little girls must have a touch of the 
latest style in their dresses, and so 








No 4625—Dress for Little Girt 
rincess panel is introduced in 
inty robes. 

In No 4625 the panel is stitched at 
each edge to produce the appearance 
of a wide box plait and two tucks are 


the 
the 


placed at the shoulders. In front 
tlLese extend only to yoke depth, but 
in the back they continue to the 
waistline. From the panel -a welt 
extends to the. center-back closing. 
The skirt is kilted from the front 
panel backward to the closing. A 
simple sleeve is gathered at the top 
and finished with a cuff. Sizes 6, 8, 
10 and 12 years. 
How to Order 


These patterns are 10 cents each. 
Order by number of our Pattern De- 
partment, this office. 


A Clever Teacher—In a _ certain 
western community, where opportu- 
nities for social life were few and 
where there was seldom or never the 
opportunity to hear good music, a 
wide-awake teacher, who possessed a 
talking machine, started the plan of 
giving fortnightly receptions at the 
schoolhouse. These were usually held 
jus: after school hours, and the pa- 
rents and friends of the pupils were 
invited to be present. Her own col- 
lection of records had been made with 
discriminating care, so that only 
music of the very choicest was offered. 
Interspersed with these records, she 
offered monologs ofan entertaining 
character, in order that she might not 
be shooting over the heads of her 
guests. These informal receptions 
made quite a hit, and before the win- 
ter was over it was noticeable that 
those who at first had not seemed to 
care much for the classical music, now 
listened with every evidence of en- 
joyment to the new records which she 
offered them from time to time. There 
is no question but that fn that neigh- 
\borhood this clever young woman 
succeeded in implanting an apprecia- 
tive taste for something besides rag- 
time and the € popular song. 
This was education of the right kind. 


“Very probably. Aunt Charity Bliss | 489 Lafayette Street, 


New York 
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" Shoe Buying Made Safe 


We offer you a simple guide for buying shoes. 

Make sure that the next shoes you btiy have been 
made on Goodyear welting machines. 

This means more to you than a manufacturing process, 

It means that your shoes will be comfortable and 
durable as if hand sewed, but costing only one-third as 
much. It means style and economy. 

For the manufacturers who employ these machines 
in their factories are leaders in shoedom. 

They are the men who issue the authoritative shoe 
fashions. They are in a position to get the best leather 
the market affords. 

These makers put into every shoe the biggest value 
for your money. 

Retailers prefer to sell ‘‘Goodyear Welt’’ shoes 

ause the manufacturer assumes responsibility for 
perfect quality and workmanshi 


GOODYEAR WELT 


an f le te called 1 gg ae arene 
See a welt, to ‘We will send you a list of the 
the upper, and to the channeled eoaen of all shies nets bs the 
lip of the insole. Goodyear welting machines.” 
One machine does this work, 
another lock-stitches the heavier 
outer sole to this welt with the 
seam entirely outside the shoe. 
This leaves the shoe smooth 
inside. Comfort is assured. 











You'll be astonished at the num- 
ber— fully five hundred different 
names shoes. Some of these 
are sure to be sold by leading 
retailers in every town. 

Get this list before you buy 
another pair of shoes. 


These machines insert 500 Your inquiry brings a booklet 


stitches a minute—rapid, close illustrating the entire sixty ma- 
and strong. Cheap or shodd chines and each stage in the evolu. 
leather cannot be stitched on suc tion of, a shoe. Al another 
fast worki machines. Hence interesting booklet, ‘‘The Secret 


tr Welt is always a guar- 
antee of good leather in the shoe. 


United Shoe Machinery Co. 


Boston, Mass. 
GEREEEEEENEEEE EE EY 


of a Shoe—An Industry Trans. 
formed.’’ Write to-day.~ 




















THE HOME PHYSICIAN 


Compiled and Edited by Rolfe Cobleigh, Associate Editor 
of the Urange Judd Weeklies, with the advice and assist- 
ance of Erdix T. Smith, M.D. iw mote Physician, and 
Surgeon at Wesson Memorial Hospital, pringfield, Mass. 










HE HOME PHYSICIAN does all that a 

book can do safely and successfully as ahome 
’ adviser in questions of sickness and questions 
of how to keep well. 


One can hardly fail to be surprised that so many things are so thor- 
oughly treated within the covers of a single volume. ‘The chief end in 
view is useful information. Then, too, recognizing that science is mak- 
ing rapid progress in these days, special care has been taken to bring 
every subject up to date. 


THE HOME PHYSICIAN. was written for people who talk 
United States and cut out big words. It has the scientific facts about 
medicines and diseases and hygiene. It presents them in as simple lan- 
guage as it is possible to use effectively. -The book is well written and 
well arranged so it is easy to read and convenient for reference, 


A Few of the Topics Covered 


THE HOME PHYSICIAN has the latest word on how to avoid diseases ; sources of 
cantngien rules of health, nursing, confinement, the care of the baby, the use of antisep- 
tics, ple home remedies, cures w ithout drugs, new as well as old familiar arugs, dan- 
gerous drugs, cancer, consumption, diseases of the digestive organs, diseases of the eye 
and ear, cerebro-spinal meningitis, infantile paralysis, hookworm disease, pellagra, sex 
matters and the big subject of the conser on of human life. 


Handy and Serviceable 


THE HOME PHYSICIAN is printed on strong, white paper, and is well Mlustrated. 
It contains 256 pages, 5} x 7 inches in size. It is made so it opens flat, thus allowmg one 
readily to keep one’s place in any part of the book. It is bound in very tough ilummated 
paper covers, and is fully as serviceable as many cloth-bound books. 


Given Upon: Request to Any Subscriber Who Sends $1.00 


in payment for his subscription to THIS JOURNAL for the coming year. New subscrib- 
ers may have the book on the same terms. When this offer is accepted, no other book or 
remium can be had except upon Rayment of additional years’ subscription, This book 
's not sold alone, and can be had in connection with a subscription as stated. The 
the paper may be sent to different addresses if desired. Remit by express 

order, check, draft or stered letter. A money order costs but a trifie, may 
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money er, 
be sent at our risk. Address orders to 
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AGRIGULTURIST 
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CHRISTIAN MARTYRS GIVEN TO THE LIONS bi ee 


HRISTIANITY is the one fact in . The early Christians endured martyrdom rather than forsake nae. 
herewith, from "s ory, depicts 87, people assembled in the Coliseum at Rome to witness the Christians 
if eat Leer sar fave af soil raion ar ane Ss med ati oe rom which, achiev 
ee Bon w w ma every lor a every or every ement, 
civilization down to the present time — then embrace this splendid to place in your home the world-famed publication, 


Ridp ath’s History of the World 


Hapa Readers have shown wonderful appreciation of. our remarkable offer on this great history. We have 
Fe na d this splendid work to delighted readers livingtin evéry state of the Union. Over 200,000 sets of this monumental work 
have been sold and every purchaser is more than, satisfied.’ The English speaking world has endorsed this as the only 
History of the World worth having. We offer the; remaining. sets brand new, down to date, beautifully bound in half-Morocco 


Ata Very Low ‘Price and on Easy Terms 


We will name. ‘our’ price only in direct -letters to those" sending the coupon below. Tear off..the.coupon, write name and 
address plaiiily, and mail now before you forget ‘it. Dr. Ridpath’s’ family derive their income from: his sean ex and to print our 
broadcast forthe sake of more” rquickly selling these few sets would cause great injury to YOR sales. SEN COUPON TODAY. 











‘| Presidents” errnoaed ‘Ridpeth 
2 ~President--McKinley said: 
“Lam: familiar with f 
1the méritsof Ridpath’s 
History of the:World, 


) as to the pa people] ” 
generally.” 2 
President - Harrison said: 
=§ The author’ slabors }° 
are deserving of —. the}. 
highest’ praise. ‘ The] - 
‘printing and binding is] * 
first class and . the. me gy 
tions are of high order. 
most ‘heartily. ada a 
this great ‘work for study 
‘and convenient feference.” 
President Cleveland said: 

ot ‘unhesitatingly 
commend : Rid 
History ofthe W orld as 
. work of great merit 


believe that it pa sree eT aS “3 % , 
ahold mag a promi-| wei } a 4,000 double column pages, 
tiers piace in every sen = - ; 9,000 supert iltustrations. 


rary.’’ 


RIDPATH'S enviable position as an historian is due to his RIDPATH takes you back to the dawn of history, long before 
wontelfilly.Reautiful s style, a.style no other historian. has the pyramids of Egypt were built; down through the romantic, 
ian ae a ee Raseones the gpd mice yon events aa tae an tanne troubled | times of Chaidea s grandeur and Assyria 5 magnificence ; ; 

; ’ ce) a onia’s wea and iuxu Oo recian a oman endgor; 0° oham- 
oF old +o nom gh mand ee ee Thi ak. wind toner odin eulture and refinement ; of French elegance and British Power; of American 


Senat e;~to ‘March against Saladin and his dark-skinned followets ;-to 
sdil the gouthern seas with Drake; to circumnavigate the globe patriotism and religious freedom, to the dawn of yesterday. He covers every 


with Magellan: to.watch that thin line of Greek spearmen work || race, every nation, every time, and holds you spellbound: by his. wonderful 
-havoc. with.the,,Persian “Hordes on-the field of Marathon; eloquence. Nothing more interesting, absorbing and inspiring was ever written. 


he combines Bhooching interest with supreme reliability. iDP ATH RSS pee iver ak ald “harass of history. 


IDPATH in your home means you need never 
» R spend a lonely evetiing. You can associate with the |} * Alexander is- there; patriot; warrior, statesman,. diplomat, crowning™ the 
world’s hefoés ; you'can cross the Rubicon with’ || ‘glory of “Grecian history. Xerxes from his mountain platform, sees Themis- 


Ceresar, after which Rome was free no more.» You ||: fockes with three “huridred and. fifty Greek ships smash ‘his Peérsidn™ fleet of 
can sit at'thé feet of Socrates, the loftiést genius-|) over_a* thousarid sail,. and help.to, mould the language in: which this pafagraph 
of the ancient world.” You can ‘knéel at the {/ is written. . Rome perches, Nero upon the greatest fhrone’on,earth, and so. Sets up 
shrine of Lincoln, ‘fhe gréatest’ human |! 5 poop madman’ s-nanre tq stand for.countless cérituries as the’ s nonym of savage 
ot all time ; the ‘gentlest memory: of-our ; Pe Nanol hts: Waterl de M +f 

world.’ It is ennobling to-commune. |t ete ;-Napoleon fights: Waterloo again: under your: very eyes, 3 and reels. be 4 

swith thesé childrenof.destiny. Té'be F the iron fact:that at last the-end ofthis gilded dream-has come... Bismarck is there, 

assoviated >with: great mensaad’|| gruff,overbearing,.4 giant pugi jst in the diplomatic ring, latighing with ‘grim: dis- 
“Oh. events. is tobe omer |}-dain:at France; which ays, >? You shall fot." . Washitigtoh is there, ‘*fourequare- 

ty and you will add to to ali the winds; ‘grave, thoughtful, proof against the wiles-of-British suatiny and 

WY, store of knowledge, which the poisoned darts of false friends; clear-seeing over the heads.of his fellow-country- 


is ee or £ an men, and on into another century, the most colossal world figure of his time. 


Mail Coupon || 200,000 Americans own and love Ridpath 
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